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This sturdy robot works 24 
hours a day... draws no 
wages .. . never takes a 
holiday. Consider, for a 
moment, its advantages in 
cost alone as compared with 
police control. Effective 
all-day traffic control at a busy 
intersection requires the full 
time services of at least 

two police officers ; total 
cost, £1374 every year. An 
** Electro-matic ” installation, 
at an initial cost of £1750 
with £175 per year covering 
depreciation, running and 
maintenance, will in two years 
effect an economy of £300 
and incidentally provide 

a 24 hour service. 





It is obvious that the only 
economic form of traffic 
control at busy intersections 
is with 
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OWN THE 
FINEST PEN IN 
THE WORLD 


Hold the Sheaffer in your hand, 
know the feel of it, write with it- 
and find out why the wor! s most 
discerning people buy it. || 
slim silhouette and unig: 
the near-incredible “Snork: 
with instantaneous filling a1 
automatic cleaning—that 
exclusively Sheaffer's. 

*The revolutionary Snorke! 
Snorke? tube reaches do 
pen, retracts! No disma: 

- No«more nib and barre! \ 


Sheaffer 


BA. Snorkel Pens from £3.7.6 to 9; guiness 
} SKRIP-the finest ink for the finest pens 


) W.A.SheafferPen Co.(England) Ltd. 
ok Be) Barnet, Hertfordshire 
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Troubled Waters 


FACTS ON THE ICELANDIC FISHING DISPUTE 


This map tells at a glance the reason for the current and 
regrettable fishing dispute between Britain and Iceland. In 
March, 1952, the Icelandic Government, on the grounds of 
fishery conservation, published new Regulations, cutting off 
vast areas of international waters from British trawlers, and 
substituting for the traditional three mile limits, new limit 
lines within which trawlermen could not fish. These new 
penal limits were introduced arbitrarily and without con- 
sultation, and were put into effect in May 1952, hitting 
British, Dutch, Belgian, French and German trawlermen 
very hard and causing a great deal of anger and resentment. 


The British Fishing Industry recognises the need for con- 
servation and agrees that certain breeding areas should be 
closed. But the new so-called 4 mile limit does not close 
only the breeding areas but is so drawn from headland to 
headland as to ban our trawlers from working prolific fish- 
ing grounds, notably in the huge Breidi, Faxe and Hunar 
bays. From the map it may be seen that in these heavy fish- 
ing areas the new limit lines are not 4 miles from the coast, 
but in same cases 27 miles; indeed, out of sight of land. 


The fishing grounds about Iceland were pioneered by 
British trawlers. Small wonder then that British skippers, 
mates and crews resented this high-handed grab of their 
traditional area. The resentment became more acute when 
it was clear that thesé grounds may be, and are, fished by 
Icelandic line-fishing boats, but are forbidden to British 
vessels. 


In retaliation, British skippers threatened to strike if 
Icelandic trawlers landed their catches at Hull, Grimsby or 
Fleetwood. Their action was supported by British fish mer- 
chants and by all British trawler companies. Since that time 
there has been a ban on Icelandic landings of fresh fish at 
our ports although Icelanders still land salt and frozen fish. 


Whilst this dispute has been going on, a similar situation 
arose in the important fishing grounds around the Faroe 
Islands, Contrary to the Icelandic attitude, a new British 
agreement was negotiated with Denmark and the Faroese 
Government which has satisfied all parties and will come 
into effect on Ist July, 1955. 


The Icelanders are our long-time friends. British capital 
has helped finance and build the Icelandic trawler fleet. 
Britain has always been the prime market for Icelandic 
vessels. Before the dispute, Icelandic landings made up 
about 5%, of total British supplies. By dint of hard work, 
this shortfall has now more than been made up by British, 


German and other foreign trawlers. More and more (\sh ; 
being landed in British ports and prices are being kept very 
stable. In fact, more stable than any other food, so that | 
continues to be the cheapest first-class protein food that ¢} 
British housewife can buy. 


The whole British Fishing Industry regrets the Icel. 
dispute. The Government has published a memorandum 
which has been submitted to the Council of Europe. 
carefully detailing the British case. Over and over again the 
Industry has offered to negotiate with the Icelanders, but al 
efforts at negotiation have been refused. The deadlock 
continues. 


In the meantime, in addition to refusing all efforts t 
wards negotiation, the Icelanders are continually arrest 
British trawlers for what can at best be termed fractiona 
violations of the disputed new limit lines. Since May, 195), 
no less than 15 British trawlers have been fined a total of 
£50,000 by Icelandic courts. In the case of the Hull vessel, 
Lord Cunningham, she was fined for alleged’ fishing in 
coastal waters, 174 miles from shore ! Some of these inci- 
dents are very explosive in character. One British skipper, 
Lieut. /Cdr. Jenks, R.N.R., of Fleetwood, told an Icelandic 
gunboat which tried to arrest him on the high seas that he 
wouldn’t stop “so long as his ship remained afloat ’’. He 
did not stop and the gunboat backed away. 


T 


gs 


Perhaps one of the worst features of the new Icelandic 
limits is that British trawlers, even in storm, are not per- 
mitted to cross them unless all their fish and fishing gear is 
stowed. Rather than risk arrest, the almost certain £3,000 
fine and confiscation of equipment, almost all British 
skippers prefer to take their chances by riding out a storm 
and hoping it will pass over without disaster. Sometimes 
they are unlucky. British trawlermen want the facility of 
running for any port in a storm with or without their gear 
being stowed. 


In spite of provocation, British trawlesmen are always 
ready to negotiate a settlement on conservation with the 
Icelanders. So far, Iceland will not negotiate. She now 
claims huge stretches of ocean as her “‘ sovereign rights ”. 


Let us hope that this truculent mood of our friends will 
soon pass over and that they will be prepared to sit down 
with us and work out an equitable-solution. We say, the 
sooner the better, because this dispute only hurts two long- 
time friends and gives aid and comfort to our mutual enemies. 


B R I L I S H I R AW L E R S Hull/Grimsby/Fleetwood 


25, 1955 
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Dotted line shows fermer 3 mile limits. 
Shaded area around coast shows effect of 
new limit lines which caused current dispute. 
Over 5,000 square miles of international 
waters are banned to British trawlers, in- 
cluding over SO recognised fishing grounds. 
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The Plessey unique design HYDRAULIC 
PUMP is the basis of the heavy lift 
operation of agricultural implements in 


most British 
tractor manufacturers 
rely on 


modern British “ powered” cultivation. 
It is typical of countless vital products 
supplied by Plessey to the Mechanical, 
Electrical, Electronic and Aircraft 
engineering industries. 








Managements in these industries are 
invited to acquaint themselves with the 
vast development and productive potential 
of the Plessey Group of Companies when 


Plessey 


: considering forward production of 
aR finely engineered equipments. 


¥ 


lihustrated are: The Massey-Harris 

744 Diesel, the Bristol ‘22’, the 
McCormick Internationa! Super BWD-6 
and the New Fordson Major. 


hydraulic pumps 


The Plessey Company Limited 
ilford - Essex 


electronics - radio and television - mechanics 





; hydraulics - aircraft equipment 
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The cure 


for acute 
labour shortage 


vou find it- hard to meet demands for in- 
reased production, look at Hull, where the 
labour position is easy. 


Hull can give equal satisfaction on sites, 
transport, public utility supplies, export and 
inland distribution, and offers the products 
of many industries including— 

Solvents and plasticisers, pigments, chemicals, adhesives, 


chalk, cement, -oils and fats, latex; grinding media, 
hydraulic, chemical, electrical and general engineering 


wood, ‘grain and oilseed by-products; con- 


ers (metal, wood, card), printing. 


. DETAILS OF SITES AND SERVICES 


apply —-TOWN CLERK, KINGSTON UPON HULL 


Build at Hull 
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jacket. Perfectly tailored in 
*‘Moygashel’ rayon, it washes 
like a shirt. Price approxi- 
mately £ 3.3.0. 


weight clothes: Steegan Ltd. Dept. 
AD 3. 224 Regent St., London, W1 


Sounds, Shillings and Pence 


F SMELLS were the biggest curse of the 
| nineteenth century, most certainly noises 
have taken their place as the greatest 
nuisance of the twentieth. In industry, noise 
nuisance is the unseen enemy employers have 
to face, contributing to inaccuracy, lack of 
concentration, careless mistakes and un- 
witting distraction from the job in hand. 
Whilst the employees’ need for adequate 
light, temperature and ventilation usually 
receive sufficient attention, is it not strange 
that so little regard is paid to the require- 
ments of the ear’? Heavy factory machinery 
is not the only source of noise in industry. 
The problem is becoming acute in offices 
where typewriters, adding and duplicating 
machines, and teleprinters are also making 
their own noisy contributions to unpleasant 
working conditions. 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD ° 


What can be done about this unwanted 
noise which so systematically lowers working 
efficiency ? Nowadays the requirements of 
our hearing can be scientifically assessed so 
that the amount of noise reducing insulation 
can be accurately calculated.. In many cases 
reduction of noise can be effected without 
structural alteration and without interruption 
to working arrangements of the factory or 
office. 

It is worth a little thought to consider what 
contributions the elimination of undesired 
noise could make to the working efficiency of 
your factory and office. Newalls experience 
in this field as manufacturers and contractors 
is at your disposal on any aspect of sound 
insulation. Preliminary investigation and 
consultation are gladly offered and will cost 
you nothing. 


Washington * Co. Durham 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 


BELFAST, BRISTOL AND CARDIFF. 


AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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An iced drink ? Gone too soon. For all-day ; ode 
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Write now for FREE illustrated folder Mashable 
showing full range of Steegan light- STYLED ima 
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SENSIBLE SUMMER COMFORT FOR EVERY MAN 
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ydge for 5 ourself from the facts* about one company rather than the hearsay about many. 

.-) PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED transports by sea and refines crude oil and markets a wide 
briety of petroleum products throughout the British Isles. In 1954 the Company’s total trading 
ceipts amounted to £188,559,000. Of this sum £70,874,000 was the amount collected and 


e hid to the Government for Customs Duties and Taxes. The remainder was spent as follows :— 


£ 
»rchase and Transportation of Crude Oil and Products - 86,525,000 
71 ages, Salaries and Benefits for Employees - - - = 9,679,000 
efining, Marketing and Other Costs - = = = 17,410,000 


his left us with a NET PROFIT after tax of £4,071,000, of which : £2,322,000 was ploughed 

n ack into the business ; £1,749,000 was paid as net dividend to shareholders. So, in fact it came 
own to this : that, out of the £188.5 million which the Company received, the net profit 
ppresented 2.2 per cent of turnover, the dividend represented 3.6 per cent 


1 9 ‘the shareholders’ funds employed in the business. 
Ae 


1 


trol down 2}d. per gallon 


etroleum Prices. The prices of five principal £2 million each to build; it refines the crude 
) products at the end of the year compared with at Britain’s largest refinery which has cost 
; ¢ 1953 Government controlled levels were :— £40 million to erect and equip; it markets the 
TLE? Ss finished products through a sales organisation 


employing over 7,000 people and distributes 


\ public transport)... down Id. per gallon ahh 
them through dealers to the public in 


down id. per gallon 


' Fuel down 4d. per gallon accurately measured quantities. And in the end 
Fuel ( down 3d. per gallon the average wholesale price of all petroleum 
products manufactured and sold by the 
his Company hauls the crude oil 6,000 miles Company, excluding the duty, works out at three- 
om the Middle East in tankers costing up to halfpence a pint or three-halfpence a pound. 


TOO MUCH? OR TOO LITTLE? 


se These are some of the facts given in the Company’s 
1954 Annual Review, just published. 


If you would be interested to receive a copy, write to:— 






SO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED, 36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 





2 
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The pen that fills itse 


Esterbrook 447 Writing Set 


os x 

‘This is the graceful pen you see on the desks of so Yo J 
many busy people. It is, in effect, a fountain pen— x 
with the ink in the base instead of in the barrel. The 






pen refills itself immediately it is returned to the 
socket and is always ready to write a full page without 
redipping. There are no less than 30 personal writing 
points to choose from so that you can be sure of a 
pen that is exactly suited to your handwriting. In 
Black, Grey or Ivory, 33/3d. and 36/od. from all 
leading stationers: also 
a two-pen model in Black 
(model 487) at 66/6d. and 
73/64. 


4 Pen closes spill-proof base, 
prevents evaporation. 


Z Combined ink-feed and writing 
pot (30 to choose from). 


3 Exclusive filling device also 
cushions point against damage. 


4 Reservoir holds 40 times more 
ink than a fountain pen. 




















1 we D A half-thought has been nagging. 


that in many ways I am doing better 





than I was, and treating myself better, 


yet I am letting a very few pennies stand 







between me and the enjoyment of a very much better cigarette. 


From now on what was an occasional treat 


3/88 For 20 


becomes my regular smoke— itis dn pockings of 


STATE EXPRESS 


355 
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By Appointment to the late King George V{ 
Manufacturers of Land-Rovers 
The Rover Co. Lid. 
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It’s revealing to drive a ROVER... 


You'll be astonished at the way the car takes ihe Reser coerincted Sans sain anes 
plenty of vertical road wheel movement, while 


é rough surfaces smoothly in its stride. Ruts and potholes Spring tensions and shock absorber settings ensure a 
smooth ride. The central bearing to the propeller 
shaft checks ‘whip’ and vibration. 


tail seem almost non-existent as the car glides over them. 


> * ° . he shecial cylinde ad design F Rover engir 
You'll enjoy having both pace and quiet at your — 7% special cylinder head design of Rover engines 


¥ : sets the Rover pace, whilst the extensive use of 
command. Even at high speeds, engine and trans- _ rudver pads and mountings, spraying with sound- 


+s . a . absorbing material and heavy carpeting make the 
mission noise has been reduced almost to vanishing point. Soh eR eke eee 


o naturally quiet engine ajmost inaudible. 


> < . . All passengers sit well within the wheelbase, with 
You il appreciate the infinite care and thought aa seat adjustable for height and rake and wide 
that have been paid to the comfort of driver and centre arm rests front and rear. Heating, de- 
passengers misting, ventilating ‘and ~draught-proofing are 
; exceptionally efficient. 


» ° : Direct central” gear change with synchromesh om 

You ll feel confident even in the thickest and end, 3rd and top, controlled free wheel for clutch- 

trickiest traffic, because a Rover iS such a well-bred, less changes and well-planned dashboard layout 

; make clumsy ‘handling of a Rover practically 
obedient car to handle. impossible. 


10 


ROVER 
Sucty - Se venly -tive - NVinely” be 






~ ? 

oh 
Body and chassis are identical throughout the Rover range. How- A? 
ever, three different engine sizes give motorists a made-to-measure “5 
service in which design and workmanship are uniformly high. Ra 


4. 


New features common to all 1955 models include-re-shaped luggage 
boot, larger rear window and flashing type direction indicators. 


> 


(1E ROVER COMPANY LIMITED + SOLIHULL * BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE + LONDON 
SSS SSS SSeS 


CVS-2798 
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Keeping things clean — not just superficially but ‘behind the ears’ as 
well — must be someone’s responsibility. If cleaning arrangements 


are one of your business or professional worries, you should get to 





know Teepol. This master detergent developed by Shell is now 
recognised as being the most effective and economical cleaning aid 
for use in commercial and industrial premises, and in municipal, 


institutional and public buildings of all kinds. 


TEEPOL 


is a SHELL contribution to improved public health 





Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, W.C.2, Tel. : Temple Bar 4455 @ “ TEEPOL" is a Registered Trade Mark 
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What Moscow Wants 


T is odd how many question marks seem to be held necessary by 
commentators on current Soviet policy. Nearly every discussion 
P of this topic begins with a question ; few end with an answer. 
Even Mr Macmillan, in last week’s foreign affairs debate, maintained 
that the latest Soviet moves could be interpreted either as “ reassuring 
signs of a new policy ” or as “ sinister warnings of a more subtle but 
just as deadly a threat.” The Foreign Secretary added : “ One can 
speculate on all that for ever. . .. What we have to do is to act.” 

At the “ summit ” next month, and in the whole period of negotiation 
that is now opening up, it is to be hoped that the western governments 
will not seriously adopt the view that Soviet policy is too enigmatic 
to be analysed, and that leaps must therefore be made into the dark. 
For, in fact, the range for speculation is far smaller than Mr Macmillan 
seemed to suggest. The Russians are approaching the imminent 

egotiations with a clear and consistent policy, and they have them- 
selves provided an ample outline of it. Surely that outline must be the 
starting point for western policy-making in this new phase. 

The five main elements in present Soviet tactics may be listed 
as: conciliatory gestures ; an accompaniment of conditional threats ; 
explicit and far-reaching demands ; stubborn evasions on vital points ; 
and multiple variations on the theme of neutralism. The first three, 
taken together, amount to a demand that the free nations must now 
make a choice—a choice between a détente on terms that would cripple 
both their defence and their bargaining power, and a new competition 
in strength which, Moscow claims, will destroy them. Western eyes, 
fascinated by the one conciliatory side of this diplomatic pentagon, have 
still to be fully opened to the other four. Mr Molotov may have taken 
to a ten-gallon hat, but it is hardly surprising that he finds it too 
small ; the Kremlin still commands plenty of brains. 

The Russians are not themselves in doubt about the disruptive 
purpose of their recent gestures. As one Moscow radio commentator 
put it last week, western statesmen who thought that the new Soviet 
attitudes towards Austria, Jugoslavia, disarmament, Western Germany 
and Japan were the result of the “ bankrupt policy of positions of 
strength” (the Atlantic alliance) were quite wrong; all the Soviet 
moves had, in fact, successfully “checkmated” this western policy, 
which Pravda describes as “ in the throes of a profound crisis ” brought 
about by the new Russian diplomacy. 

Moscow is insisting as strongly as eVer on its monopoly of peaceful 
intent, and demanding that the western governments must match its 
recent “concessions.” It is evidently important for its policy that 
western leadership should seem baffled and angered by the Russian 
moves. The tranquil reaction of Mr Eisenhower and Mr Dulles to the 
invitation to Dr Adenauer proved impossible to fit into this picture ; 
it was therefore firmly passed over, and Moscow has been pouring out 
stories about “ consternation in Washington ” instead. Great pains are 
also being taken to distort the American suggestion that the “ summit ” 
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conference might discuss the promises of free elections 
that were given to East European countries after the 
war. Pravda and its satellite echoes transform this into 
a demand to restore “the regime of capitalists, land- 
lords and gendarmes.” For their part, the Communists 
say that at Geneva they will “ emphasise everything 
that might make for agreement.” 


* 


Unfortunately, they are simultaneously making it 
clear that they will do nothing of the kind. Quite some 
time before Mr Molotov’s speech at San Francisco, 
they had already semi-officially issued their list of 
“urgent problems, ripe for solution,” and it contains 
seven far-reaching demands. In proposing the removal 
of all armed forces from Germany, they give no encour- 
agement to anyone in the West who thinks they would 


Ge content if the Americans fell back to the Ems or 


even across the Channel ; Pravda makes it plain that 
they must return to Kansas, while the Russians retreat 
no further than Kénigsberg. Nor does this apply to 
Germany alone ; a second demand (on which the latest 
Russian disarmament terms are made to depend) is for 
the abolition of all military bases on foreign soil— 
leaving Germany a military vacuum, with the French 
army facing the Soviet and satellite forces across the 
north European plain almost alone and without even 
American air support from British or North African 
bases. M. Pinay pointed out earlier this month that 
the West’s true security is its common defence organisa- 
tion “ including the presence of allied forces in Europe, 
which is the real guarantee of it.” Moscow evidently 
makes the same diagnosis ; and it seeks to destroy that 
security at the root. 

These first two Russian demands are obviously 
unacceptable to the West, but others are piled on top 
of them. Communist China’s right to a veto-wielding 
position in Uno is pressed as part of a general Far 
Eastern settlement based on “ sovereignty,” implying 
the abandonment of Formosa and doubtless of south 
Vietnam, too. The “cold war” must be halted ; this 
unelaborated demand embraces the ending of western 
broadcasts to Eastern Europe and of support for refugee 
organisations, but not any corresponding slackening of 
Communist propaganda and activity in free countries, 
for that, Moscow insists, is nothing to do with Russia 
and must not even be discussed at Geneva. The 
western governments must wind up their controls on 
the export of strategic commodities and equipment to 
Communist countries, whose own governments would, 
however, retain their total control over all foreign trade 
and their power to use it as a political weapon ; the 
Soviet bloc’s six-year boycott of Jugoslavia, and Russia’s 
abrupt action against Australia when the Petrov inquiry 
began, are instructive examples. 

A sixth and a seventh item, both of them familiar 
enough, were later named as “ really urgent problems ” 
for discussion at the “summit ” ; European collective 
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security, and disarmament. Here one reaches the 
evasive side of the pentagon. When the Russians speak 
of “European collective security,” they are ref¢ ria 

to a specific plan, long canvassed by Mr Molotov, under 
which all European countries would rely for protection 
on pledges given by all other European countries. This 
plan, which evokes the ludicrous idea of, say, Hungary 
falling upon Russia’s flank in the event of a Soviet 2: “ 
on Finland, would be laughed out of existen: 2 
a matter of weeks if it were seriously proposed in ‘a 
country where free discussion is possible. The iia 
are, not surprisingly, unwilling to answer any searching 
questions about it, but it is constantly flown, like 3 
gaudy if somewhat fragile kite, too high for bee 
inspection.» _ 

No explanation is offered why a European collec: 
security system should be preferred to the world-wide 
system which Uno ought to provide, and wh ee 
development Moscow has persistently blocked ; nor do 
the Soviet leaders admit any inconsistency between this 
preference for the part rather than the whole and the 
Litvinov maxim that “peace is indivisible.” 
“European” security suits the Russians because it edges 
the United States out while leaving them dominant 
throughout the continent—their propaganda now dwells 
on the theme that the Soviet Union is a European 
power, while Americans are strangers—but it is pre- 
sented in quite other terms. Disarmament, likewise. 
is a field for evasive tactics. The Soviet terms offered 
on May roth, although at first sight far more realistic 
than anything previously offered, still contain blurs and 
gaps at vital points ; and Mr Molotov’s claim at San 
Francisco that Russia had “accepted in full” the 
western plan for conventional arms was a bland lic. 


»é 
\ 


* 


Turning to the most openly unfriendly part of the 
new Soviet policy, the western analyst notes a certain 
confusion. For months before the ratification of the 
Paris agreements, Soviet diplomats at cocktail parties 
were muttering “ This time we are serious ” (a remark 
to whose revealing implications they seemed blind). 
After ratification, the Russians solemnly interred their 
treaties with France and Britain ; and almost at once 
Mr Molotov was in Paris beaming at the very men 
who carried the agreements through. The melodramatic 
Warsaw conference gave birth to a mouse, and 
since then the threatening rumbles have become faintcr. 
The Warsaw fiasco doubtless reflected rising Sovic! 
hopes that the West Germans could yet be weaned aw.) 
from the western alliance, and that the painful business 
of baring an East German army to the eyes of Poles 
and Czechs could be avoided. But it would surely 
have been better not to have made the big bow-wow 
noises in the first place. Mr Molotov at least should 
know by now that they yield diminishing returns ° 
surely as cries of “‘ wolf.” 

The fine hand: that signed with Ribbentrop the pat 
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which carved up Poland is more evident in the last 
sector of the “ new look ” policy. Never has the ancient 
stratezy of “ divide and subjugate ” been more skilfully 
executed. Mr Molotov’s warehouse now stocks shades 
and grades of neutrality, non-involvement, freedom 
from alliances, active coexistence, zones of peace, tooth- 
less Litoism, and non-playing Nato membership, to 
suit all the possible clients who can be detached, or 
detached, from the alliances of the free nations. 
He has tried on the “neutral belt” idea, found it 
cramping and slipped into something looser, his com- 
fortible old “‘ European security” habit. And at this 
roint the pentagon is completed. For the most notable 
ibout the conciliatory gestures that form one side 
ind in themselves are meant to create a general 
i of euphoria, is that, apart from disarmament, the 
nost important of them have been made not to the 
West or the free world as a whole, but to selected 
nations ; first to the Japanese, then the Austrians, the 
Jugoslavs and the Germans. And in each case. the 
basic appeal has been, quite simply, “see how nice 
we can be to you if only you shake off the deadly 
Anglo-American embrace.” 

After a tour round Moscow’s new diplomacy such 
is has been attempted here, certain things are crystal 
clear. It is nonsense to deduce that the Russians are 
at last giving up their basic aims. As the Foreign 


Future of 


| [ may not be very long before the Government and 
ne public will have to get to grips with the thorny 


problem of National Service. This may seem, at first 


glance, simply a matter of deciding whether the two- 
year period of the call-up can be reduced or not. The 
arguments of the optimists are familiar. Service com- 
mitments have been cut by withdrawals from Suez, 
Korea, Trieste~and elsewhere ; if international talks 
cosper the process could go further. At the same 
ic the public is getting used to a concept of nuclear 
which, however apocalyptic it may be if it happens, 
ouzht to be economical of manpower meanwhile. 
»iuonal Service was originally instituted to provide 
| .irge reserve army, which is now almost meaningless 
in ot war or cold. Why, then, should not such man- 
“t savings make possible a cut in the call-up before 
‘ong ? A saving of 40,000 men by all three services 
siould, theoretically, knock three months off the two- 
yeir period ; a saving of 80,000 should reduce it to 
teen months. 
out the problem is not so simple, or so electorally 
cactive. In the first place, any cut would fall entirely 
v0 the period when servicemen are “ effectives ” rather 
‘iin “ trainees.” It would not reduce the immense cost 
ans disability of training 133,000 army recruits 
‘jaually ; but it would more than proportionately 
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Secretary suggested last week, they are trying to get 
the free nations to lay aside their protecting coat by 
beaming instead of blasting ; but they want the coat 
off just the same, and they are quite open about it to 
all who care to listen to them. The West’s new strength 
and unity have evidently helped to bring about their 
change of tactics, as have the Russians’ own internal 
difficulties and dissensions ; but that does not mean 
that their diplomacy is in retreat, or that there will be 
any lessening of subversive activity by their local 
Communist pawns. On the contrary, the Russians are 
approaching the “ summit” in their familiar fashion— 
with a set of “ maximum ” demands which they would 
be surprised to get, but for which they will press all 
the harder if the West seems ready to yield. 


How much less the Russians will actually settle for 


depends on the interplay between their own need for 


a settlement and western unity, patience, skill and 


imagination. The last is not the least important. If 
western statesmen can do no more in the phase of subtle 
diplomacy that is now beginning than adopt negative 


and defensive postures, the West will lose not only the 


confidence of “ third-party ” nations, but confidence in 


itself.- The real challenge to the West is to show 


itself not more elastic and yielding than the 


Russians, but more imaginative and positive in the 


pursuit of peace. 


the Call-Up 


reduce the numbers of trained men who are reaily 
useful. In the Army, generally speaking, the first year 
of the present call-up is mostly devoted to training and 
only the last six months produce the effective officers 
and NCOs. In the Navy and the RAF, the position is 
even worse. 

The burden of training servicemen, moreover, falls 
on the experienced cadres of the regular forces ; and 
it is at this point that the problem becomes more difficult 
still. All the services are suffering from the run-down 
of their cadres of men with more than six years’ service ; 
and part of the difficulty is directly attributable to the 
impact of national service itself. In the effort to attract 
men to long-service engagements, and to induce men 
to renew them subsequently, the services have been 
forced to offer shorter “ long-service ” periods. Today 
no man, whichever of the alternative types of “ long- 
service”? engagement he takes, binds himself to the 
army for more than three years at atime. The regular 
army is now a short-service army, and as different from 
the prewar professional army as can be imagined. And 
the danger of a short-service army is that, unlike one 
of old soldiers, it simply fades away. 

The decision to make a career in the services is now 
taken, when it is taken, after sampling service life, 
as a conscript or as a “regular” with an easy let-out 
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clause. The army, not the recruit, is on probation. 
It has not been possible to run an army of two com- 
pletely different elements—the national service intake, 
turning over every two years, and the prewar profes- 
sional element serving under various types of 12-year 
engagement (although, of course, a diminishing 
number of these still fortify the regular ranks). To 
put it crudely, and incompletely, the example of so 
many men taking their discharge at short intervals— 
and the continuous preoccupation in barracks and 
messes with civilian careers, wages and prospects—is 
proving too unsettling for long-service men. Before 
the war, their environment influenced them to renew ; 
to-day it tends to influence them to get out. Hence 
it has been necessary to offer competitive short-service 
terms to regulars. For example, the Army now offers 
a three-year engagement as an alternative to national 
service which brings a man more pay, no subsequent 
reserve training, and can be started before the call-up 
age so that he can go out without losing much ground 
to his national: service coevals. Alternatively, the 
Army offers a long-service engagement which, though 
described as a 22-year engagement, permits a man to 
opt out after three-yearly intervals. On the first type, 
the Army merely gains a year ; for both types the real 
problem is to get men to renew. If they do not renew, 
the experienced cadres wither. 


* 


Unfortunately, there are signs that they may be 
withering disturbingly quickly. Of the recent average 
Army intake of 133,000 men a year, only about 33,000 
have taken a three-year engagement (half of them under 
the 22-year scheme). Ideally a balanced army 
structure of age and experience requires that about one 
out of every six soldiers should have six years’ service 
and over, and this requires that one in three of the men 
now taking a three-year engagement should renew. 
The Secretary of State for War has been pressed by 
Mr Wigg and other Labour MPs to state what the all- 
important percentage of renewals is. He has answered, 
quite justifiably, that the percentage will not be fully 
available until October, when it will be possible to 
analyse results for the first period in which the only 
regular engagements on offer were three-year engage- 
ments. But for an earlier period, in which some men 
were taking three-year engagements and some still 
enlisting under the old 12-year schemes (five with the 
colours, seven on the reserve), the figures are ominous. 
Only 5.6 per cent of the men signing on for three years 
renewed. The probable figure taking both three-year 
and five-year men together may be Io to 1§ per cent. 
This is not nearly enough. Already the proportion of 
men with over six years’ service is only one in ten, not 
the desirable one in six. 

The services have therefore entered a vicious circle. 
Desperately short of regulars with “long service ” 
experience, they are all the moré in need of the useful 
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last six months of national service. But further, g 
reduction in the two-year call-up would obvious 


h; J 
serious repercussions on recruiting for th a 
regulars. With the alternative reduced to only 18 
months, it is all too likely that fewer national soryice- 
men would take a three-year engagement. And to 
introduce a competitive two-and-a-half year eng2oement 
would cut the experienced cadre still more. I: might 
necessitate giving men who take a 22-year eng ment 
the right to opt out every 30 months. The impact on 


the Navy and the R.A.F. would be very similar. The 
services might, if the Treasury agreed, do something 
to offset this effect by improving the conditions for 
long-service personnel ; certainly a new pay review js 
nearly due. But it is optimistic to suppose that it would 
solve the whole problem. The brutal fact is that, unless 
the present vicious circle can be broken, the generals 
and air-marshals will be forced to insist that the call-up 
must remain at two years even while service commit- 
ments are being steadily and visibly cut back. The 
politicians will be caught in the dilemma that while the 
reasons for such a demand may be compelling, they 
are almost impossible to explain in a way that will excite 
not only understanding but also agreement from the 
public. 

Is there any way in which the circle could be broken ? 
There is one. Although the services would be ill- 
served by any reduction in the period of the call-up, 
they might not—or soon might not—be so averse to 
a reduction in the number of young men who are made 
subject to it. They might even, when commitments 
allow, welcome such a reduction, for it would also 
reduce the time and manpower of the shrinking long- 
service cadres that are expended in the frustrations of 
training conscripts as reservists. It would then be pos- 
sible to free regulars for more interesting duties, 
increase the strength of the regular “ atmosphere ” in 
the services, and avoid competitively cutting regular 
engagements. Any such logical and economical solution, 
however, would mean that a very awkward nettle would 
have to be grasped. It would mean that some form of 
selective call-up would have to be introduced. 


* 


There can be little question that public feeling would 
be instinctively against this proposal. Egalitarianism 
would be outraged by further extending, for example, 
the categories of occupation which are exempt— 
especially as the next occupations for exemption would 
probably be students, scientists and technologists ; 
already a privileged elite. Other occupations (such as 
engineering for export) which gained exemption would 
increase their attractiveness ; this might seem to be 
sound economically, but the services would not we!come 
a narrowing pf the recruiting field that would deprive 
them of many of the skills they most need—and 
improve. An alternative method of selective service 
would be some form of balloting, which might be fairer, 
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but would not necessarily appeal to the national sporting 
instincts. For it would mean that if the intake were 
at first only slightly reduced, the winners of the prize 
of exemption would be an envied and suspect minority ; 
:mitments would have to fall heavily and regular 
renewals rise steeply before the ballot selected a 
minority for service and the odds turned tolerably 
against being called up. The fact must be faced that 
balloting would be far harder to organise than simple 
extensions of exemptions to more and more occupations 

1 possibly to more and more “ favoured people ” 
with bad big toes. 

Yet the alternative may be to load the services with 
ever-increasing difficulties. As commitments were 
reduced “ National Service ” would increasingly mean 
not only employing the nation’s manpower in a wasteful 
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and ineffective way, but also the final destruction of 
hopes of rebuilding the armed services as full-time 
professions ; and without this latter there can be no 
hope of ever getting back to a professional, whole-time, 
well-paid and efficient Army, Navy and Air Force, such 
as anti-conscriptionist Labour MPs often demand. It 
looks as if the nation will have to choose between its 
obsession with fair shares in square-bashing for all, and 
efficient and economical fighting services ‘based on the 
readiness of everyone to accept the contingent lability 
to serve and the risk of losing some civilian money. and 
seniority thereby. There are evils in both courses. But 
at least there is a chance that the latter course 
might in the end terminate conscription altogether. 
Do those who are most attached to milk-of-the-word 
egalitarianism really want to miss that chance ? 


Orphan Island 


By a Special Correspondent 


Nee explosions in Nicosia show that the 
political temperature is rising again in Cyprus, 
and it is clear that the Government again has trouble on 
its hands. One has every sympathy with the individual 
officials who have to deal with it. But that continuing 
abstraction, Her (or His) Majesty’s Government, has 
only itself to blame. For if there is trouble in Cyprus 
it is because nobody in authority has ever given the 
island sufficient thought. Nor were there many signs, 
either in the debate that was devoted to Cyprus in the 
old House of Commons just before it was dissolved or 
in this week’s general colonial debate, that the process 
of thought has yet started. Labour speakers, for the 
most part, simply advocated self-determination ; the 
Government was content to stand on the old 
ground that the only change it would contemplate in 
Cyprus would be the grant of a constitution of the stan- 
dard colonial type—which, indeed, the Cypriots could 
have just as soon as they had the sense to ask for it. But 
even a short stay in the island is enough to convince 
anyone that neither of these seemingly simple prescrip- 
tions really provides a solution. 

British policy has often been described as ostrich-like. 
In Cyprus a better analogy would be the lobster, for it is 
only on the surface that it is unyielding. Whatever may 
de true of London, the colonial administration is 
certainly not uncompromising. It looks forward with 
cagerness to the most far-reaching compromises. How 
could it do otherwise ? For a government, to be uncom- 
promising needs bottomless resources — spiritual, 
material and financial—and the one thing with which 
of British people have never ‘been willing to supply 
their farflung representatives is resources of any kind. 
A colonial administration that lives on a shoe-string 
inevitably feels uncomfortable when the, people over 
whom it rules are out of sympathy with it; the 


only future course to which it can look forward 
is that of handing over responsibility to the repre- 
sentatives of the people—some representatives, chosen 
somehow. This is the whole modern tradition 
of the Colonial Service. And the representatives of 
the service in Cyprus refrain only with visible difficulty 
from telling the Cypriots to follow the example of the 
Gold Coast. If only the Archbishop would behave like 
Dr Nkrumah, they almost say aloud, he could have any- 
thing he wanted within a few years. The Colonial 
Office is so deeply committed to the idea of a con- 
stitution, on which it stakes all its hopes, that if ever 
an elected legislature came into existence, the Governor 
of the day would have to go to almost any lengths to 
keep it in existence. A politician who had the sense 
and the patience to play his cards one by one, instead 
of asking for all the tricks at the start, would have little 
difficulty in leading the Colonial Office to an acceptance 
of enosis. The administrators in Cyprus and at the 
Colonial Office will not admit that their policy is one 
of delayed enosis. But that is what it would amount to 
if the Cypriots knew how to play their hand. 


* 


Would this be so terrible a result ? If the British 
face can be saved, would any essential national interest 
be damaged by a reunion of Cyprus with Greece ? At 
any time between 1878, when the British occupation 
began, and a very few years ago, the answer would have 
been No. Indeed, it would have been difficult to estab- 
lish that Britain had any interest at all in Cyprus—iittle 
enough interest had ever been shown. At any time in 
those seventy years, enosis might have been regarded 
as regrettable, but neither as impossible nor as un- 
natural. What, after all, did Mr Gladstone say in 1897 ? 
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That he would feel satisfaction if he could see “the 
population of that Hellenic island placed in organic 
union with their brethren of the Kingdom of Greece.” 


But it would not be so easy today. For one thing, it 
would not be so easy to save Britain’s face—not merely 
the Prime Minister’s face after the very dogmatic stand 
he took during his visit to Athens in September, 1953, 
but also the face of the British people after the stands 
they have not taken in other parts of the Middle East. In 
Palestine, in the Canal Zone, in the Sudan, at Abadan 
and elsewhere—in all these instances the British, saying 
they would ne’er consent, have consented to surrenders 
great or small. If now, having been even more dogmatic 
than usual, we run away from an ambitious cleric, a 
parcel of politicians in Athens and a handful of hooligans 
in Nicosia, it will be the final proof to all the wiseacres 
in the Near and Middle East. From Corfu to Karachi, 
it will be difficult ever again to convince anybody that 
the British are in earnest. The fruits of such a demon- 
stration would be far more embarrassing than anything 
that can happen in Cyprus. 

The second thing that has changed is the attitude of 
Turkey. From the time that theoretical Turkish 
sovereignty over Cyprus ended in 1920 until very 
recently, Ankara showed no noticeable interest in 
Cyprus. But now it takes a strong interest, and 
declares that it will fight rather than permit the 
sovereignty of the island to go to Greece. There are 
those who say that the British Government itself, by its 
well-known conspiratorial methods, contrived to 
procure this change in the Turkish attitude ; but there 
is really no evidence for this, and it is highly unlikely. 
However the new Turkish interest in Cyprus arose, it is 
genuine enough, and there is no reason to suppose that 
the Turkish Government is not in full earnest. 

The third thing that has changed has been the 
decision to build in Cyprus the main British military 
and air base for the Middle East. This is the last place 
in the whole area to which the British forces can go ; 
if they are forced out of Cyprus, they have to go back 
to England. To suggest to the service chiefs that they 
could get all they want out of a long-term treaty with 
Greece after the island had become Greek, with the 
added advantage of a friendly population, is to excite 
the most violent reaction. Why, they ask, did a base 
in Cyprus (where geography is not very favourable) 
ever become necessary ? Because the services had to 
leave Ismailia and Habbaniyah. And why was that ? 
Because treaties made in good faith were denounced or 
revised. What reason is there to suppose that Greek 
governments will stick to their predecessors’ bargains 
any better than Egyptian governments ? And as for the 
friendly population, the services know from experience 
that “ friendliness ” can be turned on and off at the tap 
by any politicians who get into control. The m*itary 
view is that every penny of the many millions of pounds 
that are being spent at Dekelia and Akrotiri is being 
thrown away unless the assumption of continuing 
British sovereignty holds good. 
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What, then, if enosis is out of the question, is the 
path that British policy should pursue? Wha: 
to be the easiest course is to dig the toes in, to s: 
no change is contemplated, and to defy anyone who 
disagrees. But it only seems to be the easiest Curse 
because it involves no hard thinking. Actually. 
likely to be the most difficult of all courses. For 
mean fighting on three fronts—against growing wrest 
in Cyprus itself ; against world-wide criticism in the 
United Nations and elsewhere ; and against rcs:ive 
public opinion at home. Only for a brief period will 
it be possible for the British Government to go on 
saying non possumus. After that it will have to decide 
to do something. 


that 


It 38 
will 


* 


But what ? Though a brief visit to the island confers 
no authority to do more than make a few tentative sug- 
gestions, there is no need to be too modest, as the 
obvious first need is for some fresh thinking. Perhaps 
the essential preliminary to anything else is to stop 
thinking of Cyprus as a run-of-the-mill colony, or 
indeed as a colony at all. It is, after all, a European 
island, with a people of a standard of literacy and civil- 
isation unknown in the colonial world. Together with 


_ Malta and Gibraltar, it should be removed from the 


purview of the Colonial Office and the Colonial Service. 
Whether they should go under the Home Office, as has 
been proposed for Malta, is more doubtful ; it sounds 
right, but it might lead to their being looked after by the 
same section of the Home Office which today administers 
Welsh affairs, together with explosives, the betting laws 
and petitions to the Crown. It would probably be better 
to create a separate Mediterranean Office in London, 
and a separate Mediterranean Service. To suggest this 
change is not intended as disrespect to either the 
intentions or the devotion of the Colonial servants who 
today administer Cyprus. But their heart is inevitably 
in Africa, where so many of them served before, and 
where so many of their personal ambitions lic. 

The second suggestion that can be made is thal 
the fresh thinking about Cyprus should start from the 
cultural and economic angles rather than from the 
political. What could be done to improve education in 
Cyprus ? Why should there be no institutions of 
higher education, so that any ambitious boys have 
to go to England or to Athens (and Athens is both 
nearer and cheaper) ? How much farther can irmga- 


‘tion be carried ? (Characteristically, it is only now 


that an effort is being made to find out the answer.) 
Could Cyprus, if equipped with a deep-water free port, 
serve as a commercial base for Britain in the Middle 
East as well as a military one ? Or, as a comprehensive 
exercise, let someone try to say what would happen (© 
the island if it came under the control of a really 
energetic colonising power. What would the Americans 
or the Germans do ? 


Development of this sort, of course, would cost 
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money. But that leads on to another most interesting 
aspect. At the moment, money is being pumped into 
the island, for the purpose of building the basé, at fully 
as {ist a rate as its economy can stand—indeed, faster, 
for ‘he boom has a distinctly inflationary look. It is 
the opinion of the authorities that an inflow of about 
{s million a year is the most than can be absorbed 
without inflation. (That is, after all, the equivalent of 
something like £1,500 million a year for the United 
Kingdom.) For the next two years or so, this rate of 
intlow is assured by the military plans. But after that 
it will begin to drop, and what will happen then ? 
Either the boom will collapse, and depression will be 
added to the Government’s worries. Or else there will 

- to be am imaginative, adequate and _ properly 
phased Development Plan. Five million a year is a 
small price to pay for a secure base. What would the 
Germans do ? 

But in the end, thoughts will have to come back to 
politics. And when they do, they might go right 
back to first principles. What is the minimum British 
interest in Cyprus? In the present and foreseeable 
state of the world, the island is needed as a base for 
British power and influence in the Middle East, which 
we believe to be for the good of the world and which is, 
in any event, one of our vital national interests. That 
is the basis of the American claim to be in Panama, and 
it is our basic reason for being in Cyprus. That being 
so, we should define what we need for these purposes 
and confine ourselves to that. At a guess, the basic 


Less than the Packet of 
Cigarettes 


M" BATY, the footplatemen’s leader, has put a brave 
i¥ 1 face on the award given by the referee, Lord Justice 
‘Morris, last Monday ; and he deserves credit for it. He 
‘aid, in one of his memorable phrases, 
We have fought a craftsmen’s battle, and bearing in mind 
the opposition and the intrusion, the result is not without 
significance, 
Not without significance it certainly is. The settlement 
will give 3s. to every driver with more than two years’ 
ervice, but the strikers should now be doing some depress- 
ing arithmetic, On an average, and allowing for £2 a week 
of strike pay, each driver must have lost £25 or so in wages 
during the three weeks’ stoppage. The 30 per cent of 





Notes of the Week 





requirements of British policy are sovereignty (that is, 
the right as a last resort to cut through Gordian knots), 
military facilities and the maintenance of internal order. 
We should reserve these things to ourselves, and refuse 
to enter into any discussion of them. 

These, however, are only part of the functions of 
government, and not a large part either. Agriculture, 
industry and commerce, taxation, education, social 
services, labour, co-operatives (which thrive in Cyprus) 
—none of these affects the vital interests of Britain. Why 
should there not be an invitation to the Greek and 
Turkish governments to confer with the British Govern- 
ment on the best means by which they could be 
associated in the administration—or in supervising the 
administration by the Cypriots themselves—of these 
matters ? The Archbishop would no doubt hold out 
for complete Enosis or nothing. But it is doubtful 
whether Athens would, or whether it could go on with 
its agitation if it did. There are precedents in American 
federalism for two governments existing side by side in 
one territory, each with its own courts, its own legisla- 
tures, its own taxes and its own administrators. The only 
added complication here suggested is that one of the 
parallel governments should be wholly British, while 
the other was tri-national. 

To suggest a combination of the principles of 
Dyarchy and Condominium (both of which are 
anathema in Whitehall) is admittedly audacious ; but 
audacity is needed. Any constitution based upon them 
would be unique in the world. But so is Cyprus. 





drivers who are on shunting duties, and who would have 
got nothing under the offer made by the Transport Com- 
mission before the strike began, will have to work more than 
three years before their 3s. rise makes up for this loss. The 
60 per cent of drivers who work trains of “ secondary im- 
portance,” and who would have got 2s. 6d. a week from the 
commission’s offer, will have to work nearly twenty years 
before the strike will have been worth their while. And the 
10 per cent of drivers who work the most important trains 
would have got 5s. from the commission’s offer, or two 
shillings more than they are going to get now. Finally, 
the firemen and cleaners get nothing at all from Lord 
Justice Morris’s award ; and drivers in their first and second 
year of service get only one and two shillings respectively. 

Meanwhile the commission has been negotiating with 
both the railway unions about the mileage allowances, which 
it had been agreed should be part of the settlement. In 
May the commission offered to reduce the mileage above 
which an allowance (now one hour’s pay for every 15 miles) 
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is paid, from 140 to 80 miles. The unions, obviously, 
would like a lower limit and higher allowances, but the need 
to have something in the bag at the time of their annual 
conferences may be a spur to a speedy settlement. 


A Minister for Exports? 


T is possible that the first Conservative back-bench revolt 
] of this Parliament will erupt over the Board of Trade. 
The logic of removing responsibility for steel and engineer- 
ing from the Ministry of Supply has been generally accepted, 
but the wisdom of giving it to the Board of Trade in that 
department’s present state is more in doubt. The Tories 
have for some time taken a jaundiced view of the Board’s 
talent for export promotion. 

The usual Tory practice has been to blame the Board’s 
shortcomings on either the President or the department’s 
organisation, but this takes a superficial view of a complex 
problem. The Board’s organisation is not on paper par- 
ticularly ill-arranged ; and Mr Thorneycroft, as is. the case 
with any President of the Board of Trade, is obviously in the 
uncomfortable position of having the Treasury jogging one 
elbow and the Foreign Office the other. At a time when the 
Board’s powers of compulsion are being largely exchanged 
for the less easily manipulated powers of persuasion, its 
policy is particularly susceptible to that of the Treasury. 

The real trouble, however, is that the volume of work that 
pours through this department to the desks of the President 
and his Permanent Secretary is already far too large. Some 
Tories therefore think that the department for overseas 
trade should again be hived off, this time perhaps under a 
Minister of Cabinet rank. This might make it easier to raise 
the status and authority of Britain’s commercial representa- 
tion overseas. There is an additional reason for action 
at this time. The Monopoly Commission’s major report 
on certain restrictive practices will be published next week, 
and the Government will then find it hard to avoid taking 
legislative action. This will keep the President and his 
Ministerial assistants enmeshed in complex legislative work 
all winter. Before they are lost to sight, the Government 
needs to make sure that there are adequate administrative 
arrangements for oiling the export drive. The latter should 
not be regarded as a spare-time occupation. 


Belgrade Talks with the West 


T was the Jugoslavs who took the initiative in asking for 

the talks with the three western ambassadors which 
began in Belgrade yesterday. It was not their object to tell 
the western powers about the recent Russian visit to 
Belgrade, for they have already done that, but the two 
meetings are not unconnected. Although the Jugoslavs had 
asked for the western talks before the Soviet visit was 
announced, they presumably knew that it was in the offing 
and .no doubt wished to arrange some counterbalancing 
contacts with the West. Their idea was that the talks 
should range over as wide a field as possible ; they are 
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presumably eager to give the western powers, now toiling up 
the last stages of their journey to the summit, the benefit 
of Jugoslav ideas about what they will find when they get 
there. 

For the western powers, the talks will provide an oppor- 
tunity to reassess Belgrade’s relationship to themselves. 
This should not cause any unpleasant surprises. The 
Jugoslavs have already made it clear that they were rerelled 
and not attracted by the experience of their close contacts 
with their Russian guests. But although they have no 
intention at the moment of letting down their guard, they 
de believe that international tension is less and that the 
chances of doing business with the Russians are now better 
than they have been. This belief makes it easier for them 
to remain firmly in their favourite position—on the fence— 
although when they get down to particular issues, they 
find that on many, notably Germany, they have much more 
in common with the West than with the East. 

It is unfortunate, however, that they still seem to feel 
that to maintain their independent position they must turn 
a blind eye to Nato’s purely defensive character and con- 
demn it as a military bloc just as responsible as the 
Communist bloc for the growth of international tension. 
Many people, and not only in the United States, may find 
it increasingly odd that a country with this attitude towards 
Nato should receive economic and military aid, without any 
strings attached, from Nato powers. Moreover, the Jugo- 
slavs could play a unique role in increasing real international 
understanding. It is to be hoped—for everyone’s sake— 
that they will not throw away this opportunity by 
unnecessarily alienating western trust. 


Russo-Japanese Nerve War 


N the Russo-Japanese talks now in progress in London 

two wily sets of negotiators have come face to face, and 
connoisseurs of old-fashioned diplomacy are watching them 
with interest. The Russians opened with their classical 
gambit, the presentation of a series of impossible demands. 
According to infor- 
mation made public 
in Tokyo, they are 
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request for the release of the 12,000-0dd Japanese nationals 
are thought still to be in their hands with the answer 
they hold only war criminals, and that these will be 
leased when they have completed their sentences. 
yet the fact that it was the Russians who first suggested 
these talks indicates that they have come to London with 
more in mind than just a repetition of the claims they made 
in 1951. Their offer will probably develop by a series of 
“ -oncessions,” involving the territorial questions, the 
prisoners and fishing rights, but leaving intact a hard core 
of demands based on the neutrality clause. The Japanese, 
however, seem equally determined to play the game in their 
own way. It is not often that the Russians find themselves 
beaten to it in “ leaking ” the proceedings of secret conver- 
cations to the world, and last week’s disclosures have 
markedly stiffened Japanese opinion against the granting of 
far-reaching concessions. The Japanese delegate in London, 
Mr Matsumoto, who declares himself ready for a six-month 
impaign, is reported to have told the Russians that he will 
not discuss the restoration of diplomatic relations until 
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Japan’s claims have been dealt with. There are likely to 
be many mofe quiet strolls across the road in Kensington 
Palace Gardens. 


German Army’s Birth Pangs 


r now seems possible that the Bonn parliament may 
| disperse on holiday before any legal basis is set up for 
he new German army. Dr Adenauer has been frustrated 
in his attempt to rush through a sketchy bill which would 
illow volunteer cadres to be formed with the status of “ civil 

rvants on probation” as an interim measure until. the 
whole batch of military laws are passed. The Bundesrat 
the upper house) has refused to consider the bill as it 
stands, and the Bundestag has postponed the first reading. 
A storm of criticism of Dr Adenauer and the newly- 
fledged Minister of Defence, Herr Blank, has broken out in 
political circles. The burdén of their complaint is that the 
“blanket ” bill is an affront to parliament, presented before 
the government has revealed the proposals it intends to 
make for political control of the army. The members of the 
Upper House also resent the way in which the rights of the 
iederal Lander are being by-passed. Their wrath has been 
roused by the Minister of Finance, who has handed over an 
interim sum to the Defence Ministry while competencies are 
till undecided. 

This zeal for maintaining their democratic rights is a 

-althy sign of new times in Germany. No one in Britain 
can object to seeing a German minister of defence castigated 
‘or refusing to answer parliamentary questions or give a 
press conference. Herr Blank may well have an excuse at 
the moment, because the government’s full declarations are 
promised shortly, but even so it is hard to understand why, 
alter years of paper work in Bonn, so little should still be 
<nown about the means whereby powers will be divided 
oetween the armed forces, parliament and the executive. 

3 Recent changes inside the Ministry of Defence, including 
(he departure of one of the leaders of the reformist group, 
give the impression that there is still confusion about ways 
of deaiing with the situation. It is indeed an immensely 
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complicated one. Germany’s allies should bear in mind 
that the new Wehrmacht is starting with its traditions 
broken, with little or no national prestige and in an 
atmosphere of antagonism fostered by films, books and 
political speeches. It is one thing to welcome a break with 
the past ; but there is a danger that too little will be done 
to replace it. It is in Britain’s interest, and that of Nato as 
a whole, to see that the Germans do not go from one 
extreme to the other—from an army of nationalist tin-gods 
to one treated by its own countrymen with contempt and 
mistrust. 


Masters of their House ? 


HE select committee of the House of Lords set up this 
+ week to consider the attendance of peers and the 
powers that the House may possess in this respect is a 
purely fact-finding body, but the question that looms behind 
it is crucial: can the peers themselves limit the membership 
of their own House ? Any scheme of reform will have to 
propose a limit on the number of hereditary peers qualified 
to sit in the new House, and there is much doubt whether 
the peers can do this in existing circumstances, for each 
hereditary peer is summoned to Parliament by royal 
command, 

The unofficial scheme of reform that has been in mind 
ever since the all-party talks of 1949 provides that the new 
House should contain life peers, and that the number of 
hereditary peers should be confined to 200, chosen from and 
by the whole body of over 800. Something on these lines 
will have.to be agreed if the House of Lords is ever to be 
reformed ; yet when the motion to set up the select com- 
mittee came before the peers this week, a wave of suspicion 
engulfed Lord Salisbury from some quite eminent corners 
of the House. 

The one hopeful sign is that the need for reform is being 
seen with growing clarity on the Labour benches. These 
are becoming desperately thin in both quality and quantity, 
and are destined to become more so by 1960, by which time 
there will have been no new Labour peers created for nine 
years. Some of the party’s elder statesmen now being 
bundled aside in the Commons could well grace the Opposi- 
tion benches in the Lords before the end of this Parliament. 
Even, perhaps, a certain Lord Limehouse of Cherry 
Cottage ? 


Stevedores in Con fusion 


HE dock strike has survived the week, but the National 

Amalgamated Stevedores and Dockers are now 
split wide open. The bitterness between London and 
Liverpool was intensified when Mr Barrett, the general 
secretary, seeing which way the wind was blowing in 
London, announced that he had been against the strike from 
the beginning ; and it rose to fury when a meeting of . 
London stevedores on Tuesday accepted by a large majority 
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a recommendation of their own representatives on the 
executive that they should return to work on Monday 
if the men in the north would do so too. Even 
in London there are two factions. . Mr Timothy, the 
man who ostentatiously tore up his Communist party card 
at the time of the last dock strike in the autumn, leads the 
minority who will not “ betray ” the men in the north. As 
for the men on Merseyside, they are. breathing fire. Ever 
since the beginning of the month, when they rejected the 
executive’s recommendation that they should return to 
work, there has been talk of starting a breakaway union. 
Now they are playing with the delightful idea of marching 
on London and cleaning up the traitors there first. Mr 
Barrett has resigned from his office, and his deputy, Mr 
Newman is leaving the union at the end of next week. 

It is not surprising that the men in the north are in a 
sullen mood. They have lost four weeks’ wages and gained 
nothing—except the re-affiliation of their union to the TUC, 
which they could have had at any time by making pro- 
pitiatory noises. To put their trust in the verdict of 
the TUC’s disputes committee, which is adjudicating on 
the “ poaching ” issue, is to walk straight into the spider’s 
parlour. It is true that after the committee has given its 
verdict, which the NASD executive has undertaken to 
accept, the way would in theory be clear for the stevedores 
to reach an understanding with the Transport and General 
Workers Union about their representation on local com- 
mittees. But the strike leaders know that the committee’s 
verdict can hardly be contrary to the Bridlington agree- 

nt: the TUC is bound to say that the stevedores should 
give up their “ poached” members. And if they accept 
these terms, then most of their case for representation on 
port committees in the north will disappear. 


Striking Back 


T is to be hoped that the Minister of Labour will not 
| take the slightest notice of those who are protesting 
against the call up of merchant seamen who are on strike. 
In his answer to Labour MPs on Tuesday, Sir Walter 
chose to base his defence on mere procedure. It was not 
for his Ministry, he said, to exercise discretion in the 
matter. Once a seaman has ceased to be registered with 
the Registrar General of Shipping and Seamen, the Ministry 
is notified of the fact by the Merchant Navy Establish- 
ment Administration, and if the man is under 26 and 
has not yet done military service then the call-up is 
automatic. The only reason why the same action had not 
been taken when miners were on strike was that there was 
no similar procedure for notifying his Ministry, which had 
to make its own inquiries. But if it found that men under 
26 were no longer employed as miners, the call-up again 
was automatic. 

There is another and better defence which the Minister 
could have used. These men are striking against the com- 
munity. Their action has been nicely timed by someone 
to do the maximum damage to the country’s tourist trade. 
If ever there has been a case in which the community has 
been justified in striking back for once, it has been this 
one. How effective counter-action can be is shown by 


_ the fact that large numbers of the Atlantic crews who were 


on strike at Liverpool have re-registered for work—a move- 
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ment aided no doubt by the Cunard Company’s legal action 
against six of the strikers’ leaders and the summ.: 
obtained by the master of the Queen Mary against 4, 
who refused to obey orders when on board. With 
sailing of the Queen Ehzabeth from Southampton on | 
day, it looks as if the strike should not last much Jon: 
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Generals in Buenos Aires 


HE revolt against General Perén, which had app 

been prepared over the past three years, exploded 
the fight between the Roman Catholic Church and 
Argentine government was at a climax. Its leaders, 
officers some of whom belong to old and anti-Pero) 
families, evidently calculated that they could associate their 
own coup with clerical disaffection throughout the country. 
The Argentine army, which is of course Catholic bur not 
necessarily clerical in its sympathies, chose to quash + 
rebellion—but for its own ends; and it is not yet cle: 
what these are. At the moment, everything suggests that the 
president has lost ground. The army, to whom he owes 
his salvation, is very much in control and the Minister for 
the Army, General Lucero, has emerged as a dominant 
figure. President Perén has not been allowed to celebrate 
his victory by calling out the workers ; and it is the army 
that has issued calming proclamations to all Catholics and 
has assured them of its protection. 

But it would be rash to consider General Perén as already 
expendable or to speculate about a change of regime. [he 
army leaders cannot undo overnight the countless social 
and political works of Peronismo, nor is there any evidence 
that they wish to restore democracy in Argentina. As things 
calm down, they must almost inevitably turn back to die c one 
man who heads a strong political apparatus, although they 
are unlikely to tolerate some of his most doctrinaire \ 
leagues, such as Sr Borlenghi, the minister of the inte: 
Meanwhile, Argentina’s recently reiterated claims on the 
Falkland Islands—which could hardly be pressed by a 
country unable to rely on its own navy—are now to be taken 
even less seriously than usual ; and the Chileans, who have 
their own reasons for seeking a diversion from domest 
troubles, have shown a nice sense of timing in repeaiin 
their claims to Antarctic territories over which they a 
odds with Argentina as well as with Britain. 
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Mr Beyen Finds London Foggy 


: is difficult to understand why Mr Beyen has had to 
| urn to The Hague with little more than assurances 
he British Government would soon know its own 

Mr Beyen came to London earlier this week, not as 
Netherlands foreign minister but as a representative 

> Messina conference, to prepare the ground for the 
invitation which will shortly be sent asking the 

h Government to participate, in almost any capacity it 

-s, in the committee which is to study how the next 

in integrating the European economy might be taken. 

[he committee, which is to meet during the summer with 

M. Spaak in the chair, has been given no power to do 


anything that will bind any government in any way. After 


has reported to the foreign ministers of the Six on what 
might be done to integrate European transport and power, 
including atomic power, and to bring about, in stages, a 
broad common market, the ministers will have io decide 
where they want to go and how they want to get there. At 
that stage, basic decisions will have to be taken and the 
British Government will have to determine what its relation- 
ship with any new institutions, or modified old institutions, 
is to be. There is much to be said for taking those decisions 
on the basis of the understanding which would come from 
vorking with the European countries as they develop their 
plans during the summer. 
A logical case can of course be made out that the OEEC, 
ith staff and facilities already available, could do most of 
hat the new committee will be asked to do. But logic is 
v somewhat beside the point. The Six will meet with 
sritish participation or without it. If Mr Macmillan meant 
it when he said in the House of Commons last week that 
he was “ convinced that the European idea is one by which, 
d perhaps by which alone the German people can be kept 
within the European fold,” Mr Beyen should have his 
inswer by return of post. 
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No Stand against Strydom? 


A i STRYDOM’S Senate Amendment Bill has received the 
.¥ 1 Governor-General’s assent, and all that now remains 

‘or the Nationalists to fill up the Senate with the required 
umber of obedient party men who, at the prime minister’s 
prompting, will vote through any further amendment of the 
constitution that he finds expedient—even the extinction of 
the upper house itself. Thus for all practical purposes 
South Africa has acquired not merely a unicameral legisla- 
‘ure but the essential apparatus of a single-party dictator- 
ship. And Mr Strydom looks like having little need to 
cestr himself further, for the United party, his chief 
‘ntagonist, has this week taken yet another suicidal plunge. 

Already splintered on the right %y the. defection of six 
of its members to form the Conservative party, the United 
party has mow developed a crack on the left. Mr Bernard 
Friedman, one of its few members with the courage of his 
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liberal convictions, has been expelled from the caucus, and 
has threatened to resign his seat and contest it again as an 
independent. But the rift goes deeper than this ; all over 
the country there is anxiety over the party’s vacillation, It 
was brought into the open last weekend by its leaders’ feeble 
attitude to the question whether they would restore the Cape 
Coloured voters to the common electoral roll if the United 
party returned to power. Even on this now highly 
hypothetical issue they could not agree on any clear stand. 


Debating the Colonies 


CCORDING to the Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, 
A the debate on the colonies last week was the first such 
general debate since 1952. Many MPs must feel that there 
will be little to regret if the next one is postponed for 
another four or five years. In so far as the debate had any 
focus, it was upon the category of “colonies in trouble,” 
which is in any case a diverse list, including Malaya, Kenya, 
British Guiana, Cyprus, and perhaps Malta and some others. 
Mr Lennox Boyd dealt with them in turn, and was soothing 
about them all. He reported fewer incidents in Kenya and - 
Malaya ; he assured the House that he was right to stick 
to his decision about Nyasaland’s constitutional reform ; 
he was vague about Uganda ; he promised Malta, Jamaica, 
and other territories his careful consideration of their—very 
diverse—claims. 

In general, however, the debate was productive of little 
of lasting value ; the subject was too wide, the problems too 
miscellaneous, the knowledge of members too compart- 
mented, and the issues too various, to make a worthwhile 
Parliamentary discussion. Even the attempt by some Labour 
MPs to define a decisive difference between their colonial 
policy and that of the Government—for which the occasion 
was well adapted-—failed to come off. In future, it would 
be better to debate specific colonial issues or areas, of which 
plenty call for expert parliamentary dissection, for there is 
no common colonial issue to argue out. Labour spokesmen 
generally wanted to go faster and further than the 
present pace, whether in constitutional reform, the intake 
of colonial undergraduates, or the creation of co-operatives, 
irrespective of the facts on the ground. But the truth is 
that nearly every colony—or at least colonial region—today 
is a complex and integrated political and economic entity ; 
if Parliament cannot find time to give these, one by one, 
the attention they deserve, it can at least deal with the more 
important. A Cook’s tour of the colonies is almost an insult 
to the people whose welfare and destinies are involved. 


On the Rates 


E keynote struck by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in his speech at the conference of the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants last week, was the 
need for “the sternest efforts of efficiency and economy ” 
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in local government services. Mr Butler evidently fears 
that the increased rating valiations that will come into 
effect next year will lead some local authorities to assume 
that they can spend more of the ratepayer’s money— instead 
of accepting the proposition that as rating values go up rate 
poundages should come down in full proportion. This is 
a tendency that will have to be watched. 

At the same conference, Mr Gilbert Sugden sketched 
the silent revolution that has taken place in local finance 
during the last fifteen years. One feature has been the 
narrowing—although not the closing—of the gap between 
the rates that have to be levied by poor authorities, compared 
with those with which rich ones can get away. Merthyr 
Tydfil’s rate was once four times that of Bournemouth, 
and it is still precisely double ; thanks, however, to the 
Exchequer Equalisation Grant, the great bulk of local 
guthorities now levy a very similar rate—roughly between 
21s. and 27s. in the £. Equally significant is the changed 
pattern of local government expenditure. In real terms 
current expefiditure from the rates has risen by only some 
five per cent between 1938-39 and 1952-53, to a total of 
£916 million for all local authorities in England and Wales 
in the latter year. Out of this total, however, education now 
takes 38 per cent compared with 26 per cent before the 
war ; while the share of highways has fallen from 13 to 8 
per cent. Under capital expenditure (total £475 million in 
1952-53), housing has jumped from 39 to 67 per cent; it 
has done so in part by squeezing to the bone the outlay on 
roads, parks, libraries, and civic amenities generally. 

Increased help from the central government has brought 
with it increased central control, which the local authorities 
do not like. Sir George Schuster, in another paper to the 
conference, suggested one way out of their quandary. If 
the grant for each service was based on the costs that an 
efficient authority could be expected to incur for a given 
standard of service, there would be little need for central 
control. The ratepayers would then reap the rewards or 
penalties for the degree of efficiency of their council, as well 
as being free (if they wanted) to pay for higher than 
average standards. The difficulty would be to determine 
standard costs satisfactorily, but it need not be insuperable. 


Signor Scelba Throws in His Hand 


HE imminent fall of Signor Scelba’s government has 
been prophesied many times almost from the day he 
assumed office sixteen months ago ; but when he did finally 
give up the struggle last Wednesday, the end came almost 
as a surprise. It had looked as if, with the help of a 
cabinet reshuffle, the Prime Minister would succeed in his 
strenuous efforts to compose the differences within his own 
Christian Democrat party and to rally to his standard the 
three small centre parties whose support he needed to 
maintain a majority. But the tiny Republican party proved 
recalcitrant, and this was apparently seized upon by dissi- 
dent Christian Democrats to stir up fresh trouble and 
compel the Prime Minister to throw in his hand. Thus, in 
the end, Signor Scelba has been forced out of office, not 
by the constitutional process of an adverse vote in parlia- 
ment, but by a revolt within his own party. 
At the time of writing the President, Signor Gronchi, has 
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barely begun the series of consultations that precede the 
formation of a new government in Italy. His task is not 
an enviable one. Any government must be grouped round 
the largest party, the Christian Democrats, with their 261 
seats in the Chamber. But if they are to govern with ap 
effective majority they must have allies. The alliance with 
the small lay parties, which has lasted eight years, now scems 
to have spent itself, at least for the time being. Bu: no 
attempt to join up either with the Nenni Socialists on 
the left or the Monarchists on the right seems very prac- 
ticable, even if it were desirable, for there would be stiff 
opposition from one or other wing of the Christian Demo- 


crats. A minority Christian Democrat government is not 
a very alluring possibility ; at best it would live an uncom- 
fortable hand-to-mouth existence and at worst it would 


soon fall through its internal divisions—for the men wh 
brought down Signor Scelba seem united only in their 
desire to get rid of him. If Italy is to have a chance of 
stable, effective and progressive government without 
recourse to fresh elections, order must be brought out of . 
the chaos of the Christian Democrat party. 


Khrushchev in Person 


N recent weeks the outside world has had its first real 
I opportunities of sizing up the new Soviet leaders. Their 
journey to Belgrade and their somewhat increased accessi- 
bility at functions in Moscow in honour of Mr Nehru and 
other visitors have enabled journalists and diplomats alike 
to confirm some of the assessments which in the past had 
to be based on speeches, articles in the Soviet press, and 
circumstantial evidence. The picture of Mr Khrushchev 
has been filled out with particular vividness, as an expansive 
and somewhat primitive personality, an interminable and 
not very controlled talker, and, oddly enough for a Kremlin 
veteran, a man repeatedly and publicly in his cups. In 
Jugoslavia he jostled his better mannered prime minister ; 
in Moscow he grew hot and loquacious while the guest of 
the abstemious Indians ; and at all times he seems ready 
for a bearlike brush with western journalists, which may 
or may not lead to the granting of another visa, according, 
it seems, to the state of the party’s head the morning after 
the party. 

Two circumstances must not be forgotten. The apparently 
headstrong, garrulous, and crude Khrushchev managed to 
outwit and bring down the businesslike and reserved 
Malenkov ; and if he seems primitive, so too must Stalin 
have seemed among the galaxy of earlier Bolshevik 
intellectuals. Stalin, however, knew how to keep quiet, 
while Khrushchev makes so many speeches (quite apart 
from his notorious asides) that even Pravda does not treat 
them as front-page news. Altogether, the impression that 
he is the first man in the Kremlin is less strong now than 
it was immediately after Malenkov’s fall when there was 4 
definite attempt to build up Khrushchev. On no important 
occasion nowadays is he allowed to lay down the law by 
himself. Russia is now ruled, if not collectively, at least 
by compromise, by checks and bargains. It is significant 
that Malenkov has not been kicked further downstairs, and 
that some major controversies—over the legal code, freedom 
of expression and even consumer goods—are also still alive. 
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Purge in Morocco? 


) EPREHENSIBLY late in the day, battle has been launched 
It against French counter-terrorism in Morocco. In the 
Assembly on Tuesday, M. Faure made the important state- 
ment that five arrests had been made of French police 


A 


officers implicated in the many recent murders and attempted 


murders of French and Moroccan liberals. He also 
announced the replacement of the resident general, M. 
Francis Lacoste, by M. Gilbert Grandval, until now France’s 
ambassador in the Saar. 

Certainly the documents, statements and counter-state- 
ments that have been rushed into print since last week’s 
murder of the leading French champion of a liberal policy, 
M. Lemaigre Dubreuil, reveal M. Lacoste to have been 
ineffectual. But they also show that Paris, preoccupied with 
Tunisia and other matters, gave him no reason to be firm. 
At least since March, the Faure government has been play- 
ing down the damning evidence of French lawlessness that 
has been available to it both from its own scouts, such as 
the head of the Paris security services, and from reliable 
private informants, M. Lemaigre Dubreuil among them. 

The whole unsavoury story shows that matters have gone 
far beyond the stage at which a change of representative can 
cure either the intransigence of certain French residents 
or the sullenness of the Moroccan population. Only Paris 
can launch the measures that will abate tempers, and bring 
to an end the Moroccan shopkeepers’ strike that is paralys- 
ing business in the chief towns. But the Faure government 
is the prisoner of its own parliamentary majority. The 
Franco-Tunisian agreement has yet to be ratified and is 
promised a stiff passage in the Senate ; and the pressure of 
events in Algeria, where Moslem untest seems to be spread- 
ing, may also prevent the government from propounding 
immediate changes in Morocco. 

Last but not least, with whom is it going to negotiate 
“reforms” ? The Moroccans are surly about the present 
Sultan and few Frenchmen advocate the return of the old ; 
every conceivable course leads, straight as a die, to the need 
for a solution of the “ question of the throne” in the form 
of some kind of regency council. The Moroccans will be 
readier to co-operate in such a solution if they see some 
earnest of French resolve to stop the heyday which die- 
hards, terrorists and other French extremists have been 
enjoying, 


What is Nigerianisation ? 


‘ 


’ IGERIANISATION ” is a horrible word; but it will 

disappear from the political dictionary when the last 
member of HM Overseas Service in Nigeria hands over to a 
Nigerian civil servant. How quickly and successfully can 
this be done in the federal government and the three 
regional governments of Nigeria ? The report of a one-man 
commission on this subject has now appeared, and is of 
importance for the future of colonial civil servants 
everywhere, The Commissioner, Mr L. H. Gorsuch, is’ in 
no doubt about the difficulty facing the Nigerian govern- 


Lil? 


ments in getting Nigerians of the right quality and 
education, and he emphasises the danger of going too fast 
at a time when the whole service is overstrained. His 
recommendations are mainly concerned with remuneration, 
training and structure; his terms of reference did not 
require him to consider how an adequately staffed and paid 
service could be carried on existing revenues, but—as a 
result of his proposals—the salaries and wages bill might 
well be increased by 20 per cent. This is indeed a difficulty, 
and carries the danger that the riehest region (the West) 
may outbid the others, while the regions in general may 
refuse to second useful Nigerians to the Federal service, 
which might then become a virtually white preserve—with 
obvious political dangers. 

But while Nigerians have made “ Nigerianisation” a 
political faith, the territory cannot get enough Europeans to 
meet its needs, whatever posts are given to approximately 
suitable Africans. Since the real recruiting officer to the 
service is the serving officer, and the European serving 
officer today cannot live on his pay, the situation is 
deteriorating dangerously. Nigerians, oblivious of the 
market value of a trained European civil servant, have 
enviously fixed their eyes on the expatriate allowances, 
taking the view that either everyone should have them, or 
no one. Mr Gorsuch has not only recommended that they 
be increased, but that they should be renamed in the hope 
of teaching Nigerians the realities of the market for 
administrators. He wishes to call them “ inducement 
additions ”—1i.e. the necessary inducement to make a man 
undertake the higher expenses, more doubtful prospects and 
possibly deteriorating conditions of work involved in serving 
Nigeria. But the increases, even with increased child 
allowances, are moderate ; and if the Nigerian governments 
get the existing type of colonial servant at these prices, they 
will be getting a bargain. Whether they will appreciate 
this is another matter. 


Who is Victimised ? 


HE final words of the agreement that ended the rail 
— strike were “It is agreed that there shall be no 
victimisation of any kind.” That agreement has already 
been broken by some of the footplatemen who have been 
on strike, and who, in various ways, have been victimising 
their colleagues in the National Union of Railwaymen for 
not striking. The ASLEF members of a choir at Taunton 
have refused to sing with members of the NUR. At War- 
rington they have left a club to which NUR men also 
belong. At Rotherham 350 ASLEF men are not speaking 
to 47 men of the rival union. One ASLEF fireman cleaned 
just half his cabin, refusing to touch the NUR driver’s side. 

This sort of nonsense is becoming increasingly common 
in industrial disputes, and it is not always a laughing matter. 
For example, there was a nasty story in the Sunday news- 
papers last week about a boy cleaner who appears to have 
been victimised out of his job. Management, which is 
inclined to shrug off such incidents as none of its business, 
ought to protect its workpeople, as far as it can, from this 
kind of treatment ; and, certainly, once somebody’s job is 
put at stake, it should stand fast even at. the risk of recur- 
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rence of local stoppages. “ No victimisation ” must be given 
back its rightful meaning, and not be regarded as applicable 
exclusively to those who have been on strike. 


Sea Lawyers Draw the Line 


HE International Law Commission’s decision this week 
Ta the proper width of territorial waters may have a 
chastening effect on those countries which have been 
marking off huge areas of sea as their private property. 
After a ten-day battle and a close vote at the end, the com- 
mission in effect drew two lines: it declared that inter- 
national law could not sanction an extension of territorial 
waters beyond a twelve-mile limit, and also that it did not 
oblige states to recognise a breadth é¢xceeding three miles. 
The area of uncertainty reflects the vagueness of the existing 
law as well as the division of interest within the commission 
itself, but at least the formula rules out of court the claims 
of Chile, Peru and Ecuador to a legal 200-mile limit. In 
disputes involving smaller limits, such as Russia’s twelve- 
mile claim, the commission’s verdict is equivocal, as it was 
perhaps bound to be; but the failure of the British and 
other strict “ three-milers.”” to get their way was at least 
balanced by the firmness with which the commission rejected 
the more outrageous demands. 

During the discussion, the encroachers on the high seas 
found ‘an odd ally in landlocked Czechoslovakia, whose 
representative argued in almost Peruvian language that the 
coastal states have the right to extend their limits in 
accordance with their needs. When the commission’s 
proposal comes befor: next year’s*' UN Assembly it will 
probably face stiff opposition from a combination of small 
nationalist countries and Iron Curtain troublemakers. Its 
chances of bemg approved, and after that of being enforced, 
are therefore slender, though the draft rules on fishery 
regulation which the commission adopted earlier this month, 
widening the power of coastal countries to control fisheries 
off their shore, may reduce the temptation to claim large 
areas as “ territorial sea.” But even if the Assembly shelves 
the problem altogether, the commission deserves credit for 
its attempt to introduce some law and order into the growing 
anarchy. 


Flies in China’s Ointment 


T has been left to Communists in the West to try to 

discredit the five American and Belgian ex-prisoners of 
the Korean war who have decided to come back to the 
West. The Chinese Red Cross, announcing their change 
of mind, said simply that they had had to contend with 
difficulties such as the marriage problem, separation from 
their families and an unfamiliar way of life, and that China 
was still a backward country—by implication, unable to 
keep its guests in the manner to which they had been 
accustomed. However, the Peking correspondent of the 
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London Daily Worker has tried to explain away the ey 
barrassing defection of the five by suggesting that they | 
“ romantics ” who wanted an easy time and found }); 
China too earnest for them. He calls one of the Americ. 
a “ good-time boy ” and alleges that he wants to go to | 
“to live on the black market fringe of the US occup: 
But he fails to conceal the contrast between the “ 
eyed enthusiasm ” with which he says the prisoners \: 
China a year ago and their present disillusionment. 
Peking’s embarrassment is heightened by the attituce o! 
the Chinese and North Korean prisoners who went | 
last year, after refusing repatriation. Fifty of these 
asked to be sent to various Latin American countries, 
waited in a camp near Delhi for a year while the Uni; 
Nations has tried to find homes for them; Last month 43 
of them accused the Indians of applying pressure on them 
to go home, and asked to be allowed to live in South k. 
if the countries of their first choice would not accept the: 
It is remarkable that these men should choose the uncertain- 
ties of life under Dr Rhee’s government rather than return 
to their homes. They have provided another in the long 
series of propaganda defeats suffered by the Commu: 
over the prisoners of the Korean war. 
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Helping the Oppressed 


England is in the worst possible odour with the suffering | 
nationalities of Europe, as having frequently, if inc 
habitually, encouraged their insurrections and then | 
deserted them in the hour of need. The charge, though | 
exaggerated into falsehood, is not wholly without founda- | 
tion. It is one of the heaviest that can be brought against | 
a powerful and honourable nation: we must see that we 
never again give the smallest ground or colourable pretext 
for its renewal, If in our present contest—not agains: 
despotism in the abstract, but against one over-weening 
Despot—we found ourselves baffled and defeated, and | 
saw a necessity for calling the vast and incalculable might | 
of “nationality” and revolution to our aid; if we once | 
resolved to summon to our side or let loose upon our | 
foes the enthusiasm of the oppressed Liberals of Europe ; 
we ‘should have’ incurred the solemn and irrefragable | 
obligation never to sheathe the sword or retire from th« 
contest till their objects as well as ours had been secured. | 
We should have no right.to listen to any peace of which | 
their liberation was not a sine qua non; which did ™ 
re-establish their national existence ; which did not secur 
them against the vengeance of those adversaries agai 1} 
whom we had accepted their alliance. We should hav: 
become by the claims of duty and of honour their futurc 
and perpetual protectors. We should be bound to con 
plete and maintain the work we had begun. To ro. 
or even to eneourage the Poles, the Italians, or 
Magyars, to rise against their masters and oppressor 
unless we were prepared to go through with the s 
we had commenced,—to put arms in their hands, or ¢\ 
to stimulate them to insurrection by one word of ex 
ment, or one ray of hope, or one look of promise, anc } 
then to abandon them to their fate as soon as we w« i] 
satisfied or weary,—or to rest content with some suc! } 
stipulations for their amnesty and good treatment as a1 | 
readily given and always violated ;—this would be ! ] 
infamy with which English statesmanship must not 2g.) 


be soiled. | 
The Economist 


June 23, 1855 
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PROSPERITY 


Prosperity is a dam 
where a valley used to be. 
It’s a plantation carved from the jungle 
It’s a housing estate sited 
on what the map says is swampland. 


Prosperity is on and up. But 

it is dependent on the clearing, 
digging, shifting, shaping, broadening 
and excavating which form its foundation. 


Prosperity is usually preceded by 
a Priestman excavator. 


PRIESTMAN 


Manufacturers of earth-moving equipment for seventy five years. 
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HOW MUCH MONEY 
ARE YOU WASTING ON FUEL? 


The heat energy from at least 5 million tons 





of coal evades British Industry every year ! 





Anglo American Productivity Report on Fuel Conservation 


ERY few industrial firms are run as econ- 
V omically as they could be with better 
thermal insulation. Factories all over Great 
Britain are eating up fuel in a way that saps 
both their own profits and the nation’s econ- 
omy. Maximum fuel saving and the econom- 
ical distribution of heat energy depend largely 
upon first-class insulation. Indeed, improved 
thermal insulation can save up to nine-tenths 
of present heat losses. 





THE CHEMICAL AND INSULATING CO. LTD.— 
plays a major role in reclaiming heat energy 
previously dissipated through inefficient in- 
sulation. This leading organisation in the 
specialised field of thermal insulation main- 
tains sales and contracting offices throughout 
Great Britain. It manufactures insulating 
materials, for sale in bulk or in prefabricated 
shapes, for temperatures as high as 2000° F. 
The head office or your nearest branch office 
will be pleased to answer any enquiries. 





THE DARLINGTON INSULATION CO. LTD.— 
a subsidiary company of The Chemical & 
Insulating Co. Ltd., is a contracting organisa- 
tion for the supply and installation of all types 
of heat, cold, or sound insulation. Power 
Stations, Oil Refineries, Shipping and Indus- 
trial Plants are all achieving higher efficiency 
per ton of fuel since consulting this company. 
Requirements are so diverse that each prob- 
lem is individually studied, to ensure an 
efficient, economical and lasting installation. 
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IPSCOL LTD., another subsidiary company, 
makes automatic industrial process control 
equipment, and S. T. TAYLOR & SONS LTD. 
make sheet metal and light plate structures 
and casings for all types of insulation. 


THE CHEMICAL AND INSULATING CO. LTD. 


DARLINGTON 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The Darlington Insulation Co. Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne 
For all types of insulation against heat, cold and sound 


S. T. Taylor & Sons Ltd., Gateshead-on-Tyne 
Fabricators in sheet metal and light plate 
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The British Refrasil Co. Ltd., Stillington, Co. Durham 
Lightweight high temperature insulation for the aircraft industry 


Ipscot Ltd., Hythe, Southampton 
Makers of boiler and industrial process equipment 
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dam Smith in East Africa 


Sigp—There seems to me nothing in the 
Roval Commission’s Report which could 
not be as reasonably entitled “ Alfred 
Marshall in East Africa—Lord Keynes 
in East Africa.” There is not one single 
reference to any passage in the “ Wealth 
of Nationg”—that notable work which 
commends state education by town and 


parish, which excuses, if it does not 


- 
4 


ictually praise, the Act of Navigation, 
which admits the case for the legal 
limitation of interest, and which in its 
extreme severity towards the East India 
Company for its oppression of the native 
population of India is just the opposite 
that “ Adam without his fig leaves ” 
on which your article makes merry. But 
perhaps it was the chance for this jest 
which caused your leader writer to select 
this inept titke—Yours faithfully, 
King’s College, Cambridge C.R. Fay 


Rules for Strikers ? 


Sir—Would yow permit me to make a 
few observations arising out of your 
leading article of June 18th? So far 
is unofficial strikes are concerned, until 
it is clearly established that the unions 
ire powerless to prevent them there 
would seem to be no strong case for 
legislation. ‘ If a union enforces its own 
rules no unofficial striker can remain 
a member. But the stage has now 
been reached when the unions are faced 
with a choice between three alterna- 
tives: (a) to declare that in future the 
mn rules will be enforced against 
official strikers and that this will be 
i sufficient safeguard, or (b) to say what 
measures are still needed to make the 
union rules effective in this respect, or 
to say whether there should be a 
legal restriction on unofficial strikers and 
the form such restriction should take. 
As to (c), I agree with your view that 
the remedy should be civil rather than 
criminal, but it is worth considering 
whether summary procedure like that 
provided under the Employers and 
Workmen Act, 1875, where the damages 
iwardable are within the defendants’ 
capacity to pay, would not be a more 
4ustactory and effective remedy than 
the ordinary civil suit for damages at 
‘arge with all its attendant opportunities 
for delay. 

Coming to official strikes, while, as 
your article implies, there is no logical 
basis for treating essential industries as 
such on a different footing than others 
in private hands, state industries appear 
to be distinguishable if one considers 
the real nature and basis of the right to 
strike. The value of the strike weapon 
4S an instrument of collective bargaining 


Letters to the Editor 





lies in its power to inflict financial loss 
on the obdurate employer as an induce- 
ment to him to make concessions. How 
can this position be equated with 
that pertaining in a nationalised indus- 
try? Here the dispute is fought be- 
tween the workers and the governing 
body whose members are not financially 
concerned and therefore suffer no finan- 
cial loss. The financial loss has to be 


borne by the community, which is in no 


sense one of the negotiating parties. 

Such strikes share this point in com- 
mon with the General Strike. Just as 
the British trade unions have tacitly dis- 
carded the latter, so they might well, as 
a guiding principle, rule out resort to 
the strike weapon in state industries ‘or, 
alternatively, they might reasonably be 
asked to give their approval in the case 
of such industries to the insertion in 
the terms of employment of a clause 
providing for arbitration as the final 
means of settling disputes.—Yours faith- 
fully, Harry SAMUELS 
London, E.C.4 


* 


Sir—Two years ago at the Sucrerie, 
Distllerie, Cartonnerie of Pithiviers, 
Loiret, France, of which I am a director, 
we had a strike, the first one since 1870. 
It started on a Wednesday, and the 
general manager rang the Labour 
Department, and told them that the men 
were entitled to their pay until Wednes- 
day. “We propose to call them in on 
Saturday to pay what we owe them, 
but to save possible trouble or disorder 
we want you to be there, with a handful 
of policemen.” On the Saturday the 
Government representative turned up, 
and everybody being present, our general 
manager said: “ We are very sorry about 
this strike—a thing unheard of in our 
company. But we think that instead of 
relying on a hands-up ballot, a regular 
vote in favour or against the strike 
should be taken. Before being paid, 
therefore, each one of you will be asked 
to cast his vote in the box which I lay 
here in front of ‘ Monsieur PInspecteur 
du Travail.” 

Of course there was a huge row, and 
the Inspector of Labour himself wanted 
to go and escape the responsibility. But 
finally some walked in to vote and draw 
their pay, and then everyone followed 
suit. The result of the ballot proclaimed 
by the government’s representative was 
70 per cent against the strike. The 
manager then announced that on Mon- 
day work would restart and that those 
who wanted to keep out could do so. 
On Monday morning too per cent turned 
up.—Yours faithfully, Henry Duvat 
La Caumine, fersey 
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Why the Conservatives 
Won 


Srr—In commenting upon the absence 
of“ swing,” you fail to take into account 
a factor which, I believe, may be of very 
critical importance. Since the last 
General Election, about 8 per cent of 
the electorate must have died and have 
been replaced by those who have voted 
for the first time in this election. It 
seems to me that one of the most inter- 
esting pieces of research that could be 
undertaken by the “vote samplers” 
would be to find out how those voted 
who voted this year for the first time. 
It is my belief that here will be found 
the reason for the Tory success.—Yours 
faithfully, R. C. PortTEen 
Chipstead 

[In the News Chronicle of May 24th the 
Gallup Poll did in fact sample the voting 
intentions of those who were too young to 
vote in 1951. 51 per cent said they were 
going to vote Labour and only 30 per cent 
favoured the Conservatives.—Epiror.] 


Send Your Gunboats 


Srr—As a recent resident of Williams- 
burg and citizen of Virginia, I very 
strongly protest the implication that the 
British flag flies over our state Capitol. 
In fact, it does not and has not since 
1776. The Colonial Capitol at Williams- 
burg does fly British colours, except 
from May 15th to July 4th each year, 
when the flag flown is that of the United 
Colonies, and possibly during the occa- 
sional extraordinary legislative sessions 
of Virginia now held there once every 
two years, when I presume the State 
flag is flown. But the Colonial Capitol 
at Williamsburg has not been the State 
Capitol since 1780; and the Capitol 
building of Virginia, either at Williams- 
burg or Richmond, has not been called 
the “state house.” That building, sir, 
is in our sister state of Maryland.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Joun M. Hempuitt, II 
London, W.C.1 


Bradshaw’s New Dress 


Sir—You are mistaken when you state, 
in your issue of June 18th, that ten 
shillings is an indefensible price for the 
only official source of essential public 
information. As you also say, the time- 
tables of the different regions of British 
Railways are in effect the different sec- 
tions of Bradshaw. The six regional 
timetables are also on sale at one shilling 
per copy, and a free list of subsequent 
alterations is obtainable from each 
region. 

It is possible, therefore, to be in 
possession of all the latest timetable in- 
formation by a payment of twelve shil- 
lings per year, for two copies of each 
regional book, one for summer and one 
for the winter service, instead of buying 
twelve copies ot Bradshaw at ten shil- 
lings per copy.—Yours faithfully, 
Cuffley, Herts B. Peven 


































In the Service of Clio 


HISTORIANS AND THE 
STUDY OF HISTORY. 
By F. M. Powicke. 


MODERN 


Odhams. 256 pages. 16s. 


I ERE is an avenue of conventional 
statues leading to a shrine. The 


effigies are memorial notices of his- 
torians, useful for reference, but as 
duil as municipal monuments. In most 


cases the subject as well as the obituary 
tone is uninspiring: Tout and Tait, 
Previté-Orton and Zachary Brooke were 
fine scholars, but not great characters ; 
H. W. C. Davis remains as colourless 
to posterity as he was admired by con- 
temporaries ; only Firth, of the English 
historians, acquires a posthumous per- 
sonality, with the alert eyes in the 
drowsy meditative face. It is the foreign 
historians we study longest: Pirenne 
like a boisterous Flemish burgher 
painted by Rubens; the granite figure 
of the American Haskins; and Vino- 
gradoff, “difficult, powerful, suffused 
with dusky light.” But the reader who 
follows to the end of the avenue will 
be in the presence of Sir Maurice 
Powicke himself, and Sir Maurice talks 
with the tongue of an angel, calling us 
home (as he has said of his own Oxford) 
“in grave benediction, from the fugi- 
tive, the trivial, and the mean.” The 
collected addresses that make the second 
part of the book are of superlative 
quality, and throw a tender illumination 
back upon the statues themselves. His 
inaugural lecture alone makes the book 
worth buying. 


It might be possible from these papers 
to construct a composite picture of the 
medieval historian of the past two 
generations. He learned his craft in one 
of the co-operative enterprises of his- 
torical scholarship, like the Dictionary 
of National Biography and the Victoria 
County Histories. Thus he began on 
local history, which is sometimes talked 
of as if it were quite new, though its 
right appreciation had already been 
pointed out by Freeman and J. R. 
Green. Whether he leaned to adminis- 
trative, economic or religious history, 
he went on to the editing and publica- 
tion of texts. He became increasingly 
aware of the bearing upon each other 
of different kinds of texts, which are 
only different kinds of evidence. He 
realised the unity of historical know- 
ledge, and his final aim was to describe 
an entire society, as Vinogradoff did, or 
to set his subject, as it might be the 
origins of Parliament, in the context of 
a complicated life moved by an incal- 
culable variety of circumstances and 
motives. We find Tout remarking 


unexpectedly that if he had to begin the 
study of medieval history over again he 
would start with the works of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 

Our medievalist humbly regarded 
himself, like Tait, as the modest con- 
tinuator of a noble succession of 
scholars. But a tradition has infinite 
anfractuosities, and inspiration is indi- 
vidual ; “ the best and finest work must 
always be done in solitude.” At some 
point he collected his energies ahd chose 
a significant theme, as Haskins chose 
Norman institutions and medieval 
science. Producing a stream of articles 
on the criticism of sources and volumes 
of unedited documents, he proceeded 
methodically, if. he was Pirenne, to a 
great historical work, like the “ Histoire 
de Belgique.” He knew, as A. G. Little 
did, that something of philosophy is 
indispensable to a fruitful knowledge of 
history. He had a constructive purpose 
and conscious values, a faculty of 
judgment and a sense of order. 

It is impossible to disentangle the 
composite portrait from the self-portrait 
of Sir Maurice. Here, as in his memor- 
able valedictory “Three Lectures,” he 
stands gently but inflexibly opposed to 
all tendencies that dehumanise and dessi- 


cate historical study, to arid profes- 
sionalism, absence of vision, “the 
generalisations which disregard the 


inner significance of human experience.” 
Of economic history which does not see 
how quickly in real life the economic 
motive is transcended he says, “ There 
is a sort of dullness so intense that it 
must’ be false.” He joins issue with the 
prophets of a historiographical cyber- 
netics like Sir Charles Webster, who 
imagine that it will become possible to 
poo! brains and write synthetic history. 
An article of r92r on a League of 
Nations Union scheme to internationalise 
history text-books remains sharply rele- 
vant when the same sticky mess is being 
brewed by Unesco; historical writing 
is not a branch of politics, and it is 
unwise to interfere with the natural 
response of intelligent teachers to their 
times. The recovery of the literary 
tradition is no less important than the 
criticism of texts; “the great human 
books clear the air and we need more 
of them.” And such books are fertilised 
by the pieties, memories and intuitions 
of the individual scholar. Clio, he says, 
has no use for professional tricks. 


But patience, thoroughness, fidelity, and 
honest intelligence she will welcome, 
transforming their efforts “as fire con- 
verts to fire the thing it burns.” There 
is then no Subjective and Objective ; 
they disappear, with Synthesis and 
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Dry-as-dust and 
dust and all the other idols of the market. 
place, like Milton’s Apollo, is With 
hollow shriek the steep of Delphos 
leaving.” a 


Abundant Make Believe 


THE ROAD TO ABUNDANCE. 
By Jacob Rosin and Max Eastma: 
Rider. 144 pages. 12s. 6d. 


oo story of the relation of ). 
tion and resources continues | 
written in purple ink. This boo! 
from the conventional belie! 
growth of the first is certain to 
that of the second, and its then 
there are better ways of earning 
daily bread than the conventio: 
that we inherited from our {: 

“ Think,” we are invited, “ of ag: 

as a gigantic food factory, and 
strike you as an industrial monstros:ty.” 
demanding prohibitive floor sp: nd 
returning very little for the effort which 
it demands. Consider, too, how insecure 
are the present sources of industrial 
raw materials and energy—but 
of which alternatives are poten 
available. The key to the proble: 
cheap energy, but energy need cost 
nothing. That of the sun could be 
trapped by photochemical or optical 
methods, and once this has been 
achieved we shall be able to extract all 
the minerals we want from the extreme 
dilutions in which they are found 


Vel Id 


Anti-dry-as- 


sea-water. The processes of photo- 
synthesis will be umravelled; carbo- 
hydrates and fats will be synthesised; 


unicellular organisms such as chiorella 
will be harnessed economically ; and we 
shall be able to manufacture amino- 
acids. And with “ our freedom from the 
mine and the plant” we shall enter a 
Kingdom of Man. After that, the 
sky’s the limit. Even certain intellectual 
activities will be looked after by mech- 


anical brains and electronic computers. 

All these things have not yet come 
about, so it is suggested, because we 
suffer from “a _ collective inferiority 
complex ” ; this makes us underestimate 


“the potentialities of natural science,” 
especially chemistry, which has already 
provided us with synthetic | 
perfumes, rubber and textiles. ‘he main 
trouble is obstinacy in not devotung to 
the problem the right degree of effort; 
for anything would be possible if it were 
given as much attention as went into 
the achievement of the atomic bomb. 
Where the most distinguished brains of 
the past have failed—say, in uncovering 
the steps in the process of photo 
synthesis—dollars and armies of workers 
will succeed. 

Alas, in actual fact, the stuff that 
makes up the dreams of Messrs. Rosin 
and Eastman are far from the empirical 
realities of the present biological world, 
or the possibilities of chemistry as we 
know it today. It is, therefore, a tribute 
to their powers of persuasion, 2nd 4 
measure of the gravity with which 4 
man like Lord Boyd-Orr regards the 
problem of the growth of population, 
that he is prepared to provide 2 fore- 
word to this piece of science ficiio”. 


dvestuffs, 
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Economic Third Dimension 


THE ECONOMICS OF LOCATION. 
By August Lésch. Translated from the 
cond German edition (Jena, 1944) by 
Ww. H. Woglom. 

Yale University Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). 548 pages. 60s. $7.50. 


} 


+ HE centre of gravity of theoretical 
| -onomics is shifting once more. 
Emphasis was laid at first on a price 

: neglected time and space. Then the 

‘ries of interest and business cycles 

duced time. And now the third 

od has dawned, when space is 
usly considered. 
So Lésch himself says in a footnote 
- 93), and no one has done more to 
this progress about. His book is 
, classic, the first—its first edition was 
in 1940—to bridge completely the gap 
berween the stylised classical theory of 
international trade and the more earthy 
activities of town and business planners 
ind revivers of depressed areas. Its 
first part outlines the conditions of 
general equilibrium for the location of 
firms, farms, towns, and industrial or 
farming belts or zones. The second, the 
high point of the book, shows how within 
se general conditions there grow up 
marketing networks, “economic land- 
capes” and economic regions, and how 
the formation of these is influenced by 
such factors as imperfect competition or 
political boundaries. A third, mislead- 
ogly headed “ Trade,” covers not only 
trade, but migration, investment, and 
the control of these things by public 
policy. The discussion of “price 
waves” in space as well as time is par- 
larly interesting. Finally, a long 
on deals with practical applica- 
ns—largely American, though Lésch 
self had much experience of practi- 

‘| planning in Germany. This prac- 

‘| material is stimulating and remark- 

up to date. 

The second and last German edition 
of his book was date-lined “ Kiel, 
Autumn 1943.” But Lésch, like Archi- 

‘des, was not the man to let the 

unds of war interrupt his work. He 

nehow obtained and read his Barlow, 
it, and Uthwatt reports. But this 
icuical material is introduced by way 
‘xample. It is not a comprehensive 
vey of the problems of location or of 
part of them, and inevitably there 

ire slips in it, The explanation of the 
Suush depressed areas, for instance 

‘S¢S 379-380), completely misses what 
jones and MacDougall showed, in their 
memorandum to the Barlow Com- 
‘ussion, to be the main point. There 

- also gaps on the theoretical side: 

ch’s models are rather static, and he 

*s not work out fully such detailed 
ints as the question of “ threshold ” 

But on that side what strikes one 

‘ot so much the gaps in the analysis 
> Its comprehensiveness. 

he service of this book, indeed, is to 
y down a theory broad and compre- 

‘sive enough to bring the discussion 
_ location right into the main stream 
of economic analysis, where it figures 


no longer as fragments or practical hints, 
but as a well-integrated part of the 
whole. Lésch himself took a modest 
view both of the immediate applicability 
of theories as general as his own, and of 
his own contribution towards them. 
But he laid an excellent foundation on 
which others can build after him: 


Lenin’s Rise to Power 


THE ORIGIN OF THE COMMUNIST 
AUTOCRACY. 

By Leonard Schapiro. 

Bell, for the London School of Economics. 
414 pages. 35s. 


HIS book is not conceived as a his- 

tory of the Bolshevik revolution. 
Its aim is to show why and how the’ 
non-Bolshevik socialist parties in Russia 
and even certain of the Bolsheviks 
themselves opposed and combated the 
system of Communist rule which Lenin 
established between 1917 and 1922, and 
how and with what consequences Lenin 
and his supporters overcame and 
silenced them. It is based on a 
thorough and careful survey of a great 
mass of material and is all the more 
welcome for confining itself to an aspect 
of the Russian revolution not adequately 
dealt with hitherto. 

A number of importani general points 
clearly emerge from the wealth of detail. 
First, Lenin never intended to share 
power in any real sense with the other 
revolutionary parties, not even with the 
Left Socialist Revolutionaries who were 
in coalition with the Bolsheviks from 
December, 1917, until March, 1918. 
Secondly, Lenin and his party used 
every means at their disposal to prevent 
the other revolutionary parties from 
operating effectively even when they did 
not ban them legally, with the result 
that they had ceased to exist as organised 
parties by the early 1920s. In this way, 
the Bolsheviks were able to make the 
Soviet state the one-party state which 
it has since remained. Thirdly, the 
Mensheviks, Socialist Revolutionaries, 
and Anarchists proved to be no match 
for the Bolsheviks in political organis- 
ation and tactics, and their continued 
refusal to depart from their ideals and 
principles contributed in no small 
measure to their failure and ultimate 
extinction. The Mensheviks in par- 
ticular played straight into Bolshevik 
hands by trying to keep their activities 
within a legal and constitutional frame- 
work of Bolshevik manufacture. 
Fourthly, by the end of the civil war, 
Lenin was becoming increasingly im- 
patient of opposition even inside his own 
party, and at the tenth party congress 
in March, 1921, he finally put the lid 
on it and set his followers on the road 
towards the monolithic party manipu- 
lated and dominated by the party 
apparatus. As ‘Mr Schapiro says: 
“Tenin’s genius lay in the technique of 
grasping and holding power.” 

But not even the Bolsheviks could 
escape the consequentes of their willing- 
ness to follow Lenin in imposing their 
minority rule on the majority of the 
nation.. It was not a very long step 
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from Communist repression of socialist 
opponents to repression of dissidents 
inside the Communist party, and once 
repression started inside the party, the 
motives underlying it encouraged its 
extension. “The malignant figure of 
the General Secretary, Stalin,” Mr 
Schapiro says in his conclusion, “ has 
become only too familiar in its portrayal 
by disappointed oppositionists, defeated 
by the apparatus which he controlled. 
But it was Lenin, with their support, 
who equipped him with the weapons, 
and started him upon his path.” 


Changeless China? 


THE WISE MAN FROM THE WEST. 
By Vincent Cronin. 
Hart-Davis. 300 pages. 18s. 


FOREIGNER who got admission 

to China in the sixteenth century 
had luck. To stay there and proselytise 
an alien faith he had to have character, 
courage and scholarship. Father Matteo 
Ricci, a Jesuit priest who established 
the first Cleristian mission in China, had 
all these, and Mr Cronin tells the story 
of his life in this delightful book. It is 
not a religious book in any sense, but a 
biography set against a background of 
the manners and morals of the Chinese 
official class in the declining years of the 
Ming dynasty. Ricci, young and 
zealous, was given the task of pioneering 
in this largest of all mission fields, and 
it is fortunate for us that the letters and 
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Tuthmosis III (circa 1500 B.C.) 
is the central character in this 
vivid, factual picture of every- 
day life in Ancient Egypt. Fully 
Illustrated. Ready June 27th. 
From all Booksellers. 16]- net. 
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other papers which he left behind when 
he died have been preserved, in Rome 
and elsewhere, and so enabled this de- 
tailed story to be written of his travels, 
struggles, disappointments and ultimate 
sucress. He lived twenty-seven years in 
China. 

The student of China will find in this 
book evidence of changelessness in two 
first, the methods of Chinese 
officials ; and, second, the firm grip of 
the Confucian philosophy on _ the 
educated class. Only time will tell 
whether Communist doctrines can 
change either or both. Ricci, whom the 
Chinese rightly dubbed a “ wise man,” 
was enlightened enough to see that little 
of the teachings of Confucius was anti- 
pathetic to the doctrine he himself had 
to preach, and it is evident that much 
of his success derived from his accept- 
ance of these teachings, as being comple- 
mentary to the Christian beliefs. With- 
out this apparent compromise it seems 
doubtful whether he would have made 
much progress, because religion, of any 
sort, has little appeal to the Chinese 
mind ; indeed, the last chapter, which is 
devoted to a quick record of events 
since Ricci’s death, shows that when 
Rome, later on, forbade any concession 
to Confucianism, the record of progress 
of the mission sadly declined. 

It is claimed for Ricci that it was he 
who identified China with Cathay. When 
the Portuguese opened trade with China 
at the end of the fifteenth century, they 
did not realise that they had reached 
Cathay, the land described by Marco 
Polo more than two hundred years 
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earlier. It was believed to lie to the 
north-west of China, and one of Ricci’s 
original objectives was to reach it 
through China. He was, however, soon 
led to believe that the two countries 
were, in fact, one, and his belief was 
greatly strengthened when he reached 
the Yangtsze River and recognised how 
closely it conformed to Marco Polo’s 
description of the great river which 
divided Cathay from east to west. His 
growing conviction was not shared by 
his brethren of the Church in India, 
and they decided to put the matter to 
the test by despatching a priest )ver- 
land, to try to reach Cathay and, there- 
after, join Ricci in Peking. The chapter 
devoted to this journey is a fascinating 
vignette of central Asian travel at that 
time. 

Mr Cronin writes in a very pleasant 
and easily readable style, and has pro- 
duced an excellent true-life story. The 
book contains some good illustrations 
and two suitable maps. 


Britain’s Little Finger 
WEST HIGHLAND SURVEY. 
Edited by F. Fraser Darling. 
Oxford University Press. 438 pages. 30s. 


oe survey was established by the 
Development Commissioners to 
study the cause of the depopulation and 
economic decline in the Western High- 
lands. The area surveyed is about a 
third of Scotland, containing only 2.3 per 
cent of its population, the number 
having declined to what it was in -1755 
when it represented 9 per cent of the 
whole. The survey refers aptly to the 
Highland problem as Britain’s “ sore 
little finger.” If a remedy is not found 
quickly, it will drop off and much that is 
fine and valuable will be wasted. Agri- 
cultural science now emphasises the 
importance of “trace elements.” The 
Highlands are a valuable trace element to 
Great Britain as a whole, small as they 
may appear in economic or population 
statistics. The nation’s debt of gratitude 
is more often spoken of than honoured: 
the numbers of soldiers, sailors, 
colonisers, administrators, bankers, 
doctors and much else that have come 
out of the Highlands to serve the 
Commonwealth has been out of all pro- 
portion to its numbers. A culture that 
could produce such people cannot be 
negligible. 

As the report says, “ The task has been 
primarily to find facts and present them 
and certainly not to provide a master 
plan of rehabilitation.” ‘The facts are 
presented in impressive array and further 
statistical material, which could not be 
printed, is to be made available. It 
would be possible to get rid of the “ sore 
finger” by amputation ; but the survey 
thinks it would yield to treatment. It 
says “Gaeldom has been and still is-a 
living culture” and goes on to suggest 
that it can accept change and evolution 
m the “conscious poise of its own 
strength and its own values.” Grandiose 
schemes are rejected since they are more 
likely to aggravate than solve the 
problem, tending to draw the population 
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into a few centres and leaving the res; of 
the area still more derelict. “The |and 
and the sea will remain the basis of any 
future prosperity the Highlands and 
Islands may enjoy. The principle js for 
the most part beink balked by crofters 
and Government alike.” Croftin 
custom and practice must be altered 
permit a system of agriculture suited 
modern conditions, which would 
encourage and allow the more ; 
prising to profit by it. There is no 
special organisation devoted to Highland 
agricultural problems. This should be 
remedied as the Alness report r 


mended in 1945, and possibly some 
organisation for fishing should also be 
set up. Something has already been 


done to overcome the “ seeming indiffer- 
ence of the railways ” to whether lobsters 
reach Billingsgate dead or alive. The 
two largest organisations in the area are 
the Forestry Commission and the 
Hydro-Electric Board. Both of them 
could and would do more if the Govern- 
ment would allow and encourage them 
to do so. As the survey sees it, what is 
wanted is a multitude of small measures, 
dispersed over the whole area and suited 
to local conditions, which vary much 
more than would be imagined. The 
system of land tenure is examined and 
on the whole approved. A large scale 
experiment in owner occupancy has not 
proved successful or progressive. 

This survey, which should be a “set 
book ” for all who have to deal with the 
Highlands, concludes by stating that 

effective rehabilitation wil! call for an 
organisation with executive authority, 
able to act in several fields, which will 
not neglect the scientific quality and 
interest of what is being done, nor omit 
the humane studies which could be the 
lubrication of the whole intricate 
machinery. Highland feeling is bitter 
and the method of procrastination 
practised by successive governments, of 
appointing committees of investigation 
and for giving advice without obtaining 
the besic data, has worn thin. 


Books Received 


FOREIGN CAPITAL IN LATIN AMERICA. 
United Nations Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs. Distribution: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 164 pages. 
12s. 6d. $1.75. Swiss Francs 7.00 


PROCESSES AND PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIALI- 
SATION IN UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
United Nations: Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs. Distribution: Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 152 pages. 
lls. $1.50. Swiss Francs 6.00. 


TRAINING MANAGERS IN PUBLIC SERVICES. 
By F. Bray, R. H. Locke, F. B. Hindmarsh, 
J. Macdonald, D. Cleghorn Thompson, 
R. E. Griffiths, A. C. Stuart-Clark, L. F. 
Urwick. Allen and Unwin. 84 puses. 
7s. 6d. 

BirD RECOGNITION. 


By James Fisher. A Pelican Book. Penguin 
Books. 159 pages. 3s. 6d. 

NOTES ON PUNCTUATION. 2 
By Eric Partridge. Basil Blackwe!l 20 
pages. Ils. 

VoIcES FROM THE Past: A Classical 
Anthology for the Modern Reader. __ 
By James and Janet Maclean Todd. 
Phoenix House. 550 pages. 30s. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 


Operation Alert 


New York 
} | HETHER by accident or by design, Mr Molotov’s 
\W irrival in New York last week was heralded by the 
raucous wailing of air raid sirens announcing “ Operation 
Alert, 1955,” the largest civil defence exercise the country 


has ever had. In Washington, which was hit, in theory, by 
: “small” atom bomb of about the same size as that used 
1: Hiroshima, 15,000 key civil servants fled to 30 secret 


hiding places from which the business of government could 
be continued miles away from the capital. This. was the 
first time the government had evacuated Washington since 
the British sacked the city in 1812. New York, given three 


hours’ warning of the theoretical explosion of a hydrogen 
bomb in the §-megaton range (equivalent to § million tons 
§ TNT) estimated that 44 million of its citizens would 
have been killed—3 million outright and 14 million by the 
ter-effects of radiation. And in §9 other major cities 
shout the United States there were also simulated 

ons of various-sized atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

[he exercise had two objectives. One was to educate 

public—and Congress—to the stark realities of nuclear 
, and to discredit completely, if possible, the “ it 
happen here” and the “if a hydrogen bomb falls 

‘re’s nothing you can do about it” schools of thought ; 

th have contributed to the almost complete lack of public 

sort for civil defence in the United States. The second, 
| related, objective was to find out what the nation’s 
lefence system was actually worth. On both counts, 
st was, at least, a qualified success. 

can indeed be argued that the simulated nuclear attack 
t go far enough. Any theoretical exercise should be 
{ on rigid calculations about the extent the enemy air- 
craft can penetrate, the size of the bombs dropped, the 
amount of direct blast damage, and especially, about the 
pe and duration of the radio-active fall-out. The 
nption that some 60 cities would be bombed 
taneously certainly showed a harsh appraisal of the 
“fiectiveness of America’s air defences. But, on the basis of 
information slowly and painfully pried out of the Atomic 
Energy Commission by scientists who have been denied 
ccess to the full facts, it is already clear that the rest of last 
veck’s assumptions were probably on the generous side as 

far as the unfortunate city dwellers were concerned. 

In the first place, although a few of the smaller cities 
Bot no warning, for the larger cities, such as New York, 
three hours’ grace was presumed. When the Distant Early 
Warning line of radar stations across northern Canada has 
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been built, this assumption may be valid, although the 
possibility of subterfuge cannot be completely discounted. 
“But the DEW system will not be completed for two years 
and, in the meantime, there is a big gap in the defences, 
which makes one hour’s warning more realistic. 

Secondly, it now appears that the bomb dropped at Bikini 
Atoll in March, 1954, was.a radically new type of uranium 
bomb involving a triple “ fission-fusion-fission ” process. 
This seems to mean that the size of the bomb could be 
increased almost without limit at relatively low cost. If 
the Russians are also capable of producing thermonuclear 
weapons by this process, then it might be wise to assume— 
as Mr Val Peterson, the Federal Civil Defence Administra- 
tor, has done in his more sombre moments—the possibility 
that a bomb in the 60-megaton range might be dropped. 

Thirdly, it has now become evident that the radio-active 
fall-out may be much greater and last much longer than 
the AEC admitted in its report on the Bikini test. Scientists 
have now suggested that it might be as long as six or nine 
months before an area could be called safe. Dr Willard 
Libby, one of the more recently appointed Atomic Energy 
Commissioners, has said that 100,000 square miles (an area 
slightly greater than the United Kingdom) could be con- 
taminated by a 10-megaton bomb so seriously that daily 
dosages of radio-activity—which have a cumulative effect— 
would soon exceed the safety limit. The AEC’s critics, 
presented with this new information, have strongly con- 
demned the policy of secrecy that kept the public ignorant 
of the effects of the Bikini bomb for nearly a year after 
the explosion, and that has now led to conflicting testimony 
from the experts on the extent and duration of its after- 
effects. As this kind of information is absolutely vital for 
any constructive planning of civil defence, the commission 
is being urged to make a full disclosure. 


* 


The second objective, to determine the adequacy of the 
present civil defence arrangements, has been achieved only 
in the sense that one clear principle has now emerged. The 
alternatives of “dig or get out” no longer exist. In the 
light of the latest information on the extent and duration 
of the radio-active fall-out there is clearly only one course 
left—“ get out or die.” Deep shelters can now be con- 
sidered practicable only on a very limited scale. Civil 
defence preparedness must accordingly be measured by a 
different yardstick: how much warning can be given ? How 





















































quickly can each major city be evacuated, and how can the 
evacuated populations be fed, housed and governed ? 

Apart from its demonstration that the government 
agencies, and particularly the Air Force, can function more 
or Jess effectively outside the capital, it is difficult to see 
what contribution was made by the much-publicised 
evacuation of Washington with “ women and children last.” 
Department heads went through the motions of dealing 
with awkward questions of monetary management after 
most of the banks had been theoretically destroyed, and 
with problems of food and medical supply. Mock martial 
Jaw was declared, and the President was able to try out 
his system of inter-agency communications by closed 
circuit television from his tent headquarters. But on the 
basic question of providing for the mass evacuation of 
threatened cities Operation Alert fully confirmed the 
opinion of the Senate civil defence sub-committee that the 
United States is still completely unprepared to meet a 
nuclear attack. 


With one or two exceptions, such as Milwaukee, there . 


have been no detailed studies for evacuation made at all by 
city, state or federal civil defence authorities. A preliminary 
study by the city of New York does show, however, that 
even in that most densely populated area, where 15 million 
people live within a radius of 50 miles, the problems of 
mass evacuation are not quite as insuperable as they appear 
at first sight. The concentrated urban populations of the 
United States cover a much smaller portion of the total 
land area than in Britain, and the country is so situated 
geographically that at least some warning of an impending 
attack can be expected. There is, consequently, both time 
for at least a partial evacuation of cities, and room to absorb 
and feed their displaced populations. In the Chicago test, 
it was estimated that each additional minute of warning 
would have saved 10,000 lives. 

What is now urgently needed is a detailed examination, 
city by city, of all possible methods of speeding up evacua- 
tion ; of reducing traffic congestion on the roads ; of pro- 
viding some form of temporary shelter from radiation during 
the evacuation ; and of feeding and housing the millions of 
evacuees for long periods. But while the city authorities 
in most cases consider such studies a federal responsibility, 
the Administration’s requests to Congress for funds to carry 
out this work go unheeded, and co-ordination between the 
various federal, state and city civil defence authorities is 
appallingly poor. Only the continued personal intervention 
of the President can secure the money, the facts, the trained 
men, and the co-ordinating authority needed to prepare 
civil defence in a thermonuclear age. 


Congress is Too Kind 


T looks as if this Democratic Congress will not only 

adjourn according to plan about the end of July but 
will also give the Republican President a substantial slice 
of the heavy legislative programme for which he asked at 
the beginning of the session. The unusual amenability of 
Congress during the last six months, so frustrating for 
journalists, is the result of clever and firm Democratic 
leadership. With majorities too small for an independent 
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programme to be pushed through against the wishes of 
such a popular President, whose views they often share jn 
any case, Senator Johnson and Mr Rayburn are going along 
with Mr Eisenhower, but are going farther whenever they 
can. To build up a constructive record in this way i 
probably the best method of ensuring that a Democratic 
Congress will again be elected in 1956, but it may make 
difficulties for the Democratic presidential candidat. 


This week Democrats in the House are working on 2 Bij] 
which would give better pensions to women and disabled 
persons, an improvement which the Republican: had 


intended to leave until next year, just before the 


VULCTS 0 
to the polls. But it is in the Senate that the Den aa 
effort to choke the President with kindness ha ide 
most progress. It is there that his highway programme has 
been passed, but in a form that he did not want. |: ere 
that the minimum wage has been increased by more than 
he asked. It is there that he has been given authority to 
build up to 200,000 units of public housing a year for four 


years, instead of 70,000 over two years as he requested. 

The Senate’s addition of $356 million to the defence 
appropriations approved by the House, to speed up the 
production of heavy jet bombers, was on the recommenda- 
tion of the Defence Department. But the recommendation 
only came after the Democrats had drawn public attention 
to the disquieting Soviet progress in this particular branch 
of military aviation. The Senate has also provided money 
to keep the Marines up to their present strength, in protest 
against the Administration’s plan for reducing the number 
of ground troops. But even if this increase in funds is 
accepted by the House, the President cannot be forced to 
spend the money. What he particularly asked the Senate 
to do was to revive his scheme, shelved by the House. for 
making the reserve forces effective. But the Senate was 
not prepared to be as. kind as that. 


Merry Month of May 


HE queen of the May economic statistics is not the 
industrial production index, even though it was higher 
than ever before. The crown goes to the employment 
figures: the decline of nearly half a million in the number 
out of work was one of the sharpest ever shown for the 
month, and the total number employed, 62,703,000. was 2 
record for May. Until now unemployment has been obst- 
nately stable, in spite of the general prosperity. Even better, 
while most of the extra jobs were in seasonal occupations, 
agriculture and building especially, there was a conte 
seasonal, and very satisfactory, rise in non-agricultural 
employment. While this is still not as high as it was at is 
1953 peaks, it is obvious that at last manufacturers are being 
forced to employ more workers. The rise in industrial pro- 
duction which began last July had earlier been accomplished 
mainly by improving efficiency and increasing the number of 
hours worked. But May provided a warming answer © 
those Jeremiahs who have been arguing that the country> 
output is not increasing fast enough to provide work for the 
growing labour force. . 
Industrial production in May broke 1953's records ev 
though the manufacture of durable goods for defence pur 
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he World is their Market 


Say 
OURS. (Fs; 


siecle. 5 ae SSS 30st 


GLASGOW 


Up on the Clyde, where they built the famous 
‘Queens’, the riveters are hammering out a tattoo that 
means prosperity. Keels are being laid, and hulls are 
taking shape, for ships that will sail under the flags 


. of many nations. 


Clydesiders know their reputation—and they’re 
proud of it. But they also know that competition is 
stiffening throughout the world, and reputation alone 
cannot keep their shipyards bustling. Contracts must 
be sought and won! 

It’s the same in any industry. Making products for 
the world is only half the job. You've got to show 
them, sell them—and sell them hard—wherever a 
market for them exists. Many manufacturers are 
doing this very successfully through Time, The Weekly 
Newsmagazine. 





2,250,000 INTERNATIONAL SALESMEN 

TIME’S net paid audited circulation exceeds two-and-a-quarter 
million copies weekly (ABC). There are five separate editions 
of TIME* with the same editorial content. One circulates only 
in the United States—the other four, the International Editions, 
are published simultaneously in English and read by important 
people in more than 100 countries outside the U.S.A. 

Ninety-three of every 100 readers of Time's International 
Editions hold influential positions in business, government and 
the professions. They look upon TIME not only as the best 
means of keeping abreast of international news, but as an 
introduction to the world’s foremost companies and products. 

You can buy advertising space directed to those markets 
which interest you most— through one edition, any combina- 
tion of two, three, or four, or in all five of the world-ranging 
editions of TIME. 


Advertising in TIME sells around the world! 


* TIME Atlantic 
TIME Pacific 
TIME Latin American 
TIME Canadian 
TIME US. 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 + Telephone: GROSVENOR 4080 
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poses had fallen substantially since that year. And there 
are indications that the regular summer decline in industrial 
activity, resulting from holidays and maintenance work, may 
not be so deep as usual, On the other hand, output of steel 
and of automobiles is beginning to be cut back and there 
are those who believe that business in May was stimulated 
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by the fear of strikes and of higher prices later in the year. 
In that case, of course, the summer months might bring 
steeper drops than are now expected. Whatever happens, it 
is probable that unemployment will go up this month and 
next as university students and school leavers come into the 
labour market for the first time. 


Finance for Exports 


New York 
N= that the American Overseas Finaftce Corporation 
| is about to begin business, it has become clear that 

s a more formidable organisation than it appeared to be 
when it was first announced last November. To the original 

yonsor, the Chase Manhattan Bank, have been added four 

ire of the biggest banks in the country—the Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank of New York, the First National Bank 
t Boston, the Mellon National Bank and Trust Company 

Pittsburgh, and the National Bank of Detroit. The 
chairman is Chase’s Mr John McCloy and the directors 
include Mr Clarence Randall, the President’s adviser on 
foreign trade, Mr William Batt, formerly in charge of the 
American economic aid programme in London, and Mr 
David Rockefeller, who was mainly responsible for the 
initiation of the new corporation. 

The AOFC, which will meet the needs of American 
industries for medium-term credit in financing export 
trade, marks a major departure from habitual American 
banking practice. Unlike the City of London, Wall Street 
has no tradition of merchant bankers specialising in the 
financing of foreign trade. Most American exports are sold 
for cash, and an American exporter can rarely secure more 
than six months’ financing from his bank. Only from the 
government-sponsored Export-Import bank, which libera- 
lised its system of export credit guarantees at the end of 
1954, could an exporter obtain longer term credit. This, in 
the view of “ the people at Chase,” was a field that should 
not be left entirely to the government. 
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The new corporation will have an initial capital of $10 
million ordinary shares, subscribed by the five member 
banks, and $10 million preference shares, which are to be 
placed privately. It will raise its much larger operating funds 
by selling “senior ” notes to its member banks, other banks 
and institutional investors, Many matters of policy still 
remain to be settled, but it is known that the corporation 
will extend credit for terms varying from six months 
to a maximum of five years, a limitation imposed by 
the Act which governs the new undertaking. Interest rates 
will be determined, unlike the flat rates of the Export-Import 
Bank, on an individual basis, according to the country con- 
cerned and the commercial risk involved. In each case a 20 
per cent down payment is required from the foreign impor- 
ter, and another 20 per cent of the invoice value must be 
borne by the exporter. Of the remaining 60 per cent risk 
to which AOFC is exposed, the Export-Import Bank will 
guarantee one third, if necessary. 


* 


The AOFC is specifically designed to enable American 
exporters to meet competition from countries where similar 
credit facilities are available through government agencies. 
Following the example of the Export-Import Bank, the 
new corporation will limit its financing largely to capital 
goods, where longer term credit is most needed. The 
exporters most likely to benefit are the makers of agricul- 
tural, mining, electrical and other machinery and machine 
tools, and the suppliers of communications equipment, all 
things which will contribute to the development of the 
importing country and make it a better market for American 
exports. But the corporation does not completely rule out 
financing exports of consumer goods, 

By European merchant banking standards both the new 
corporation and the Export-Import Bank are expected to 


remain cautious lenders. The AOQ*C is L..iy to limit its 
activities at first to large concer SL ral Motors, 
Westinghouse, and Internatiena. Harvester, with established 
foreign customers unlikely to dcfau't on payment. And 
although the Export-Import Bai. fh r en “ lines 
of credit” to the extent of over $125 miiion, th ire in 
practice more in the nature of a |] in a lin d so 


far very little actual financing has va. ice) ind under 


them between the Bank and the exporte: 


Snarled Power Lines 


ADING through a tangle of emotional, economic 

and political issues, the Administration is making» 
headway with its attempt to introduce an element of 
privately generated electricity into the great Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s system of public power. The bone of 
contention has been the so-called Dixon-Yates contract 
under whose terms a private combine would build a steam 
generating plant at West Memphis, Arkansas, to provide 
electricity for the TVA to transmit. The added 600,000 
kilowatts of energy would replace power delivered by the 
TVA to various atomic installations in the region. Parti- 
sans of TVA see in this scheme the Administration’s first 
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step toward destroying that great showpiece of New Deal 
philosophy. They argue that the right way to get more 
power at low rates is to build further generators for the 
TVA. The Administration, on the other hand, denies that 
it wishes to do away with the TVA, but maintains that 
private enterprise should also have its day. 

With the victory of the Democrats in last year’s con- 
gressional elections, it was thought that the Dixon-Yates 
interests would lose their case. But now it looks as if 
they are back in the running. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives had voted against 
the Administration’s request for funds to build transmission 
lines across the Mississippi River to link up ‘the Dixon- 
Yates project with the TVA system. In an unusual action, 
the House rejected its committee’s recommendation and 
defeated an attempt to give the $6.5 million at stake to the 
TVA for a new steam generating plant at Fulton, Tennes- 
see. This is the first time that a straight congressional 
vote has been taken on the issue. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission, after a long 
series of hearings interrupted by studies of “ procedural 
problems,” has also begun to veer towards the Dixon- 
Yates enterprise. Having previously approved a stock 
issue of $5.5 million, it is now considering the Dixon-Yates 
plan to borrow $120 million from insurance companies and 
banks. Lawyers for the State of Tennessee have been 
bitterly opposing this scheme, but the SEC is expected by 
most observers to sanction the proposed loan. Before they 
can really claim a victory, however, the Dixon-Yates sup- 
porters will have to win approval from the Senate and that 
means a major battle is in the offing. 


Lufthansa Uber Alles 


NCE again, German commercial aircraft are taxi-ing 

down runways in a number of countries. But the 
attempt of the Lufthansa to cut into some of the most 
lucrative trade of the American airlines ran into trouble last 
week. The scheduled signing of an agreement that would 
have given German 
aircraft extensive 
routes in the western +4 
hemisphere was called poet FRAMED aly 
off in the face of 7’ “1eus Sie | =a 
protests by domestic f UNITED 
carriers, a congres- |} * \ 
sional inquiry and a idcocne a 
major dissension * Be 
between various 
branches of the State 
Department and the 
Civil . Aeronautics 
Board. This agree- 
ment would - have 
given the Lufthansa. |U 

cia | Mercators 
permission to:fly from | |} A-oecnen | 
Germany to New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston ; from New York .to the 
Caribbean and South America; to Chicago by way 
ef Canada; and to California wa a polar route.. The 
German airline would not have been allowed to provide 
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service between American cities. In exchange, United 
States airlines would be allowed to fly to six different Points 
in Germany—most of which they already serve—and fro 
there to “ points beyond.” 

It is the lucrative routes from New York to the West 
Indies and Latin America which are worrying dome: 
carriers. With Air France already flying from New York to 
Mexico City and the British Overseas Airways Corporation 
taking American holidaymakers to Bermuda, such carriers a: 
National Airlines, Eastern Airlines, Braniff Airways and 
Pan American World Airways are protesting that they wl! 
gradually be driven out of the skies even as American 
merchant shipping has been driven off the seas. They point 
out, moreover, that American air services to Central and 
Latin America play a vital role in hemisphere defence and 
that it is not so long ago that the presence of German aircraft 
so near the Panama Canal was considered a major threat 
Finally, American airlines are urging that, at a time when 
they are still receiving substantial subsidies from the tax- 
payer, there is no reason why foreign operators should be 
allowed to cut the best slices off the cake. 


m 


tic 


Youth in Jeopardy 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N America today statistics for juvenile delinquency show 
I an increase of 45 per cent between 1948 and 1953 
and there are a growing number of lurid and wanton 
adolescent escapades in the headlines. In consequence the 
public conscience is deeply concerned, and popular alarm 
at the excesses of-the younger generation has exploded into 
a nation-wide controversy. Many people, from their own 
experience, consider themselves qualified authorities on 
rearing children, and many deep-seated attitudes about 
American life in general underly the arguments about 
whether to punish parents or censor comic books, on how 
to reconcile material success with spiritual values, and over 
the pros and cons of sacrificing individuality to conformity. 
Moreover, the mother who has been told by psychologists 
neither to threaten nor bribe her child is often in confiict 
with the father who insists that to spare the rod is to spoil 
the child. One of the fundamental problems facing Con- 
gress and the Administration in attacking delinquency is that 
of channelling the enthusiastic search for scapegoats and 
panaceas into realistic action at the community level. 
Senator Kefauver, who heads the Senate sub-commitice 
which is investigating juvenile delinquency all over the 
country, said recently: “The causes of delinquency are 
as complex as our society.” And American society as 
become more and more complex in the last twenty-live 
years. 

In the midst of the furore, it is easy to get the impression 
that all American children are living lives filled with horror 
and crime, but in fact 95 per cent of them are growing uP 
in a normal and healthy way. Yet delinquency has bccn 
described as being as “infectious as the measles,” and the 


measures for ¢ontrol and prevention. The numbcr of 
juveniles who are currently coming to the attention o! th¢ 
police is estimated at about 1,250,000 a year, and the number 
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A bank with branches 


all over the world 


For over forty years The First National 
City Bank of New York has been develop- 
ing a global network of overseas branches. 

There are now fifty-eight of these 
branches in twenty different countries 
throughout the world. In addition, nearly 
three thousand banking correspondents — 
reporting from every commercially tm- 
portant city of the globe — are in constant 
touch with Head Office in New York. 

‘The First National City Bank can, there- 
fore, offer businessmen with international 
interests—and particularly those engaged 
in the vitally important trade with dollar 
areas — the substantial benefits and in- 
valuable local market knowledge of such 
a system. 

The specially qualified staff of the 
London office will be glad to place at 
your disposal the lofig experience, re- 
sources and facilities of the organization. 

Wherever your interests lie and what- 
ever they may be, The First National City 


Bank is anxious to help. 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


(Esrastismep 1812) 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act 


of the U.S.A. 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


London Offices — City: 117 OLD BROAD STREBT, £.C.2 


West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W.1 
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“Palate and 


pocket both agree... 


| 


DRY POUILLY RESERVE, 
a distinctive white wine to be served 
slightly chilled, is shipped by 


BOUCHARD AINE 


London, S.W.! 
Obdtainable from your local wine merchant 








The watch 
in his life... 


He’s frantically busy. Only by the 
strictest deployment of his time is 
he able to get through everything. 
A man like this has to have a good 
watch. If he bought the Baume 





watch Sebstaatedd here he could forget about it. He wouldn’t 


CT CCG A AT 


even have to wind it . . . seldom have to re-set it .. . probably 
never, throughout its long life, have to take it to a watchmaker 
for anything more than a yearly oiling. It’s very robust and 


pleasant to look at. 


| 
i 
’ 
| Ref. 423. 17 jewels. Shock absorbent. Anti-magnetie. 
Waterproof. Automatic wind. 
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BAUMB & CO. LTD. (ESTABLISA#D 18934) LOWDON AND BA CHAUK-P#-FONDS 
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Many of the fantasies of science fiction writers are being 

brought nearer to reality by a new invention known as a 

transistor. This is a tiny device which has a similar func- 

ELECTRO NICS tion to a radio valve, but which operates on an entirely 
different principle. 

The basis of the transistor is purified germanium, an element w 


close control of the movement of electrons within its structure. 
valve in which electrons are controlled within a vacuum. 


The transistor needs no filament and Operates at very low voltages and currents. This means that its power 
consumption is negligible, and it is very economical to use. Another advantage is its small size—in many cases 
no larger than a pea—which is Opening up applications hitherto impossible with the conventional valve. 


Mullard transistors are already being used extensively in hearing aids where their small size and low 


power requirements are resulting in instruments of match-box dimensions, which will operate for about three 
5 See hundred hours from one miniature 1.5 volt battery. 






hose peculiar properties permit the 
In this respect it differs from the radio | 












Transistors are also being successfully employed in the development of equipments as diverse as computing 
s machines (electronic brains) and portable gramophones, telephone €quipment and nuclear radiation counters. 
: And this is only a beginning. Research continues, and it is still impossible to foresee the ultimate extent o! 
transistor applications, although potentially they appear to be unlimited. Whatever the future may bring, the 

a Mullard organisation will play its tradition 


Mul al part in Supplying British €quipment manufacturers with electronic 
devices of the most advanced design and the highest quality. 
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of children-between 10 and 17 who appeared before the 
nation’s juvenile courts increased from 300,000 in 1948 to 
435,000 in 19535 only 10 per cent of this rise could be 
attributed to the growth in population. If the present 
trend continues, it is estimated that the number will reach 
785,000 by 1960. Figures from the Federal- Bureau of 
In ‘stigation show that in 1953 “teen-agers” accounted 
for about half the burglaries and car thefts in the country, 
16 per cent of all rapes and 4 per cent of homicides. A 
survey of 200 cities by the FBI shows that, whereas the 
crime rate for adults went up 2 per cent in 1953, among 
adolescents under 18 it rose 8 per cent. 

The offences for which children are sent into court vary 
from state to state and may include, in addition to actual 
violations of the law, such things as disobedience to parent 
or guardian or smoking in a public place. “ Dependency 
and neglect cases ” also form part of the court records but, 
whatever the reason for their apprehension, these are 
children in trouble. Because of the severe shortage of 
facilities in most areas, dependent children and minor 
offenders are likely to be crowded into detention homes or 
committed to training schools with the incorrigibles and the 
murderers, thus compounding the proportions of the 
epidemic. 


* 


The war drove the delinquency rate up steeply in 1944 
and 1945, but the children who are now pushing it up 
again, to a new high, are those who were at the impression- 
able ages of five to seven when their fathers were in military 
service and their mothers were working in war plants. The 
Korean War and the cold war have added to their general 
sense of insecurity ; comic books and television have bom- 
barded them at an early age with unevaluated sights, sounds 
and ideas ; the universal use of the automobile has tended 
to disrupt family and community life ; tremendous shifts in 
population have meant that families have found themselves 
cut off from familiar institutions and customs, often living 
among total strangers in vast housing projects. Such 
changes have affected all classes. Outbreaks of delinquency 
in well-to-do areas are becoming more frequent, and the 
rate in rural and non-urban communities where delinquency 
has always been low rose much faster than the national 
average between 1948 and 1952. 

The most unstable communities, however, and by far the 
major breeding grounds of delinquency, are the big city 
slums. According to one source, roughly one-fifth of the 
child population is in families with incomes of less than 
$2,000 a year, and a considerable proportion of these 
children grow up in slum areas. Widely different racial and 
religious elements are crowded together, each clinging to 
its own attitudes of defiance, though even the most upright 
parent may be forced to modify his standards under the 
Pressures of economic want or the handicap of a strange 
‘anguage. Many parents are delinquent themselves and 
transmit the techniques of lawlessness to their children, 
aided and abetted by the purveyors of organised crime and 
those who deal in narcotics and pornography. 
| In school, the child from this lowest economic group is 
ukely to find himself judged by unfamiliar middle-class 
standards of culture and behaviour which give him a sense 
of inferiority. Theré is little chance for individual attention 
in classes that average sixty children. The child who falls 
dehind, perhaps because of an inability to read, or an 
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emotional disturbance, often finds the sense of identity 
which he wants in a gang. A survey of gangs in New York 
has shown that they are founded primarily on friendship, 
but that about one out of every ten gets into serious trouble. 
Anything from racial friction to fights over girls may cause 
open warfare, and the vaguely aggressive impulses of the 
most harmless group are sometimes twisted by a seriously 
unbalanced member into acts of extreme sadism. In a 
famous case in Brooklyn last year a boy whose childhood 
idol had been Hitler and who boasted of his belief in bru- 
tality and violence led a group known as the “ thrill-kill” 
gang which tortured girls and drunks and eventually became 
involved in two murders. 


* 


There are two approaches to the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency: the sociological, which is mainly concerned 
with improving environmental conditions through schools 
and housing and with providing recreational activities and 
encouraging community enterprises ; and the psychological 
which tries to detect and treat maladjusted children before 
they can get into trouble. Progress along these lines is being 
made through the training of special juvenile officers for 
the police and programmes in which “detached” welfare 
workers seek out potential delinquents and attempt to win 
the confidence of gangs. At a recent conference of 
psychiatrists, it was suggested that certain difficulties can be 
eliminated even before the birth of the child by treating the 
emotional problems of the mother during pregnancy and 
that 80 per cent of the cases of emotional disturbance in 
young children can be handled by social workers and 
teachers who have been trained in personality problems, 
without the assistance of a psychiatrist. 

The schools and the juvenile courts are the key agencies 
for reaching delinquent. children and for co-ordinating 
community facilities. The first juvenile court was estab- 
lished in Chicago in 1899, but the basic philosophy that 
these informal courts should mete out “ individualised 
justice ” in a therapeutic rather than a punitive spirit, with- 
out charging the children as criminals, was revolutionary at 
the time and has never been wholly accepted by the public. 
The courts have been accused, by the vociferous advocates 
of the “ back-to-the-woodshed ” movement, of “ coddling ” 
adolescent criminals. The Senate sub-committee emphasises 
that the juvenile courts have never really been given a chance 
and have received neither the public support nor the neces- 
sary personnel to carry out their work. While some states, 
notably California, have demonstrated that these courts can 
be successful, there often is a complete lack of co-operation 
beeween rival agencies, with welfare departments and police 
fighting their differences in the courts. The fact that judges 
are frequently elected and that jobs in the courts and in 
the training schools may be filled by patronage means that 
schemes of rehabilitation, if any, are likely to be subject 
to political currents and popular whims. 

Both Senator Kefauver and the Administration have 
introduced Bills into Congress to provide for federal grants- 
in-aid to the states to assist in setting up control programmes 
and in training personnel. It is hoped by such means to 
encourage an all-out war on juvenile delinquency, and both 
the Senate sub-committee and the federal Children’s Bureau 
feel that they are making progress in arousing the nation. 
Both report a tremendous growth of that public interest in, 
and understanding of, the problem without which the most 
constructive programme is bound to fail. 
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Raising the Wage Floor 


WO weeks ago the Senate passed a Bill raising the 

national minimum wage from 7§ cents an hour to $1. 
This increase, sponsored by the Democrats, went 10 cents 
beyond President Eisenhower’s recommendation. But the 
Bill disregarded the Administration’s somewhat luke-warm 
suggestion, first put forward in the President’s message on 
the state of the union in January, that minimum wage legis- 
lation be extended to cover some of the 38 million people 
protected neither by the Fair Labour Standards Act of 1938, 
nor by any subsequent amendments. These people, who 
make up more than half of the national labour force, include 
shop assistants, agricultural workers, civi! servants, profes- 
sional workers and self-employed persons. Twenty-two 
states, most of them in the South, have no minimum wage 
laws whatever and in most other states such legislation is 
limited to women and minors. 

The new Bill will affect about 2 million of the 24 million 
workers now covered by minimum wage laws; it will 
increase the wage packets of the lowest-paid workers in 
the textile, lumber, confectionery, tobacco and leather indus- 
tries. The $1 figure represents a compromise between the 
Administration’s request for an increase from 75 cents to 
go cents an hour and the figure of $1.25 put forward by 
spokesmen for organised labour. President Eisenhower 
argued that a 1§ cent increase corresponded to the rise in 
the cost of living. Union leaders, on the other hand, pointed 
out that 90 cents and even $1 were insufficient to maintain 
minimum living standards in a country where the average 
factory wage is $1.84 an hour. Many Democrats were in 
favour of the higher figure but felt that it might lead to 
unemployment in certain of the less prosperous industries. 
Opponents of the new Bill are, in fact, saying that ‘even 
a $1 minimum wage will lead to further inflation and the 
disappearance of small businesses. These arguments will 
be heard loudly when the Bill goes before the House of 
Representatives and it is possible that some compromise 
between Administration and Democratic views will finally 
emerge. 


Davy Crockett, Salesman 


New York 

AVY CROCKETT, an intrepid and colourful scout 

in Indian wars, and a staunch supporter of the Texas 
movement for independence, who was finally killed by the 
Mexicans at the battle of the Alamo in 1836, has become 
since last February a hero to America’s children and shop- 
keepers alike. In that month a Walt Disney series, the 
“Legend of Davy Crockett,” began to provide a startling 
example of television’s influence on the large and volatile 
juvenile market. Davy Crockett has already far outdistanced 
Hopalong Cassidy, Space Cadet, Lone Ranger and _ all 
other former favourites, and the craze shows no signs of 
fading. No fewer than seventeen recordings of “ The 
Ballad of Davy Crockett,” a sort of junior national anthem, 
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have been made and these records are apparently pe;- 
manently installed at the top of the “Hit Parade.” _ 

The Kings of the Wild Frontier, aged from 3 1 ;> 
who stalk the streets of American cities, ate all agree «yi:h 
the slavish conformity of children, on one point—th. 
for wearing, like their hero, a coonskin cap, with th 
hanging down the back, and, if possible, for toting a “ }’y; 
killing ” flintlock rifle on their trips with mother :. the 
supermarket and other outlying territory. The res))\) 1p 
mania for coonskin caps, far greater than anything prom ied 
by Senator Estes Kefauver’s political efforts, has electrified 
the dormant market for raccoon skins. Raccoon tails, which 
once sold for 25 cents a pound, now change hands, if they 
can be found, at $5 or more’ a pound, and even moth-ridden 
old raccoon coats have developed a high resale value. 

But the shrewd specialists in the promotion of children’s 
tastes have not stopped at the caps, rifles, coats and toys 
more or less directly connected with the frontier hero. 
Hundreds of articles, some of which seem to bear no con- 
ceivable relationship to Davy Crockett—from polo shirts 
to bedspreads, from guitars to chocolate layer cakes, and 
from play tents to school lunch boxes—ail, when adorned 
with the Crockett trademark, immediately become best 
sellers. Davy Crockett towels are advertised as the one 
sure way of encouraging reluctant youngsters to wash behind 
their ears. Photographs, posthumously autographed by the 
hero himself, are on sale. Nor have astute clothing manu- 
facturers forgotten the Queen of the Wild Frontier. 
Already the value of retail sales of Crockett merchandise 
is estimated to be in excess of $100 million, and by the end 
of the year is expected to reach $300 million. So great is 
this boom that a posse of lawyers has shouldered flintlocks 
to decide which of several competing complainants has the 
right to use, and exact the valuable royalties from, the Davy 
Crockett trademark. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The President has often been accused of allowing his 
reluctance to nominate Democrats to interfere with his 
desire to appoint only the best men to office. But he has now 
nominated Mr Gordon Gray to be the Assistant Secretary 
of Defence who is responsible for the foreign military aid 
programme. Mr Gray is not only a respected Democrat 
but also a good and experienced man for the job. 


* 


The seamen’s strike on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts was 
settled, after only a short stoppage, when the employers 
agreed in principle to some form of supplementary uncm- 
ployment benefits similar to those which the Ford and 
General Motors companies have just-given to automobile 
workers, 

» 


The Court of Appeals in Washington, dividing equally, 
has once again dismissed two counts in the Department of 
Justice’s indictment for perjury against Mr Owen Lat! more. 
The department has not yet announced whether it intends 10 
try to carry the case farther. 


* 


The Senate has approved the Austrian state trea!) with 
only three right-wing Republicans dissenting. 
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Drift in Iran 


| there is a bright side to the news from Iran, it is on the 
| international front, not that of home affairs. The last 
sovernment and the present one—that is, General Zahedi’s 
ind M. Hosein Ala’s—have between them spanned a period 

vhich suitors both from the west and from Moscow have 
been steadily wooing Iran, greatly to the latter’s material 
idvantage. Playing with elegant ease its historic role of 
buffer state, Iran has gathered in a sizable harvest. 

Since Dr Mossadegh fell in August, 1953, it has scored 
, lucrative oil agreement, a series of loans and grants-in-aid 
from the United States running to some $200 million to 
tide it over until the oil revenue starts to flow freely, top 
place on the list.of recipients of United Nations technical 
assistance, and credits from Britain, Germany and Russia 
designed to promote trade expansion. Last but not least, it 
has after years of effort at last secured fulfilment by the 
Soviet Union of some obligations outstanding since the war 
—the return of eleven tons of purloined gold, and a promise 
to pay a debt of about £3 million worth of goods. The 
convoy of Soviet lorries that delivered the gold to the 
frontier on June rst symbolised the degree to which the 
role of buffer can be turned to account whenever the giants 
yn either side happen to disagree. 

But on the home front there is no equivalent cause for 
complacency. It is difficult to put a finger on any one 
reason for the shoulder-shrugging and downturned mouths 
that are everywhere to be met in educated middle-class 
circles. People seem to be depressed chiefly ‘because they 
want a lead and see no end to indecisive, negative policies ; 

even hears praise for Dr Mossadegh, because he was 
radical : “I admit that he went too far and never knew 
where to stop, but at least he was a portent of a new 
leal.” Incipient despair hangs like a miasma over more 
‘unds than is healthy, and the first months of M. Ala’s 
ustry have done little to dissipate it. 

Before chronicling them, it is best to explain that there 
ire two bodies besides the cabinet on which future develop- 
ments hang. One is the National Iranian Oil Company 

‘\l!OC), which works in harness with the foreign consortium 
\ operating. companies ;.0n its smooth running depends 
tic revenue that will pay for most of the public works 
vat are being planned, and happily it works well and its 
relations with its foreign partner are, according to its chair- 
‘ian, most harmonious. The other is the Plan Organisation, 
responsible for receiving the oil revenue via the Treasury, 
and for spending it on “development.” Its director, 
\. Ebtehaj, is a proven thruster, but has until lately been 
(00 handicapped by quarrels with General Zahedi to show 





his paces. Nearly all Iran’s development projects, therefore, 
still exist only on paper. And unless cabinet, National Oil 
Company and Plan Organisation work well in harness, they 
may easily remain so. All M. Ebtehaj’s talent for hustle 
is fruitless if Shah and premier do nothing to stop present 
propensities to shift men from job to job so that no one 
gets a chance to form an effective team. 

When General Zahedi “ resigned” in April, he did so 
with an ill grace. He felt that he had deserved well for 
some resolute behaviour—notably, for the decisive way in 
which, in August, 1953, he had saved Iran from Dr 
Mossadegh and the throne for the Shah, and for his active 
campaign against Communism. But apart from these feats, 
his very considerable energies seem to have been applied to 
the brake, not the accelerator. He spent so much time 
baulking M. Ebtehaj that the Shah was driven to dismiss 
one or the other. There were also rumours, stronger than 
usual, of excessive corruption during his regime. The Shah 
therefore replaced him by M. Ala. : 

This appointment of a palace official, coupled with the 
retention of the two really first-class men in the Zahedi 
cabinet—Dr Amini at the Ministry of Finance and 
M. Entezam as Foreign Minister—and the nomination of 
other disinterested and honest members of the palace circle 
momentarily raised hopes of change. “If only the Shah 
would take over . . .” ; this remark, constantly to be heard, 
was proof that resolute action by the well-meaning young 
monarch would be popular if it were to occur. But hopes 
have since been damped. 

Cries of “ Down with Communism” and “Out with 
corruption” may be heartening, but alongside them two 
major events have worried thoughtful Iranians. In par- 
ticular, Dr Amini ‘has been dismissed from the Ministry of 
Finance on the pretext that “a strong man is needed at 
the Ministry of Justice to root out corruption.” Given the 
fact that Dr Mossadegh left the Treasury owing 17,705 
million rials, or nearly £195 million, and given Iran’s dire 
need of revenue, Dr Amini’s immense capacity is much more 
needed at the Treasury, where there is no one of his calibre 
to replace him and where firmness and experience are 
essential if the government is to extract from the rich and 
powerful the new direct taxation that has just been imposed. 
A new law offering foreigners tempting conditions for the 
investment of foreign capital is robbed of its glamour if 
the country’s best financiers are to be wasted on jobs that 
its jurists can do. 

Another example of the dissipation of energies that can 
ill be spared is the current campaign against the Baha‘. 
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This sect, founded in Iran in the nineteenth century and 
now worldwide, has important centres at Haifa and Chicago. 
In Iran, a community of perhaps 100,000 works hard for 
its living and has prospered greatly in the present century. 
Iran prides itself on religious tolerance, but extreme Mos- 
lems dislike Baha’ism, and when the Shah, on his recent 
visit to Chicago, met the American Baha’i community, the 
mullahs at home were not pleased. During Ramadan, they 
began to attack Baha’ism along with Communism in their 
sermons and broadcasts. This process, once started, has led 
to a form of official persecution that few Iranians relish. 
The dome of the handsome Baha’i temple in Teheran is 
being hewn down stone by stone, and the pick that struck 
the first blow was wielded by the Chief of Staff. This 
wanton waste of army time is being excused on such a 
variety of grounds that the excuses cancel out ; what matters 
is that the mullahs, given some rope, took more, and no 
one stopped them. The visitor is hurried past the scene of 
demolition by Iranian companions who prefer not to have 
to explain it, since they know that something of their reputa- 
tion for tolerance and good manners is tumbling into the 
rubble along with the falling stones. 

Certainly there exists in present cabinet circles a will to 
transform the lot of the poor. But how can the countless 
plans on hand produce the desired results if officials are 
chopped and changed, and if mistrust prevails between the 
several organisations that are supposed to carry out the pro- 
gramme ? How can public confidence be restored if the 
anti-corruption campaign skips the well-connected, and if 
the big landowner demands an unfair share of the new 
water flowing from the dam on the ground that the river 
used to be his, and challenges officials to tell him which is 
the old water and which the new ? 

The situation would be less disquieting were the working- 
class in good heart, but it is not. This spring, NIOC raised 
its minimum wage from 40 rials a day to 67, in order to 
meet the rising cost of living. Other industries, less well 
run, are unable to follow suit ; textile factories in particular 
have closed because they cannot pay higher wages and 
match Japanese and Soviet prices. Unemployment threatens 
and may be aggravated if, as seems possible, rich Baha'i 
emigrate and withdraw their very considerable investments. 

When Washington injects each fresh dose of American 
funds, it does so out of fear of Communism. But General 
Zahedi so effectively rooted out Tudeh’s potential leaders 
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that such a danger is not for the moment imminent. Th¢ 
phenomenon to watch is the long, slow increase o} the 
cumulative despair that assails all educated levels below 
that of the ruling class. The Ala ministry can arrest this 
trend only if it has enough drive to be radical. The cad 
dictum has been applicable to a long list of ineffectual 
predecessors, 7 


Industrialists and German 
Reunion 


2 Soviet invitation to Dr Adenauer brought a f-esh 
t flurry on the German bourses in shares of companies 
with important assets in the Russian Zone. New York 
and other foreign stock exchanges were involved in the 
new wave, which ended in profit-taking. Few shares are 
available for speculators or individual private investors in 
Germany, in spite of the number of companies which have 
increased their capital in the last year. German firms and 
banks hold large packets of each other’s shares in a complex 
system of interlocking ownership, and little is left over for 
the public. This phenomenon is due to the German passion 
for disciplined control, often termed a power complex. It 
is also one reason why company boards hesitate to increase 
their equity capital by public issues, even though most con- 
cerns have far too large a proportion of borrowed capital 
in their balance sheets. 

The speculators overlooked the fact that Moscow’s “ At 
Home ” to Dr Adenauer is not intended to be the occasion 
of talks on German reunification—still less of the kind of 
reunion that would give back nationalised firms to their 
" capitalist ” owners. The invitation is intended to arrange 
co-existence between the Communist states (including Herr 
Ulbricht’s) and the Federal Republic, for an interim period, 
which the Soviet leaders envisage will lead to reunion on 
their terms. However, German industrialists and bankers 
are more wary than the speculators, and even the optimists 
who now see reunion on the horizon are more anxious about 
its economic effects than they were. One leading West 
German bank, commenting on the latest short-lived rise in 
shares of the companies with central German assets, has 
issued a warning against overestimating their value. It 
gives several reasons for caution. The I, G. Farben share- 
holders and some others would, it is true, find that the 
Russians had fostered the Soviet Zone factories and some 
other key works which were essential for reparations. But 
even these would probably need modernising. And the 
bulk of Soviet Zone works would be problem children, 
requiring vast sums spent on them. Moreover, many former 
central German concerns have set up rival plants in 
the west and already find the competition of their former 
factories a nuisance. Central German goods are often 
dumped in export markets, and inferior goods are labelled 
with old respected trade marks to the annoyance of the 
emigré industrialists who, with admirable enterprise and 
courage, have built up a new business in the Federal 
Republic. 

Looming over all the complicated problems of readjust- 
ment that would have to be made if Germany were to be 
reunited is a political question. Would the key firms in the 
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What’s in it for 

What hav Thames Board Mills to do with 
your housekeeping? Quite a bit, really! Think 
of all the goods you buy in those nice con- 
venient containers—cardboard packets, fibreboard 
boxes. Without them you would be back in the 
bad old days of contaminated food, unreliable 
goods, dreariness and drudgery. Well, Thames 


you, Mrs. Broom? 


Board Mills. make over half the packaging 
board produced in Britain. And the higher your 
standard of living rises, the greater the demand for 
“Thames Board” and “Fiberite” cases. Vital 
indeed is the part that Thames Board 
Mills have to play in the nation’s 





economy. 


Thames Board Mills Limited 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS oF BOARD AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


PURFLEET, ESSEX. AND WARRINGTON, LANGS 


“THAMES BOARD” for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. 


“FIBERITE” Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard. 
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BACKGROUND TO JAGUAR BREEDING... 


SPA 


Set in the heart of the picturesque 


Ardennes, the racecourse of Spa has 
been the scene of notable Jaguar victories 
in the Annual Production Car. Race in 
which Jaguars have crowned their wins 


by twice returning fastest Jap of the day. 
Ea 
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Soviet Zone be handed back to private ownership, or would 
they not remain nationalised ? Herr Ulbricht has pro- 
mised that they will never return to the “ capitalists,” and 
some of the experts who have studied the matter are 
orivately inclined to agree. Yet the powerful western indus- 
‘| leaders would certainly demand that the free enter- 

- system which has brought the Federal Republic back 
rosperity should replace the nationalised, planned 

my which has proved a failure across the interzonal 

- What the outcome of this clash will be no one can 

But it is being more widely realised than before 
rejoining. central and west Germany might mean 

lism in the West instead of economic freedom in the 


Electioneering in Malaya 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN KUALA LUMPUR 


peut and parties in the Federation of Malaya 

have been trying to deduce from the Singapore election 
results what their fortunes will be on their own election 
day, July 27th. It has been a sobering experience. The 
principal political’ parties are more aware than ever of the 
dangers of the split vote which largely helped to put the 
[Labour Front im power in -Singaporé;. They have also 
icarned that generab elections take much more money than 
Council elections, 

It seems clear even at this stage that the Federation’s 
new ‘ Cabinet ” and its 98-man Federal Legislative Council 
will both be largely Malay ; for of the 1,128,000 people who 
have registered as voters, at least 90 per cent are Malays. 
This fact has shocked. the Chinese more than they are 
prepared to admit, for it displayed a lack of interest, if not 
a lack of confidence, among the Chinese who form the 
majority of the 280,000-odd people who were eligible but 
did not register as voters. It means that the powerful and 
rich Malayan Chinese Association which has allied itself -to 
the numerically sttong United Malays’ National Organ- 
ation will have -to-depend on Malay votes to get Chinese 
-andidates elected >it will have to hope that the rural and 
town Malay voters will accept party discipline and not vote 

r the Malay opponents who will: undoubtedly be set 
igainst them by their rivals, Party Negara. But the cynical 
ire not the only.enes who expect the elections to be won 

| communal lines despite the pious assertions of the 
Alliance that its members will vote on a party basis. 

The elections will be a straight fight between the Alliance 
and Negara with a-few independents thrown in ; and it is 
-onfidently expected that the UMNO-MCA Alliance—now 
: “triple” alliance as it has been joined’ by the Malayan 
indian Congress—will win the-day unless there is a last- 
minute swing by Malay voters to the flag of ‘Negara. The 
‘Alliance bases its confidence on its experience and organ- 
‘sation—which have gained for it 226 of the 268 seats 
contested in town council, municipal and state and settle- 
ment elections including 100 per cent victories in the 
Johore, Trengganu and Penang elections—as well as on 
‘ts campaign funds which are provided: almost entirely 
by the Chinese party. It is so full of confidence that 
it did not produce its election manifesto until last week. 
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Party Negara, on the other hand, believed in getting 
its election platform out early. It is a party which began 
at the top, as it were. It was formed by the “ aristocrats ” 
of Malaya—some Malay Mentris-Besar (prime ministers), 
senior Malay government officers, senior lawyers and impor- 
tant Asians in the world of commerce and industry. It is 
now trying to build up as much support as it can among 
the Malay peasantry and Asian middle class before the 
elections. 

Negara is promising security of Malaya for the Malays 
by means of conirolled immigration. This must also be a 
strong point for the UMNO ; Tengku Abdul Rahman, its 
president, has himself declared that Malays will be out- 
numbered in ten years if the immigration of “ foreigners ” 
is not stopped and that before the citizenship problem can 
be solved satisfactorily, the question of immigration must 
be settled. But at the same time UMNO has to keep in 
mind the almost fanatical desire of its Chinese partners 
for a policy of jus soli which would give the Chinese the 
right of nationality from birth instead’ of the complicated 
and restrictive citizenship laws which now prevail. This 
is a campaigning point for Negara which keeps on ham- 
mering away at the dangers of letting in hordes of Chinese 
who in ten years will “ swamp” the Malays. 

This line does not help to improve racial relations, but 
as far as Dato Sir Onn bin Jaafar is concerned, everything 
is fair in elections. He resigned his portfolio of Member 
for Home Affairs in the present government in order to 
concentrate on his work as. Secretary-General of Party 
Negara. It is imperative for him to regain his standing with 
the rural Malays which he lost, first, when he threw up the 
presidency of UMNO in order to form a rival political 
party, the Independence of Malaya Party (now absorbed 
into Negara), and secondly—as his close friends put it— 
when he accepted a knighthood. That, in the eyes of the 
peasants, put him in the upper “ un-get-attable” class of 
aristocracy ; he was no longer the man who had walked 
among them fighting for their rights. Today this 60-year- 
old politician rides a bicycle along the bunds of paddy 
fields wooing his people anew, 


Call for. Independence 


Independence is not the promise that will win the votes. 
Both parties have it as a-firm plank. Negara has quoted 
1960, and the Alliance the mystic “ self-government” 
during the first term of four years of the new constitution 
and “independence” immediately afterwards. Tengku 
Abdul Rahman in a recent utterance called for independence 
within the next four years in the belief that “bad govern- 


ment is better than foreign. government.” While the ~ 


Alliance has spoken airily of the apparent simplicity of find- 
ing revenue on which the present government is not able 
to lay its hands—for example. by raising income tax and 
other taxation ”—-Negara has expressed its determination 
to appoint a planning commission to study the “ material, 
moral and human resources ” of the country, so that Malaya’s 
prosperity can be shared equally by all. 
Realising that only a miracle will put it in power at 
these first elections, Negara plans to make life unhappy for 
the Alliance in the first four years of the new legislature 
and simultaneously to build up its strength for the fight 
in the second elections in 1959 which will be the prelude 
to independence. How long it will be before a serious rift 
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breaks up what many people believe to be the unhappy 
partnership of the UMNO-MCA Alliance nobody can say. 
The recent demand by an extremist group within UMNO 
that all seats in the Legislative Council be farmed out 
among Malays only was an indication of the kind of strain 
that is likely to arise, although in this case Tengku Abdul 
Rahman’s counsel of moderation prevailed. There are also, 
however, disagreements on such matters as citizenship, the 
official languages of the country, Malayan nationality and 
the High Commissioner’s power of veto. But the Chinese 
will certainly stretch their endurance to the limit because 
they realise that if they are forced to break with UMNO 
they are finished politically in Malaya for a very long time. 


Parties and Prospects in Burma 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN BURMA 


ODERN Burma has a genuinely democratic social 
structure ; but no party system in the British or 
American tradition has so far put down roots. The Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League, which commands the 
support of 220 of the 250 members of the Chamber of 
Deputies, still reflects the hasty improvisation of its war- 
time origins ; it is made up of a confederation of parties 
with widely differing functions. The most powerful body 
within it is the Socialist party: its adherents are probably 
few, but they include a forceful minority in the Cabinet. Its 
president is wealthy, confident, ambitious U Ba Swe, and 
its secretary is the Minister of Industries, U Kyaw Nyein, 
a more ruthless Stafford Cripps. Preaching unmodified 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine, the Socialists advocate carrying 
the “Burmese Revolution” towards its inevitable conclusion. 
They form a party within a party ; and whereas the Prime 
Minister, U Nu, has forcibly asserted his authority over 
other sections of his Cabinet, he has to give special con- 
sideration to the Socialists. 
The Ail Burma Peasants Organisation presided over by 
Thakin Tin (Socialist Party) is another semi-independent 
power. It predominates in the countryside, where it has 


_ great influence in the allotment of agricultural loans and 


in the composition of the Land Nationalisation Committees, 
and possesses its own “army,” the Peace Guerillas. The 
voice of urban and industrial workers is the Trades Union 
Congress (Burma) whose chairman is U Ba Swe: its mem- 
bership. may total around 40,000. A series of communal 
organisations completes the constituent parts of the 
AFPFL. These claim to represent the Burma Muslims, the 
Karens, Shans and other frontier peoples. 

The nation-wide organisation of the League, from the 
level of the township up to the Supreme Council, has a 
somewhat makeshift quality. Membership of the various 
governing bodies is acquired by self-selection rather than 
through any system of election. Frequently, disputes arlse 
in district organisations which are quieted by the ad hoc 
intervention of a minister rather than by means of formal 
procedural machinery ; and last October it was discovered 
that few AFPFL members ever pay their subscriptions. 
Many groups, notably the Communists, have quit, or been 
ejected from the League. But with the bulk of the dissidents 
underground, the legal opposition is ineffective. Some ex- 
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Socialists have created the Burma Workers and Peasants 
Party, an avowedly Communist organisation ; and seventeen 
of the thirty opposition MPs are associated in the right-wing 
Independent Arakanese Parliamentary Group, which stands 
for private enterprise and good administration. Finally 
there are the pre-war joliticians, like Dr Ba Maw, who stil] 
automatically contend for office. 


Bands, Buses and Banners 


The general elections of June to December, 1951. gave 
the AFPFL an unassailable position, and subsequent by- 
elections and local contests have confirmed its dominance. 
The Rangoon municipal election last February provided a 
pre-view of what may be expected at next year’s general 
election. The opposition parties combined under the leader- 
ship of Dr Ba Maw, their platform being a “ people's 
democracy.” The League treated the election as a national 


ai 


vote of confidence, and announced that unless every seat 
was gained it would be a defeat. On polling day it gave an 
overwhelming demonstration of its resources: cars, buses, 
bands, gaily decorated booths, banners were everywhere. 
The result was: thirty-three seats to the AFPFL, one to 


the “ United Opposition,” and one to an Independent whom 
nobody had bothered about. 

It seems unlikely that the AFPFL will fail to win the 
1956 election with a large majority, provided that it stands 
together, and the gathering balance of payments crisis is 
patched up. But this does not mean that the League is 
universally popular. In the country districts, its leaders 
are, mainly, bullies and idlers to whom politics give power 
without responsibility, comfort without labour. The country 
people compare them with the underground Communists 
who, despite their many and obvious faults, have endured 
their full share of danger and hardship. Among the younger 
generation, a clear majority of student-leaders are pro- 
Communist. 

U Nu has frequently challenged the Communists to 
throw away their guns and accept the verdict of the polls. 
This invitation has been ignored, although the Communists 
cannot hope to wrest power by fighting or sabotage. The 
other, legal, opposition groups cannot attempt to compete 
against the AFPFL with its now formidable organisation, its 
“ influence ” exerted through control over the distribution 
of welfare amenities and patronage throughout the land and 
—on a different plane—the plan for Pyidawtha, a welfare 
state, which still holds the imagination of the public. Finally 
there is the general popularity of the Prime Minister, who 
is now visiting London. 

U Nu is the one leader in whom the ordinary people of 
Burma put their trust. They know him to be approachable, 
unworldly, religious and incomparably honest. He has a 
special position with the hill peoples and the Karens. Many 
Burmese public men still inwardly believe that the only 
true Burman is a Burmese Buddhist; but to U Nu, 4 
Karen Christian or a Kachin Animist is every bit an equal 
citizen of the Union. He has only just begun to make a 
mark in international affairs, and although his first essays 10 
the diplomatic art showed a certain naiveté, he is rapidly 
gaining stature and authority. In domestic politics, U Nu 
is a Socialist but not a party member. The leaders ©: he 
party, U Ba Swe and U Kyaw Nyein, impatient with the 
present “half-way house” of a mixed capitalist-socialist 


(Continued on page 1141) 
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Bank Rate’s Second Round 


HIS past year, it is safe to prophesy, will merit a 
prominent place in all future studies of the evolution 
of Britain’s monetary policy and technique—but it will not 
be merely the most obvious of recent monetary develop- 
ments that gain it this prominence. To the general public, 
the most striking fact will undoubtedly be the use of the 
Bank rate weapon, for the second time since its unsheathing 
in 1951, as the means of cutting down the excess of demand 
that is threatening Britain’s equilibrium. Some observers 
may add the further significant fact that the working of 
monetary measures during the fizst round of Bank rate 
increases had been sufficiently encouraging to induce the 
authorities to leave them to operate as almost the sole 
instruments of restraint in this second round. Their 
effectiveness, moreover, has already been even more clearly 
demonstrated than it was in 1951-52, when the working of 
the monetary restraints could not be readily disentangled 
trom that of the many other influences that were operating 
simultaneously. 

This view of the recent measures has admittedly to rest 
mainly upon observation of their effects within the mone- 
tary sphere. It is still too soon for it to be possible to gauge 
with any certainty their impact upon the “ real” factors in 
the economy—the trends of public spending, stock-building 
and the balance of external payments. But the principal 
monetary indicator gives a very clear reading. The trend 


of the total volume of money, which had been rising steadily 
for almost two years, has been strikingly reversed since the 
increase in Bank rate to 43 per cent on February 24. In 
the three months from mid-February net deposits of the 
clearing banks declined by £153 million, or 24 per cent, to 
£6,104 million, the very point at which they had stood 
twelve_months previously. This is the first time since 
before the war that there has been any decline at all over this 
period of the year. In the corresponding months of 1954 
deposits rose by £94 million, and in 1953 by £45 million ; 
in 19§2 they were just stable—but the compatable period 
in that year coincided with the sharpest phase of the credit 
squeeze in round one. 

This heartening contrast, it should be observed, does not 
owe anything to the big build-up of the budget surplus 
that occurred in the last fiscal year ; the fruits of that big 
gain over the surplus of 1953-54 had been harvested during 
the phase when the trend of bank deposits was still upwards. 
One other consequence of past inflation has, however, con- 
tinued to relieve the immediate pressure upon the domestic 
economy, and therefore upon the credit system, during these 
past three months. At the similr time last year Britain was 
still financing an external surplus, whereas this year its 
external account has almost certainly been in deficit—but 
this swing cannot have been sufficient to account for 
more than a moderate part of the difference of £247 million 
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breaks up what many people believe to be the unhappy 
partnership of the UMNO-MCA Alliance nobody can say. 
The recent demand by an extremist group within UMNO 
that all seats in the Legislative Council be farmed out 
among Malays only was an indication of the kind of strain 
that is likely to arise, although in this case Tengku Abdul 
Rahman’s counsel of moderation prevailed. There are also, 
however, disagreements on such matters as citizenship, the 
roe languages of the country, Malayan nationality and 
e High Commissioner’s power of veto. But the Chinese 
certainly stretch their endurance to the limit because 
they realise that if they are forced to break with UMNO 
they are finished politically in Malaya for a very long time. 


Parties and Prospects in Burma 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN BURMA 


NM ODERN Burma has a genuinely democratic o 
i structure ; but no party system in the British « 

\merican tradition has so far put down roots. The Ant- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League, which commands the 
support of 220 of the 250 members of the Chamber of 
Deputies, still reflects the hasty improvisation of its war- 

me origins ; it is made up of a confederation of parties 
vith widely differing functions. The most powerful body 
within it is the Socialist party: its adherents are probably 
few, but they include a forceful minority in the Cabinet. Its 
president is wealthy, confident, ambitious U Ba Swe, and 

ts secretary is the Minister of Industries, U Kyaw Nyein, 
a more ruthless Stafford Cripps. Preachi ng unmodified 
area Leninist doctrine, the Socialists advocate carrying 
he “Burmese Revolution” towards its inevitable conclusion. 
They form a party within a party ; and whereas the Prime 
Mi nister, U Nu, has forcibly asserted his authority over 
er sections of his Cabinet, he has to give special con- 
dination to the Socialists. 

The All Burma Peasants Organisation presided over by 
Thakin Tin (Socialist Party) is another semi-independent 
power. It predominates in the countryside, where it has 
great influence in the allotment of agricultural loans and 
in the composition of the Land Nationalisation Committees, 

possesses its own “army,” the Peace Guerillas. The 
voice of urban and industrial workers is the Trades Union 
Congress (Burma) whose chairman is U Ba Swe: its mem- 
bership may total around 40,000. A series of communal 
organisations completes the constituent parts of the 
AFPFL. These claim to represent the Burma Muslims, the 
Karens, Shans and other frontier peoples. 

The nation-wide organisation of the League, from the 
level of the township up to the Supreme Council, has a 
somewhat makeshift quality. Membership of the various 
governing bodies is acquired by self-selection rather than 
through any system of election. Frequently, disputes arlse 
in district organisations which are quieted by the ad hoc 
intervention of a minister rather than by means of formal 
procedural machinery ; and last October it was discovered 
that few AFPFL members ever pay their subscriptions. 
Many groups, notably the Communists, have quit, or been 
ejected from the League. But with the bulk of the dissidents 
underground, the legal opposition is ineffective. Some ex- 
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Socialists have created the Burma Workers and Peasants 
Party, an avowedly Communist organisation ; and seventeen 
of the thirty opposition MPs are associated in the right “wing 
Independent Arakanese Parliamentary Group, which stands 
for private enterprise and good administration. |] aan 
there are the pre-war joliticians, like Dr Ba Maw, who «tijJ 
automatically contend for office. 


Bands, Buses and Banners 


The general elections of June to nee I9SI. cave 
the AFPFL an unassailable position, and s 
elections and local contests have confirmed i. ‘d 
The Rangoon municipal election last February pr 
pre-view of what may be expected at next yea: 
election. The opposition parties combined under th 
ship of Dr Ba Maw, their platform being a “ 
democracy.” The League treated the election as a : 
vote of confidence, and announced that unless e\ t 
was gained it would be a defeat. On polling day it ¢ 
overwhelming demonstration of its resources: cars. 
bands, gaily decorated booths, banners were ever 
The result was: thirty-three seats to the AFPFL, « 
the “ United Opposition,” and one to an Independent 
nobody had bothered about. 

It seems unlikely that the AFPFL will fail to \ 

1956 election with a large majority, provided that it 


together, and the gathering balance of payments crisis is 
patched up. But this does not mean that the League is 
universally popular. In the country districts, its leaders 
are, mainly, bullies and idlers to whom politics give powe: 
without responsibility, comfort without labour. The country 
people compare them with the underground Commu 

who, despite their many and obvious faults, have endured 
their full share of danger and hardship. Among the younger 


generation, a clear majority of student-leaders are pro- 
Communist. 

U Nu has frequently challenged the Communists : 
throw away their guns and accept the verdict of the polls. 


This invitation has been ignored, although the Communists 
cannot hope to wrest power by fighting or sabotage. The 
other, legal, opposition groups cannot attempt to compete 
against the AFPFL with its now formidable organisation, its 
‘influence ” exerted through control over the distribution 
of welfare amenities and patronage throughout the land and 
—on a different plane—the plan for Pyidawtha, a wellare 


state, which still holds the imagination of the public. Finally 
there is the general popularity of the Prime Minister, who 
is now visiting London. 

U Nu is the one leader in whom the ordinary peop!e ol 
Burma put their trust. They know him to be approachable, 
unworldly, religious and incomparably honest. He has a 
special position with the hill peoples and the Karens. Many 
Burmese public men still inwardly believe that the only 
true Burman is a Burmese Buddhist ; but to U a 
Karen Christian or a Kachin Animist is every bit an equal 
citizen of the Union. He has only just begun to make 4 
mark in international affairs, and although his first essays 10 
the diplomatic art showed a certain naiveté, he is rapidly 
gaining stature and authority. In domestic politics, U Nu 
is a Socialist but not a party member. The leaders 0: the 
party, U Ba Swe and U Kyaw Nyein, impatient with the 
present “half-way house” of a mixed capitalist-socialist 
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Bank Rate’s Second Round 


HIS past year, it is safe to prophesy, will merit a 
prominent place in all future studies of the evolution 
of Britain’s monetary policy and technique—but it will not 
be merely the most obvious of recent monetary develop- 
ments that gain it this prominence. To the general public, 
the most striking fact will undoubtedly be the use of the 
Bank rate weapon, for the second time since its unsheathing 
in 1951, as the means of cutting down the excess of demand 
that is threatening Britain’s equilibrium. Some observers 
may add the further significant fact that the working of 
monetary measures during the first round of Bank rate 
increases had been sufficiently encouraging to induce the 
authorities to leave them to operate as almost the sole 
instruments of restraint in this second round. Their 
effectiveness, moreover, has already been even more clearly 
demonstrated than it was in 1951-52, when the working of 
the monetary restraints could not be readily disentangled 
{rom that of the many other influences that were operating 
simultaneously, 

This view of the recent measures has admittedly to rest 
mainly upon observation of their effects within the mone- 
tary sphere. It is still too soon for it to be possible to gauge 
with any certainty their impact upon the “ real” factors in 
the economy—the trends of public spending, stock-building 
and the balance of external payments. But the principal 
monetary indicator gives a very clear reading. The trend 


of the total volume of money, which had been rising steadily 
for almost two years, has been strikingly reversed since the 
increase in Bank rate to 4} per cent on February 24. In 
the three months from mid-February net deposits of the 
clearing banks declined by £153 million, or 24 per cent, to 


£6,104 million, the very point at which they had stood . 


twelve_months previously. This is the first time since 
before the war that there has been any decline at all over this 
period of the year. In the corresponding months of 1954 
deposits rose by £94 million, and in 1953 by £45 million ; 
in 1952 they were just stable—but the comparable period 
in that year coincided with the sharpest phase of the credir 
Squeeze in round one. 

This heartening contrast, it should be observed, does not 
owe anything to the big build-up of the budget surplus 
that occurred in the last fiscal year ; the fruits of that big 
gain over the surplus of 1953-54 had been harvested during 
the phase when the trend of bank deposits was still upwards. 
One other consequence of past inflation has, however, con- 
tinued to relieve the immediate pressure upon the domestic 
economy, and therefore upon the credit system, during these 
past three months. At the similar time last year Britain was 
still financing an external surplus, whereas this year its 
external account has almost certainly been in deficit—but 


this swing cannot have been sufficient to account for 


more than a moderate part of the difference of £247 million 
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between the movements of deposits during the two periods. 
Most of that difference has been clearly and directly 
attributable to the deliberate pressure of monetary policy. 
This demonstration of the ability of monetary policy to 
bring about so striking a change within so short a period, 
and yet to do so without exerting any of those violent and 
dislocating effects upon the economy that its critics con- 
tantly regard as inseparable from its effective operation, is 
clearly of the utmost significance. Yet the long-term signi- 
ficance of this past year’s experience will not rest upon this 
demonstration alone. Even more enlightening are the means 
by which the pressures have been exerted. The lessons 
to be learned from them are less obvious, but it is the more 
important that they should not be overlooked—especially by 
those who, even now, regard monetary policy as a clumsy 
bludgeon instead of the sensitive instrument’ that it can 
and should be. 


The Growth of Flexibility 


On a long view, the really important monetary develop- 
ment of the past year has been the marked improvement in 
the flexibility of the whole monetary mechanism. It is this 
greater flexibility, rather than the power inherent in any one 
instrument of monetary orthodoxy, whether Bank rate or 
“open market ” action, that has made the whole apparatus 
so effective. And this new advance to flexibility, though it 
was jolted even faster forward by the two increases in Bank 
rate and by the manner in which the authorities supported 
them, was really quite a separate process. It actually began 
during last summer and early autumn, during the phase of 
easy optimism when few people in either official or 
unofficial circles saw that there might be trouble ahead. 

During the early 
years of the move to- 
wards orthodoxy it was 
the monetary authori- 
ties themselves who 
made the running— 
with the commercial 
banks lagging notice- 
ably behind and there- 
fore limiting the pace 
of advance. But it has 
now been demonstrated 
that, just as control 
begets more control, so 
does some flexibility 
sooner or later lead to 
wider flexibility—pro- 
vided that the first 
injection is sufficiently 
potent. This latest 
advance was started by 
the commercial banks—not, apparently, because of faith in 
the virtues of flexibility as such, but simply because it was 
eventually perceived that the relationships rigidly estab- 
lished between the several short money rates during the 
prolonged phase of rate stability were not appropriate when 
the whole level of rates was liable to vary. The clearing 
banks had clung obstinately to their habits of lending to the 
discount market at fixed rates (established in three tiers 
according to the type of collateral offered), as well as to the 
convention, forced upon them during the cheap money 
phase, of fixing the lowest of these rates at an abnormally 
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wide margin below. Bank rate and at parity with their 
standard rate of interest allowed on deposit accounts. The 
abnormalities of these arrangements, by contrast w):h 
former phases of flexible money, were fully discussed py 
The Economist on January 8th last. 

The new flexibility that led the clearing banks to think 
again was that in the Treasury bill rate. In the conditions 
of risk that had been re-created for the discount marke: }, 
the possibility of changes in Bank rate, this rate had setiled 
down at a much wider margin above the banks’ short joan 
rate than the exiguous margin that obtained when Bank 
rate was frozen. Throughout last summer, this was inducing 
the banks to try to switch from call money into bills ; and 
although they still hesitated to open up a margin between 
their minimum short loan rate and the deposit rate, some 
of them were striving hard to find ways of lending a pro- 
portion of their money at rates above the minimum (which. 
for “ good” money, was by convention also a maximum). 
Thus was flexibility extending automatically and unobtru- 
sively even before the rise in Treasury bill rates gave further 
incentive to such tactics ; and it was virtually certain, even 
then, that an overt move would be made upon the next 
change in Bank rate—even if it wére downwards. 

The really decisive step to flexibility was not, therefore. 
associated with the 44 per cent Bank rate. It was taken 
at the moment of the 4 per cent increase, to 3} per cent— 
much criticised as too timid—on January 27th. The banks 
thereupon abandoned their three-tier system of rates for 
short money, and opened up a margin between their deposit 
rate and the basic rate for short money by raising the 
former by only 4 per cent and the latter by 4 per cent. It 
was also informally agreed that not more than about two- 
thirds of the short money would automatically command 

the basic rate ; the re- 

mainder was to be 
lendable at variable 
higher rates if market 
conditions justified an 
increase. The essential 
principle of flexibility 
had been conceded, if 
with some reservations 
At the same time, to 
minimise the risk tha’ 
the margin between 
deposit allowances and 
short ‘money rates 
might start a flow from 
- deposit accounts inio 
the money market, the 
notice period for de- 
posit balances was te- 
duced from twenty-one 
to seven days — the 
shortest period that is regarded as drawing a firm |ine 
between time and current accounts (for the banks are very 
fearful of pressure for a revival of interest allowances on 
the latter). 

All this, it will be seen, was achieved without any initia- 
tive from the authorities—apart from the indication (hal 
there had been no disapproval of the preceding risc 10 
Treasury bill rates (in the end, there had been some official 
encouragement). Thereafter, the Bank of England’s vigo'- 
ous drive to make the 33 per cent Bank rate effective just 
before it gave place to 44 per cent, and then the forthright 
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ness of that move itself, had the effect of completing the 
-onversion of the clearing banks. The new basic rates for 
sits and short money kept step with Bank rate, and the 
flexibility, which might have slipped back into a too 
ventional management of the “ one-third” of variable 
iey, extended still further. The more the authorities 

-d bill rates towards Bank rate by keeping money tight 

he short loan market, the more the clearing banks found 
ind seized) opportunities to charge high rates for new 
ney and the more ready were discount houses to accept 

-newals of old money at rates above the minimum. There 
115 certainly been no systematic observance of the principle 

the two-thirds/one-third division, which is all to the 
rood. 

The whole system, therefore, has become an active market 
mechanism in which the several rates tend towards an 
ippropriate equilibrium. And the fact that the clearing 
yanks’ money rates have become so far variable means that, 

the first time since the early thirties, the dominant 
influence upon the whole rate system is Bank rate and the 
shes of the authorities in supporting it, rather than the 
arbitrarily fixed rates of the clearing banks. The one 
anomaly is the absolute rigidity of the clearing banks’ maxi- 
mum deposit allowance. But, paradoxically, this one 
remaining rigidity has given to the recent official exercises 





) in flexibility a power and a speed in action that the authori- 
| ties could not, in the particular circumstances, have attained 
} otherwise unless they had been prepared to reinforce them 
C3 by heavy sales of gilt-edged. 

2. 


From Deposits to Bills 


—_— At this point the market mechanism has not been able 
— to bring the rates themselves into equilibrium ; the unnatural 
gap of 14 per cent or more between what can be earned from 
a seven-day deposit and from a three-months’ bill has pro- 
voked a big flow of funds from the one to the other, yet has 
deen Kept open from the one end by the rigidity of the 
banks’ rate and from the other by the official pressures that 
have kept money short and rates for bills firm despite the 


{ters increasing “outside” demand for them. The banks have 
y is lost liquid assets and deposits simultaneously, so that the 
ok screw upon their liquidity ratios has been kept tight despite 


the Treasury’s need to borrow on bills to finance its seasonal 

deficit. If deposit rates had come sufficiently into line at 

the margins (i.e., for big deposits that are competitive with 

bills) to check the outflow from deposits, the squeeze on 

liquidity could have been sustained only if the authorities 

iad financed part at least of their requirements by selling 

yilt-edged instead of bills. As it is, they have been able to 

squeeze the volume of liquid assets, and not merely force 

‘A up rates, by operating almost wholly in the short-term 
market, 

No one had foreseen the full strength of this particular 

atluence, and the fact that it has acted so strongly has led 

‘0 the suggestion that it provides an additional weapon of 

real value. This, however, is an exaggeration ; and the 

suggestion itself is yet another example of the many mis- 

conceptions and frictions that have stemmed from the 

lailure to recognise that the extent to which orthodox mone- 

tary devices achieve their full potential worth and efficiency 

must depend in the end upon how far they rest upon and 

use the principles of freely functioning markets and eschew 

arbitrary rules—whether of pegged deposit rates or unduly 

rigid liquidity ratios. Recent experience in the extension 
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of flexibility in the short loan market suggests that it might 
be unwise to assume that deposit rates will indefinitely be 
held at an unnatural relationship to other rates. However 
reluctant the banks might be to abandon their maximum- 
rate agreement formally, it is readily conceivable that on 
this or some future occasion when pressure becomes strong 
some or all of them might circumvent it, just as they always 
used to do, by ad hoc offers of higher rates for deposits at 
notice for longer periods (not necessarily much longer) than 
the minimum period, to which the agreement alone applies. 
For this reason alone, this new “weapon ” would be lable 
to break in the hands of the authorities at precisely the 
moment when most reliance was put upon it. 

There is, however, another reason, which also stems from 
the normal working of market principles, for discounting the 
worth of this influence in future, even if all deposit allow- 
ances were again to be kept arbitrarily below other short 
money rates. The force of the movement from deposits into 
bills in these past three months derives from the fact that 
the margin was opened up suddenly and drastically. Some 
margin, as all past experience of flexible money shows, is 
justifiable ; and there must always be some point at which 
even a wide margin represents a position of equilibrium— 
since only a small fraction of total deposit-holders either 
have the opportunity or would take the trouble to switch 
into bills. A change in the margin now would start a new 
flow or a reverse movement, but these changes would start 
from a position of equilibrium, and thus would not be com- 
parable to the spate of recent months. Instead of providing 
a new “ weapon,” they would simply take their place in the 
whole series of normal market adjustments to changing con- 
ditions, even though this particular resultant flow would 
always be larger than would occur if deposit rates had some 
degree of flexibility themselves. 


Lessons for Round Three 


The immediate lesson to be drawn from this is, of course, 
that even in this second round of essays in flexible restraint 
the authorities have not had to employ their full armoury of 
orthodox weapons in order to achieve the desired result. 
Just as in the first round they were strongly aided by the 
shock effects of the dramatic unsheathing, so in round two 
they have been fortified by a transitional adjustment that is 
never likely to be repeated on the same scale. At each 
successive stage in the whole continuing evolution, the 
orthodox weapons have to do more of the work. It is well, 
indeed, that there have been these transitional aids to help 
the authorities after they had wisely cast aside the special 
arbitrary devices—such as the compulsory fundings and the 
“ special” rate for loans against Treasury bills—they them- 
selves enlisted for the opening phase. Because of the pro- 
gress achieved by natural and special influences combined, 
the authorities have been encouraged to uses of the orthodox 


weapons from which they might otherwise have been” 


deterred by popular prejudice and misunderstanding, given 
the uncertainties of their own recollections of the technique 
and doubts about its fitness for modern conditions. 

This latest experience should hearten them for the next 
occasion, when once again a bigger call will be made upon 
the orthodox armoury if the whole policy is to progress. 
Who would have supposed, three months or so ago, that the 
banks could have unloaded investments to the extent of 
£157 million without causing the most acute paralysis in the 
gilt-edged market ? The monetary mechanism in these past 
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6 BRITISH BANKING 


three months, like the whole economy in these past three 
years, has been shown to have far greater resilience than 
almost anyone had supposed. Fears for the gilt-edged 
market have generated many inhibitions about the use of 
monetary policy in the past. Now it has been clearly shown 
that this is a sphere in which the weapons of monetary 
restraint can operate potently without fear of untoward 
consequences. And it is a near certainty that in round three, 
whenever that may come, they will need to do so. 
Finally, the most important lesson of all is that, given 
this evidence of good and steady progress in the use of the 
market mechanisms, there is not one shred of justification 
for the frequently heard suggestions about the need to “ 
prove ” the monetary apparatus by adding to it new devices 
not based on market principles. On this point one imme- 
diate caveat seems necessary: some of the suggested devices, 
notably if they resemble those employed in other countries 
that believe in flexibility, are not always readily detected as 
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inimical to the market principles. - It is well to Beahember 
that even the principle of the liquidity ratio, which is a much 
more vital lever now than it ever was in former times... 0; 
should be, a principle of flexibility. The sensitiven... of 
the whole apparatus will be better served by leavin; 
desirable minimum ratio to the judgment of ind) 
bankers rather than by seeking to impose upon them o/c 
tively a single and almost rigid minimum comparable | 
cash ratio. This, however, is a wide issue that canno: be 
adequately discussed in this article. It is comparable in 
importance to the even more difficult problem of how m 
tary pressures exert their restraint upon bank advances when 
conditions of full employment tend to equalise the risks of 
different loans in the eyes of lenders. The “ new ” monetary 
policy has made excellent headway, but both those who 
manage it and those through whom it is exerted stil! 
much to discover about the use of these classical principles 
in the modern world. 





How Credit Restraint has Worked 


From the time of the introduction of 
a positive monetary policy at the end 
of 1951, to the end of 1954, the net tion. 
‘deposits of the clearing banks rose by 
84 per cent. That expansion matched 
almost. exactly the increase in the. 
country’s gross domestic product; and 
this has been a period in which Britain 
has been financing an external surplus— 
to a total of some £360 million in the 
three~ years. But whilst the secular 
credit trend of the past three-and-a-half 
years has been one of steady expansion, 
there have been two phases of contrac- 
tion—this year, and é¢arly 1952. Both 
these phases have been marked by 


have not as yet 


ments. 


stocks, the reduction in the volume of 
stock-holdings, and the drop in produc- 
But in the past few months the 
economy and the demand for advances 
have boomed merrily on ; and the banks 
checked the expan- 
sion. in their lendings. But, thanks to 
the flexibility in the money market that 
has evolved since 1951, 
to make almost exactly compensating 
“risk” asset, invest- 
For the banks have recently 
been subject to strong pressure from 
withdrawals from deposits for invest- 
ment in Treasury bills. 
preceding article explairis more fully, 


cuts in their other 


figures of the British Bankers’ 

tion, which include all advances made 
in Great Britain. These are plotted in 
the right-hand chart. The most signifi- 
cant trend is that shown after ihe 
exclusion of the public utilitics, 

the utilities’ cycle of piling up 
bank borrowings and then reducing 
them at a swoop from the proceeds of 
public issues is a major distorting 
factor. Advances to all other borrowers 
fell in the two years from November 
1951, from £1,922 million te a low point 
of £1,699 million. But from the begin- 
ning of 1954 they have been rising 
steadily, and by February last they had 
broken through their earlier peak. 
About one-third of the fall in advances 
in 1952-53 was suffered by persona! and 


they have had 


This, as the 


steep increases in Bank rate; but the has been the dominant influence professional borrowers; but this cate- 
‘mature and causes of the falls in deposits through which the banks have suffered gory has been responsible for less than 
have been very different. In 1952 the a liquidity squeeze, bringing their .one-seventh of the subsequent rise. 
‘major influence was the reduction of liquidity ratios down sharply to 30 That rise has been fairly evenly spread 
‘advances, attributable in part to tighter per cent and below for the first time between the various industrial and 


standards of lending by the banks and since the war. 
‘especially to the reduced demands 


iresulting from the fall in the prices of 


£ Million 


Net deposits 


lavestments 


eet eesese FF eee, 
sg eens etes 


Advonces ,= 


ereee. 


Liquidity ratio 


* Ratio of cash, call money and bills to gross deposits. 


The truest picture of the movement of 
advances is that given by the quarterly 





commercial groups, though advances to 
the “ financial ” group of borrowers have 
expanded particularly fast. 
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For many years The Mercantile Bank of 
India has been intimately associated with the 
principal trading centres of the East and 
will be pleased to supply to all interested 
exporters and merchants on-the-spot inform- 
ation relative to the state of markets, agency 
representation, financial and currency 
exchange problems. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


Meed Office: 18 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
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A complete International Banking Service 
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THE NATIONAL BATIK 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


Established 1825 








Capital—Subscribed_ - - £5,400,000 
2,400,000 
Reserve Fund - . - - 2,400,000 


Total Assets 
(Ist November, 1954) - 


Paid up -~ - 


135,000,000 


Head Office : EDINBURGH 


General Manager : DAVID ALEXANDER 


London .Offices : 
City Office : 
37, Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C.4. 


West End Office : 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.!. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK 


LIMITED. 


* 
Subscribed Capital ‘us oe «ee —« £5, 000,000 
Paid-up Capital... ode an .-.  £3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors ...  £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund “a is wee. wee 3,000,000 


Through more than 400 Branches in Australia and a nct- 
work of Agents and Correspondents in all overseas countries, 


exchange transactions, trade enquiries, &c. 
* 
Address enquiries to Head Office: 
5, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


J. A. CLEZY, General Manager in London. 
West End Branch: 8-12, Brook Street, W.!. 


Chief Office in Australia: Collins Street, Melbourne 
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Restrictions within the Sterling Area 


( \NE of the most familiar descriptions of the sterling 
_/ area is that it comprises a very large part of the trading 
worid within which payments are free, so that trade can 
flourish without having to force its way through the barriers 
{ exchange control. As a broad generalisation, this compli- 

iry description is justified, but closer examination 

vs the implied claim to be subject to more qualifications 

it usually receives. It is true that under the exchange 

‘ulations of the United Kingdom current payments within 
the sterling area—or, in the language of the Exchange Con- 
trol Act, within the “ scheduled territories ’—are entirely 
free ; to that extent trade within the sterling area can indeed 

ceed without-impediment from exchange control. But 

n this claim is made it should be borne in mind that 
rictions can be applied to current payments by import 
controls as well as by exchange regulations as such. No 
ich quantitative restrictions apply to sterling imports into 
the United Kingdom, but many such restrictions operate 
ipon trade flowing in the reverse direction, especially on 
goods moving from the United Kingdom to such dominions 
is Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 

Moreover, while no exchange control at all is applied by 
the United Kingdom to any payments to other sterling area 
countries—not even for the purpose of measuring the flow— 
no corresponding immunity is granted by those other coun- 
tries to payments transactions with other sterling countries. 
Each sterling dominion maintains an exchange control that 
applies to payments to other scheduled territories as to 
payments to non-sterling countries. These controls operate 
with varying degrees of severity. Some of them scrutinise 
sterling payments for no other purpose than the compilation 
of adequate statistics. Others, though ostensibly no more 
constrictive of sterling payments than this, have at times 
been used as a “ psychological” deterrent to incoming 
funds. For example, during the latter part of 1950 and in 
early 1951 when a great deal of capital was moving to Aus- 
tralia, speculatively bent on hopes of an appreciation in the 
Australian pound, of which there was then much discussion, 
the Australian authorities did their best to discourage the 
movement by reminding all concerned that when the time 
came to repatriate this capital the holders might find that 
the authorities in Australia had the right to put restrictions 
on such an outflow of funds. Many other sterling area con- 
trols are more exacting, and impose a number of restrictions 
upon current as well as capital payments to other sterling 
area countries. All sterling dominions except South Africa 
limit tourist expenditure in the rest of the sterling area. 
Britain imposes no such restraint, nor does it control out- 
going capital funds. The only circumstance in which any 
reference has to be made to the authorities before making 
any payment within the sterling area is when the amount 
exceeds £§0,000 and is for capital purposes that require the 
sanction of the Capital Issues Committee. 


f 


* 


For the purpose of describing the restrictions upon pay- 
ments within the area, the territories voncerned can be 
divided into three broad groups. The first of these com- 
prises the colonies or.“ dependent territories,” in which there 





is virtual freedom for all payments to the United Kingdom 
or elsewhere in the sterling area. Exchange control as 
operated in the colonial territories is almost identical with 
that operated in the United Kingdom. Secondly, there are 
the “ white ” independent territories in most of which the 
exchange control machinery at least takes note of payments 
to and from the rest of the sterling area—and, in certain 
instances, moderately interferes with the free flow of capital. 
Thirdly, there are the Asian territories, and here the regula- 
tions differ very considerably from country to country. In 
general, residents of the particular country are subject to 
restrictions on current payments and to very strict control 
of capital remittances to the rest of the sterling area ; non- 
residents who reside elsewhere within the sterling area 
enjoy much greater freedom than the local population, but 
still have to submit to rigorous procedures of exchange 
control. 


* 


The conditions obtaining in the first two of these groups 
need only brief description. In the colonies no control at 
all is applied to sterling area payments. Profits and interest 
on capital invested from elsewhere in the area can be re- 
mitted and the capital itself can be repatriated. Current 
payments can be made for visible or invisible transactions 
without any reference to exchange control. authorities. 

Australia imposes no restrictions upon the inflow of ster- 
ling area capital for investment or upon the transfer of the 
resultant profits and interest. It gives no guarantee that 
capital may be repatriated, but in practice no restrictions on 
repatriation have been imposed. Similar conditions are 
applied by New Zealand, though a little more formality 
appears to be involved in securing permission to repatriate 
capital to the rest of the sterling area. The capital repatria- 
tions are expected to be “ reasonable” in rate and amount, 
as judged by the circumstances of each case ; but in practice 
the control is operated moderately—there have not, appar- 
ently, been any sufficiently important instances of impedi- 
ment on repatriation of capital to deserve publicity. In 
South Africa and in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland there is virtual freedom of payments, both out- 
wards and inwards, for capital as well as current transac- 
tions. In Rhodesia and Nyasaland, however, all capital 
repatriations must be notified to the authorities, and there is 
power in the regulations to limit them to a reasonable level. 

It is in the Asian territories that the concept of freedom 
of payments within the sterling area is most often and most 
severely violated. In each of these countries—India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, as well as in Burma—there are rigid 
limitations on current remittances by residents to the rest 
of the sterling area. Travel allowances are limited, and strict 
control is also maintained over remittances for maintenance 
of students in other parts of the sterling area. There is 
also rigorous control, generally amounting to virtual prohibi- 
tion, of exports of capital by residents of these countries to 
the rest of the sterling area ; without such control there 
would probably be a substantial exodus of capital. These 
arrangements for control of domestic capital vary from one 
country to anothe- and are too various and detailed for 








- 
* 
* 
* 
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summarised description. Perhaps more important from an 
international standpoint are the restrictions and restraints 
on payments, whether for current or capital purposes, for 
account of residents in other parts of the sterling area. 

In India, the record on this account is reasonably good. 
Very few difficulties are encountered in making payments 
for most current transactions, Nonetheless, detailed in- 
vestigation and sometimes long delays have to be endured 
in getting permission to remit profits and dividends. In 
these investigations the aim of the Indian authorities is to 
ensure that before a remittance is sanctioned the would-be 
remitter has honoured or provided for all his current liabili- 
ties in India, and, in particular, that his tax liabilities have 
been cleared. All this takes time, and the remittance queue 
is sometimes long. 

The export of capital from India for account of residents 
in the United Kingdom has been, and still ought to be, 
facilitated. by the agreements made with the three Asian 
dominions soon after the end of the war whereby their 
sterling assets were segregated into “ No. 1” and “ No. 2” 
accounts, the first being freely available and the second im- 
mobilised. It was then provided that any resident in the 
United Kingdom who had in the past acquired capital in this 
area, and wished to repatriate it, would be given the right 
to do so by the authorities in the three countries concerned, 
and that the necessary sterling would then be made available 
by release from the blocked “ No. 2” accounts, and so would 
not strain the freely available balances in the “No. 1” 
accounts. In general, this principle has worked fairly well 
in practice, but in recent years the administrative difficulties 
in getting sanction for the repatriation of capital have been 
increasing. For example, a British investment trust that 
sold. some rupee jute shares and asked permission to remit 
the proceeds home would have to show first that it had com- 
plied with all its fiscal obligations in India. If the seller 
were a British insurance company, it would, in addition, 
have to give an assurance that it had sufficient assets left in 
India to cover its local potential liabilities. A British tea 


company that sold one of its tea gardens in India last year | 


and wished to repatriate the proceeds had to wait many 
months for permission to do so. _Many letters often pass to 
and from the Indian exchange control] authorities before even 
the most trivial capital transaction can be completed. Ques- 
tions may be asked about when and why the shares in 
question were originally bought and why they have been 
sold. Months may elapse without the necessary sanction, 
and although it usually is forthcoming in the end, there are 
indications that this administrative delay is in many subtle 


ways acting as an additional measure of exchange control. 


Homeward remittances by United Kingdom personnel 
working in India are generally limited to £150 per month, 
and the amount remitted must come from earnings in the 
‘month of remittance. Full allowance must be made for 
taxation, and sufficient funds must be retained in India to 
meet all commitments. All such personnel can, however, 
remit their savings on leaving India to take up permanent 
residence in the United Kingdom. 

In Pakistan there are considerably yreater difficulties, 
which have become more pronounced as the country’s ster- 
ling reserves have declined. Remittances by British per- 
sonnel are limited to {100 a month, and it has become more 
difficult to secure permission for the remittance of profits 
and dividends—the “ queue ” of applicants for such pur- 


poses has been lengthening considerably recently, and the - 


delay may extend to six months. As might be expected, the 


+ 


: Se oe 
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most severe restrictions relate to Capital transactions, 
Pakistan has for some time imposed a strict contro! . 7 
inflow of capital, and all investments in excess of , 
or its equivalent must receive the prior 2pproyal of th vate 
Bank. In practice no serious difficulty is experien..¢ jn 
getting this approval, but a real measure of restric: s 
applied to the repatriation of capital. The Pakistan G\¢-p- 
ment announced towards the end of last year that « pita] 
invested in Pakistan in a given range of industric: {ter 
September 1, 19§4—twenty-seven industries were 
initially—would rank for certain concessions for repatri.:.on, 
It seems to follow from this that investments made prior to 
September 1, 1954, or in other industries do not enjoy yn- 
conditional facilities for repatriation. The genera! ;ule 
seems to be that each case is dealt withon its merits. 3) :tish 
persons in Pakistan who have invested savings in met country 


may not repatriate that capital unless the person in question 
is leaving Pakistan permanently, 


* 


In Ceylon the repatriation of capital is likewise controlled 
by decisions made in the light of the circumstances of cach 
case. The permission of the central bank is required be/ore 
British or other foreign-owned capital can be withdrawn, 
and the nature of the answer to the request is usually guided 


- by the current state of Ceylon’s balance of payments and 


the’ level of its exchange reserves. British personne! work- 
ing in Ceylon are allowed to remit home up to {100 a 
month from current earnings in order to meet current 
liabilities, but it is specified that such remittances are not 
eligible for investment in any other part of the sterling area, 
i.e., they must be for current and not for capital purposes. 

Burma permits remittances for certain personal expendi- 
tures and also for the transfer of such current earnings as 
rent, profit and dividends. There is, however, a complcte 
ban on remittances from Burma for investment, whether by 
Burmese or by foreign personnel working in that country. 
When a non-Burmese who is a resident of another co 
in the sterling area and who has lived in Burma and accumu- 
lated savings there leavés the country permanently for his 
home country, he is in theory entitled to transfer his 
savings with him. 

Apart from these various restrictions applied by ster!ing 
area countries to payments within the rest of the sterling 
area generally or to the United Kingdom, there are «'s0 4 
number of bilateral restrictions, which operate main!y be- 
tween Asian sterling countries. There are, for ¢\." iple, 
many tiresome difficulties to be overcome in effecting pay- 
ments between India and Pakistan. Ceylon has used 
restrictions upon payments to discourage the influx of 
Tamils from Southern India. All three Asian dom ions 
have for political and racial reasons imposed specials!" 
tions on payments with South Africa. 

It will thus be seen that the familiar claim made | 
sterling area derives from, and rests upon, the conpicte 
freedom permitted by the regulations of the United King- 
dom ; but the system as a whole embraces many difierent 
hinds. of restrictions. This contrast between ( outed 
Kingdom and overseas regulations may become grea 2nd 
the overseas restraint of remittances may grow tighter f 
sterling becomes an effectively convertible currency. For i 
that event the barat ore ‘the exodus of capita! fom 

rea. and from the Asia 
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service! 


The 


COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 
| Limited 


(incorporated in Victoria) 
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690 OFFICES THROUGHOUT 
NEW ZEALAND AND AUSTRALIA 


Founded 1866 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2 


(Telephone: MONarch 8747) 
Telex No. 2-2652 





THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


{incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 








CAPITAL ISSUED AND way PAID UP ... $25,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLIN ses ee. 47,687,500 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS S $25,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
Chairman : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
Chief Manager: MICHAEL W. TURNER 
Lendon Office: 9. Gracechurch Street, E.C3 
Lesdon Managers: & A. Gray, MLO., A. M. Duncan Wallace, M. D. Seott. 


BRANCHES: 
BURMA HONG KONG MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPINES 
Rangoon Kong Johore Bahru Hotta 
: Koala Lumpur Manila 
CAMBODIA Mongkok Malacca 
Phnom-Penh Muar SIAM 
INDIA Penang 
CEYLON Bom ngapore Bangkok 
Colombo areve Singapare 
(Orchard Rd.) UTD. KINGDOM 
CHINA JAP 
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East of Suez 


East of Suez! A phrase that quickens 
the imaginative pulse, evoking 
images of a strange, exciting world— 
the mysterious Orient, the exotic 
East of Stevenson, Kipling’s India, 
Life would be dull, indeed, without 
fiction, and Kipling and Steverison 
will always find a welcome from the 
armchair traveller; but for those 
concerned with the sterner stuff of 
eastern commerce, information of 
a@ more realistic nature is required. 
This explains why so many business- 
men and traders consult the National 
Bank of India for accurate and de- 
pendable information on conditions 
in the East. Through their long- 
standing associations the National 
Bank of India have established an 
unrivalled knowledge of the many 
problems peculiar to eastern trading, 
and can supply up-to-date informa- 
tion on the prevailing conditions and 
trends in your particular market. 


A comprehensive service is available at the 


Bank’s branches in (NDIA, PAKISTAN, CBYLON, The statue at Port Said of Ferdinand 
BURMA, KENYA, ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, TANGAN-  @¢ Lesseps, diplomat and engineer, 
YIKA, SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE AND AT Who was responsible for the cutting 


CAMP AND STEAMER POINT, ADEN. of the Suez Canal. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office : 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


West End (London) Branch: 13 St. James’s Square, London, §.W.1 


Bankers to the Government in ADEN, KENYA, UGANDA & ZANZIBAR 


a) 


Whither Bound ? 


To-day trade winds lead to Canada. There are rich 
opportunities in this expanding market for business 
men armed with accurate data on Canadian economic 
trends. .The Bank of Montreal, experienced in 
Canadian affairs since 1817, is at the service of ail 
who seek to know modern Canada. 























BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, £.C.2. 


HEAD OFFICE : MONTREAL 
626 Branches across Canada 
Assets exceed $2,500,000,000 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
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A complete banking service, 

special departments for 

foreign exchange, income tax 

and executor and trustee 
business 


THE 


NATIONAL BANK 


LIMITED 





bi 
ian ANN NEI HARTI SISO IEIOD 


| 13-17, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2., 
(MEMBER OF THE LONDON BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE) 


LIVERPOOL : MANCHESTER : CARDIFF, ETC. 
34 & 35, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN 
BRANCHES AND SUB-OFFICES THROUGHOUT IRELAND 


AGENTS and CORRESPONDENTS 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 





Talking of trade with Australia 
and New Zealand 





Why not consult the Bank of New South Wales? 
It is the largest commercial baak there and has had 
a longer experience of Australasia than any other 


public company. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE—29 Threadneedle St., E.C2 
sa! D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


CINCO@RPORATRO IN HOW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
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THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1746. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
City Office: 
38, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 


West End Branch: 
198, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


Special Departments at the Bank’s 
London City Office, at the Principal 
Glasgow Office, and at the Head 
Office are fully equipped to handle 
every description of Overseas Bank- 
ing Business. Enquiries are invited. 








Principal GLASGOW Office: 
110, QUEEN STREET, C.1. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
38, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2. 











AFFILIATED TO BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 


data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 


over 340 Branches and Agencies provides current 
ot the Head Office 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand) | 
| 
} 


] 
Melbourne and Sydney (Australia); Suva, Lautoka, | 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji) ; Apia (Samoa). | 


London Office : Head Office : 

1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.4. New Zealand. 

Manager : A. R. Frethey. General Manager : 

I} Assis. Manager * A,B. Abel. R. D. Moore. 

| Branches also in 

} 

| 
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South Africa and the Foreign Investor 


F we had not kept our interest rate fairly high, less 
capital would have come to South Africa from abroad. 
fhrough a wise interest rate policy, we have practically 
chted our balance of payments,” declared a Nationalist 
ember of the House of Assembly in Cape Town early this 
ar. He was concerned in part, presumably, with the direct 
fluence of stable and comparatively high interest rates in 
south Africa—where Bank rate has stood at 4 per cent since 
arly 19§2—in attracting foreign money to the Union. A 
milar concern was shown by the Minister of Finance, 
‘ir Eric Louw, when in March, following the increases in 
Britain’s Bank rate, he raised Treasury bill rates in the 
nion in an attempt to check a consequent outflow of funds 
London. But the more important influence upon foreign 
pital of the conservative financial policy pursued by this 

t from politically conservative Government since it took 
fice in 1948 has been indirect—in giving the foreign 
nvestor confidence to grasp the glittering opportunities that 
ivestment in South Africa has offered. 

Since the war the foreign investor—and more recently 
perhaps the South African repatriating money from abroad— 
1as played a most significant part in South Africa’s balance 
f payments. That is the striking evidence of the balance 
of payments accounts, which are summarised in the accom- 
panying table. From 1946 to the end of 1954 the net inflow 
f private funds amounted to some £530 million, an average 
f about £60 million a year. That flow served to offset 
or significantly reduce the impact upon the Union’s reserves 
of the large deficits on current account incurred in most 
years since the war. Last year, for example, South Africa 
had a current deficit of £30 million, but enjoyed a net inflow 
of £55 million of private capital and of {19 million under 
official loans. The Reserve Bank’s holdings of gold and 
international exchange, therefore, rose by £44 million. But 
this raised the total of the reserves to only around {160 


million—against the peak of £212 million reached in 1946... 


The rise recorded last year was the only postwar increase in 
the reserves with the exception of those of £17 million in 
1949, when the capital inflow was probably still influenced 
by the last of the hot money that flowed into South Africa 
from the sterling area in the immediate postwar years, and 
the increase of £71 million in 1950. Since devaluation the 


FINANCING SOUTH AFRICA’S EXTERNAL DEFICIT, 1946-54 


1946 | 1947 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 - 
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inflow of private capital has been for more genuine invest- 
ment purposes ; it has averaged about £45 million a year. 

The weakness in South Africa’s trade balance since the 
war has been largely attributable to the fact that the price 
of the main export item, gold, has failed to match the steady 
increases in the prices of the goods the Union buys from 
abroad. Against this, the pace of increase in its spending 
on imports has been moderated since official control was 
imposed in 1948 and widened in 1949; there has been a 
steady increase in the earnings of exports other than gold ; 
and the value of gold exports had a “ once-for-all ” benefit 
from the upward step in its sterling value produced by de- 
valuation. Last year’s current deficit, indeed, was only 
about fialf as much as that incurred in 1953. 

Though Mr Louw, in his budget speech this year, 
showed himself prepared for some slackening in the net 
inflow of capital from abroad, he was confident that the 
rising production of gold and now of uranium would earn 
enough to ensure that the additional relaxations he has made 
in import controls do not cause an excessive drain upon the 
Union’s exchange reserves. In considering how large a 
reduction in the reserves it might be safe to accépt over 
the year, he mentioned the figure of £30 million. On 
May 27 the reserves stood at £125 million. This represents 
a fall of about £35 million since the end of 1954. This is a 
season during which the Union always expects to lose gold, 
but certainly not to this extent. It appears that, notwith- 
standing the counter measures taken by the South African 
authorities, there has been some attraction of short-term 
funds to London. 


* 


Internally, South Africa has experienced certain periods 
of rapid inflation since the war, but since 1951 conservative 
finance and disinflationary budgeting have succeeded in 
holding prices fairly stable. Even since 1946 the retail price 
index shows an increase of less than 50 per cent and the 
index of wholesale prices an increase of about 70 per cent. 
That is not an imrnoderate degree of price inflation for an 
economy expanding as fast as is that of the Union. 

The real rate of expansion in the South African economy 
cannot be deduced on the basis of these 
inadequate indices of changing money values. 
At current market prices, however, the 
Union’s national income is estimated to have 
doubled between 1946 and 1954, reaching 
the level of about £1,400 million in 1953-54. 


| 





—423 |—437 National accounting in a country where two- 
' . . . . 

2 | tee _ thirds of the population consists of Africans 

'— 71|— 81 —_ presents huge problems and degrees of error, 


but the rapid expansion of economic activity 
in the Union is unmistakable. Besides the 
absolute figures, it is significant to note the 
movements in the division of the national 


Sloe. output and in the proportionate rate of capital 
27} 55 formation in the economy: on both counts, 
some justification emerges for the claim that 
South Africa is today in the upsurge of an 


industrial revolution. 
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In 1938, it has been estimated, mining industry in the 
Union accounted for nearly 21 per cent of the national 
income (before the first world war it contributed about 


28 per cent); teday its contribution is down to about” 


12 per cent. Manufacturing, which accounted for only 
about 7 per cent of national income in South Africa before 
the first world war, rose to about 17.6 per cent by 1938; 
by 1953-54 it accounted for 34.5 per cent of national 
income. 

These comparisons may tend to understate the continued 
importance of mining, since the small extent of the rise in 
the gold price has reduced the proportionate value of mineral 
output. Mining remains the Union’s greatest export indus- 
try, and a considerable amount of the manufacturing activity 
that has developed over the years has been ancillary to it 
or largely supported by it. Nevertheless, the growth of 
manufacturing output since the thirties has been remark- 
able ; its labour force, to use another measurement; has in- 
creased by more than half, while employment in agriculture 
has risen by less than 20 per cent and employment in mining 
by only 6 per cent. 

This vast expansion of industrial output has been partly 
generated by an unusually high rate of capital formation ; 
in 1947 and 1948 this reached 30 per cent of the Union’s 
national income, and in 1953 about 23 per cent. The greater 
part of this capital investment, however, has been financed 
from outside the Union by the inflow of foreign capital. 
Though domestic saving does recently appear to have 
shown some increase, in 1953-54 it still amounted to only 
about 12 per cent of national income. 


* 


This shift in industrial structure has brought some weak- 
nesses as well as rewards, and the young manufacturing 
industries of the Union are now much concerned with the 
threat of a setback to the easy expansion of recent years. 
Politicians and businessmen in South Africa have recently 
begun to talk confidently about an approaching end to import 
control ; and certain ef the manufacturing industries that 
have benefited from a sheltered market are accordingly 
staking out their claims for tariff protection. They have 
been encouraged by an official “Buy South African ” cam- 
paign designed to show that domestic industries can now 
offer a fair range ‘and quality in consumer goods. This is 
broadly true. ‘Nevertheless, for most products the Union is 
still a high-cost country. Apart from the cost of imported 
materials or parts, this is attributable mainly to South 
Africa’s two-tier structure of employment. White South 
African labour, although it is guaranteed a high standard 
of living and protected in the majority of works from 
any too direct competition from non-Europeans, «is fairly 
efficient by British standards, as are the coloured and 
Asian workmen where these are employed ; but African 
labour, in general, is uneducated and shiftless, wtih 
an extremely low productivity that largely offsets its 
cheapness. 

The value of production, even so, is clearly rising more 
than prices are at the present time ; and the volume of out- 
put is probably rising more than employment. There does 
accordingly seem to be some improvement in the general 

-efficieacy of South African labour ; in practice, too, though 
not in Nationalist theory, the non-European is gradually 
beg agains so Senin, Fe St Orca. saint, 
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Hid thandd ser ese ‘Nor is it easy to single out 
particular “ mushfoom industries” that one would ne 
sarily expect to wither if the warm wall of import con: 
were, in fact, completely demolished. A vety consider. ')': 
share of the nation’s industrial investment since the war }:); 
gone into its basic industries such as power and steel, wh 4 
make use of the country’s abundant low-cost reserves of -: » 
materials, These materials are the really unshake, 
foundation of South Africa’s industrialisation. 


& 
ok 


The great extractive industry built upon the Souch 
African natural resource that was first profitably exploit. 4, 
gold, has provided most of the basis for this recent deve! 
ment of secondary industries ; but it has suffered somew!: 
in the postwar competition for resources. Both manui 
turing and commerce have been more successful than mininz 
in obtaining extra labour, offering rates that under its fixe 
prices mining cannot match. At the same time, the rise in 
the prices of the manufactured goods the mining industcy 
buys, domestic and imported, has increased its costs fee 
raised the margin at which gold production becomes proiit- 
able. In spite of their huge postwar investment outlays— in 
particular in the Orange Free State and the Far West Rand 
—the gold mines have thus found it impossible to push pro- 
duction beyond the levels attained during the war ; though 
diamond output and the new by-product recovery of 
uranium oxide offer increases in output that are less demand- 
ing in terms of extra labour. The late Minister of Finance, 
Mr Havenga, said in his last Budget ‘speech in 1954 that 
he counted upon the gold and uranium earnings of the 
Union to rise by about {100 million during the ensuing four 
years, that is by 1958. Mining is still the largest earner of 
the imports that much of its rival manufacturing industry 
continues to require, 

The recent decline in the Union’s exchange reserves, in 
spite of the seasonal ingredient, is raising some doubts 
whether the current liberalisation of imports can be sus- 
tained and extended without further adjustments in 
monetary policy. Last year’s increased inflow of private 
capital is considered by some observers to have been 
influen.ed significantly by the repatriation of South African 
money from London for investment in the National Finance 
Corporation, a Government-sponsored institution set up 
to improve the facilities for deployment of short-rerm 
funds in the Union. Its interest rates were adjusted in 
the spring at the same time as the Treasury bill rate, follow- 
ing Britain’s increases in Bank rate, but it seems 7 
that these adjustments have not been enough to prevent 
a significant outflow, of capital from the Union. Certainly 
the rate of net inflow of capital will have been rec iced 
markedly this year. 

In the medium term, this decline can be accepted. Some 
slackening is expected in the current rate of inves: ment 
in basic industries, such as electric power, and perlips . 
manufacturing industry itself ; the extremely high 1° % 
investment achieved in the economy since the war may 
safely be allowed to decline somewhat. Neverthel:, '% 
the short term, the South African balance of pay nents 
remains vulnerable, and it remains to be seen whetlie: the 
conservative managers of its national finances will p' weed 
to end all import control as soon as many businessmen in 
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Address your inquiries to the Bank which has been operating in this 
area for nearly 70 years, and thus possesses an unrivalled knowledge 
of market conditions in the Middle East and India. In recent years 
newly acquired oil revenues have transformed the economy of many 
Middle Eastern states and they are now keen buyers of consumer 
goods and capital goods, particularly im the industrial and agricultural 
fields. Your inquiries will be welcomed at our Head Office. 


THE BRITISH BANK 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1889 
HEAD OFFICE: 51 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 
CHAIRMAN: 
Sir Dallas Bernard, Bart. 
GENERAL MANAGER: 
H. Musker, Esq., 0.8.8., M.c. 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: 
G. C. R. Eley, Esq., c.s.8. 
BRANCHES: 
IRAQ: Baghdad, Basra) PERSIAN GULF: Bahrain, Doha, Dubai, Kuwait, 
Muscat, Sharjah ENDIA: Bombay, Calcutta SAUDI ARABIA: Alkhobar, 
Dammam, Jeddah SYRIA: Aleppo, Damascus LEBANON: Beruit, Tripoli 
JORDON: Amman, Jerusalem ADEN: Aden LIBYA: Tripoli 
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Australia’s continued development 
offers undoubted scope and oppor- 
tunities for the expansion of British 
industrial interests and activities. 
In the initial stages of estimating 
prospects, and later during the 
planning and operation of an en- 
terprise, The National Bank of 
Australasia is in a good position te help the wheels go round 
much more smoothly. ‘On the spot’ information, gathered from 
ever 750 branches throughout Australia, is readily obtainable 
from the Information Department of the Bank’s London Office 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


CUncorporated in Victoria) 





Your best introduction to Australia 


Head Office: 271-279 Collins Street, Meibourne 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, EC2 


Over 750 Branches throughout Australia Assets £271 Millio 
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UNITED DOMINIONS 
TRUST LTD. 


BANKERS 
The companies comprising the U.D.T. 


Group together provide a complete 


financial service to industry and 
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commerce throughout Great Britain 
and the Commonwealth. 

Facilities are available for the provision 
of medium term loan capital to cover 
development and improvements to 
plant and buildings, for the purchase 
of equipment and transport and for 


the placing or public issue of shares. 


United Dominions House, Eastcheap, London, F.C.‘ 
Telephone : MANsiou House 8744 
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lollywood entertainers in Australia during the past 
rxonths has been the strong inflow of VIPs from the 
of London—bankers, economists and investment 
rs, to be noted almost daily pursuing their inde- 
ient tours of observation in Collins Street and Martin 
Their verdicts, unlike those of the Americans, are 
unspoken ; and they are awaited with trepidation for the 
cible form they will eventually take in the movements 
of capital to Australia. It has been evident that the financial 
visitors came, for the most part, in a constructive, indeed 
indulgent, spirit and that the external signs of prosperity 
and growth have not failed to make an impression. But 
they have inevitably -been deeply disturbed by the glaring 
weakness in the Australian economy—the tendency to 
chronic external deficit. They have been disturbed, too, 
by the inadequacy of the Australian Government’s methods 
of countering that tendency, and particularly by its apparent 
lack of influence over the Commonwealth’s commercial 
banking system. 

The payments problem was highlighted in the early 
months of this year first by the evident pressure it was 
placing on sterling and the central gold and dollar reserves, 
and later by the considerable tightening of import controls 
from the beginning of April. But the strain was in fact 
long-lived. The trade balance and the Commonwealth’s 
external reserves had been moving adversely since the 
pring of 1954, and the stability in the external accounts 
n the twelve months or so before that was largely attri- 
butable to the effect of the stringent import restrictions 
mposed in the crisis of 1952. Once the relaxations made 
in 1953 and 1954 had taken effect the pressure of demand 
and a drop in export receipts due in part to the lower 
vel of world wool prices—swung Australia once more into 
cred. In the ten months from July, 1954, to April, 1955, 
mports reached £ A690 million—fA146 million more than 
n the corresponding period of 1953-54. Exports, mean- 
ile, were falling sharply, so that the visible balance was 
transformed from a surplus of £A168 million to a deficit of 
\§1 million. The resultant strain emerged in the sharp 

in the Commonwealth’s external reserves—from the 
high point of £A543 million reached in March, 1954, to 
£4376 million by the beginning of last month. 

In the circumstances, Australia could not but cut down 
and directly on its swollen imports ; but even when 
jul brium is thereby achieved—and that is not yet—the 
problem of the underlying unbalance in the economy will 
remain. That malaise can be remedied only through 
ncasures acting on the internal economy. Australia has as 
yet done little to harmonise the pattern and pace of 
mestic expansion with the demands of the balance of 
Payments. In particular, it has made only sparing and 
inconsistent use of the monetary weapon to this end. In, 
art, that is attributable to the special difficulties of con- 
‘rolling an external balance as volatile as is that of Australia.’ 
. ut that is not the whole story. Monetary weakness is also’ 
tse result of political antipathies to conforming to the 
discipline of monetary restraint ; and to some degree too! 
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to deficiencies in the technical fabric of monetary control. 
The strain on the balance of payments has undoubtedly 
been intensified by the undue expansion of credit ; but there 
have, of course, been many other factors that have served 
to swell internal demand. Stocks have been rising particu- 
larly fast, and investment in commercial building and other 
forms of fixed capital investment in the private sector have 
been increasing. The decline in export receipts from wool 
has, moreover, had only muffled effects on economic activity. 
Incomes of graziers still remain very good, and it is their 
savings rather than their personal expenditures or capital 
outlays that have taken the brunt of the decline in the wool 
cheque. Another factor that may have had inflationary 
consequences has been the uninhibited upsurge of consumer 
credit business—which has doubled in the space of two 
years. The role of hire purchase in Australian consumer 
spending now approaches American proportions. 


7 


Given these pressures, there was naturally a strong ten- 
dency for bank credit to rise in the absence of restraint 
from the authorities. Between March, 1954, and March, 
1955, a period in which overseas assets fell by {A135 
million, the deposits of the trading banks—including those 
of the Commonwealth Trading Bank—rose by £36 million 
to £1,725 million, whilst tatal advances rose by very nearly 
{A150 million to {A957 million, that is by 18} per cent. 
Part of the responsibility for this pace of increase unques- 
tionably lies with the authorities themselves ; during the 
autumn the Commonwealth Bank made more than the usual 
seasonal releases of the trading banks’ “ special deposits ” 
held with it ; and this spring it has made no extra calls on 
them as it did in 1954. The upshot is that in March the 
amount of the banks’ funds frozen in these special 
accounts was, at {A295 million, smaller by {A59 million 
than a year before. 

It is at first sight strange, therefore, to find Dr Coombs, 
the Governor of the Commonwealth Bank, remarking in his 
report for the year ended June 30th last that the year’s rise 
of £A115 million in trading bank advances “ was substantial 
and may well have been more than was required.” That 
amounted to a diplomatic rebuke to the private trading 
banks for not having toed the line ; as early as November, 
1953, it is understood, the central bank had privately inti- 
mated to the general managers of the trading banks the 
desirability of a slackening in the rate of credit expansion. 
The inconsistency shown by the Commonwealth Bank 
between its advice and its subsequent action was due 
primarily to its reluctance to bear responsibility for the 
depressive effects of the fall in deposits caused by the in- 
crease in the external deficit. It may also have been a 
by-product, however, of the bank’s attempts to improve its 
techniques of control. 

The effectiveness of the weapon of the manipulation of 
the special accounts has always been limited by the failure 
of the Australian banks to maintain even reasonably con- 
stant ratios of liquid assets to deposits. In recent years, in 
particular, the liquidity ratio has fluctuated widely, so that 
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the effects of given changes in the special accounts have been 
largely unpredictable. Dr Coombs has therefore been try- 
ing for some time to persuade the banks to accept a ratio 
of standard size ; in 1953 he requested them to maintain 
in liquid assets—which in Australia are taken to include 
government securities, but exclude the special accounts 
themselves—an average of 25 per cent of deposits over each 
year. But when the Commonwealth Bank impounded part 
of the seasonal increase in deposits in the spring of 1954 
in special accounts the banks merely reacted by running 
down their liquidity ratios. In his latest annual report 
therefore Dr Coombs made public his endeavours to intro- 
duce an effective conventional ratio—and gave a hint that 
sanctions might be imposed for non-compliance in the 
future. He indicated, moreover, that his future ability and 
willingness to release special accounts would depend on the 
trading banks’ observance of the convention. 

The releases of special accounts last autumn may thus 
have been made partly to induce the banks to raise their 
liquidity ratios (which had fallen to only 16 per cent in 
September, 1954) to the hoped-for conventional figure. 
By March of this year the ratios had indeed risen to 22 per 
cent—but credit inflation had proceeded still further. This 
abortive attempt to improve the monetary weapons had 
involved a soft-pedalling of the one existing sanction, the 
calling of special accounts. 

The reluctance of the trading banks to submit to tighter 
conventions of practice is, from the standpoint of the efficacy 
of monetary control in Australia, unquestionably unfor- 
tunate. But it must be conceded that the banks’ 
recalcitrance is in part to be explained by the equivocal 
status of the governor of the central bank—he is also 
governor of a vigorously competitive trading institution, 
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the Commonwealth Trading Bank. A piquant «mali 
example of the effects of this duality occurred recent\y jp 
Sydney. A hire-purchase company that happened to b- the 
leading exponent of no-deposit transactions with the public 
transferred its account from a private bank to the Common. 
wealth Trading Bank on the understanding that this bank’s 
superior liquidity would permit it to offer overdraft 
accommodation on more liberal terms.. The private 
bank could naturally not help but feel tha: p, 
Coombs’s own trading institution had penalised i: for 
observing the earnest preachings of restraint by Dr Coombs, 
the central banker. 

Responsibility for this situation is not, of course, atiribu- 
table to Dr Coombs himself, whose relationships with 
commercial bankers are obviously happy. It was the |egis- 
lation of the Labour Government in 1945 that compelled 
the Commonwealth Bank to change the tempo of its own 
trading activities from one of gentlemanly diffidence to 
active competitiveness. The subsequent attempt to 
nationalise the trading banks, abortive as it was, completed 
the chain of distrust and fear of the Commonwealth Bank 
on the part of the trading banks ; and it also created a 
special impetus to uninhibited expansiveness. The private 
banks felt that at all costs they had to avoid gaining a 
reputation for being less liberal than the Commonwealth 
Trading Bank. The Trading Bank has in fact been 
increasing its advances at a considerably faster rate than 
have the private banks ; the trading adjunct of the central 
bank may thus be held to have become an active pace-setter 
in the present credit expansion. If the Australian authori- 
ties are to evolve a more effective mechanism of monetary 
control they will have to be considerably more single- 
minded in their purpose than they have been in recent years. 





Financing India’s Development 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


S the Indian economy stands poised in mid-19§5 

| between the final phases of the first five-year plan and 
the opening of the second, it is natural that foreign com- 
panies and banks should pause to take stock of their future 
prospects in this changing and increasingly socialised coun- 
try. Thus far, they have fared considerably better than 
might have been expected, given the dual pressures of 
nationalism and anti-capitalism. That has been largely the 
reward of their own remarkable measure of adaptation to 
the new conditions on the one hand and of the general good 
sense and sympathetic attitude displayed in practice by 
Indian officials on the other. But now that India is on 
the threshold of its second and more ambitious phase of 
development, the foreign concerns have renewed fears for 
their future—not only on account of the Government’s 
vague and possibly half-hearted plans for more socialisation 
and control, but also for fear of the effects of the plan on 
India’s economic stability, both internal and external. 


~ ‘The first plan was very largely a collation of agricultural © 


policies and industrial projects that had been started during 
and immediately after the war. The initiative that passed 
to Mr Nehru’s Government from the pre-independence 
regime has, on the whole, been turned to good account. 
Central and States administrations have endeavoured to 





create, in conjunction with their policies to encourage food 
production, the will amongst the agricultural population to 
raise its living standards; and by their Rural Extension 
Services and Community Projects the authorities have pro- 
vided the means by which local communications, health and 
education services can be improved. It has been recognised 
that rural planning demands a substantial element o! “ self- 
help ” for its success. Industrial expansion in turn has been 
fashioned to the Government’s plans by regulation of invest- 
ment, both domestic and foreign. 

Yet, despite the complex and formidable network of con- 
trols that has been built up, a very fair measure of {recdom 
for the individual has up to now been maintained. | egisla- 
tion has generally tended to look more frightening ‘an tt 
has in fact turned out to be. The right kind of proposition 
has rarely failed to receive administrative approva!—once, 
that is, the right official in Delhi or in some State capital 
could be found. But the extent to which the Indian 
economy in recent years has become an increasing!y com 
trolled economy may be seen as the inevitable prelude © 
the “ socialised ” economy that the ruling Congres Party 
proclaimed as its ultimate goal early this year. As 1 rough 
generalisation, it can be said that as the second five-yeat 
plan comes into sight—it is due to begin in 195°—t 
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20 BRITISH BANKING 


Indian economy is one-third planned and two-thirds free. 
The “planned” sector comprises a fair element of actual 
State enterprise, as opposed to controlled private enterprise. 
This year the Government is making a major incursion into 
the banking field. At the beginning of next month it takes 
over the Imperial Bank of India ; and it intends ultimately 
to merge this with a number of small local banks to form a 
State Bank with a nationwide network of branches. Its 
principal aim will be to extend and improve credit facilities 
in rural areas. 

The other important development in the field of finance 
this year has been the incorporation into the Budget of some 
of the recommendations of the Taxation Inquiry Com- 
mission. The Commission’s report, a massive document 
totalling well over a thousand pages, is moreover likely to 
constitute the basic blueprint of fiscal policy for a long time 
to come. It advocat.s, eloquently enough, increases in both 
direct and indirect taxation, and the fixing of a ceiling on 
net personal incomes after tax. Mr Nehru’s Government 
evidently intends to make goodly use of the fiscal weapon 
to reduce inequalities of income. The February Budget 
was indeed hailed as India’s first Socialist Budget ; though 
by steepening the rates of both income tax and super-tax 
and restricting the use of tax-free allowances it did in fact 
merely accelerate a process that had already acquired con- 
siderable momentum in wartime legislation. 


*® 


India’s second five-year plan aims at a considerable 
quickening in the expansion of national income and invest- 
ment. Between 1948-49 and 1953-54 per capita income 
rose by 8 per cent in real terms. Given the sizeable increase 
in population, that was an appreciable achievement. 
Development expenditure totalled about Rs 3,500 crores 
in the first five-year plan ; in the second it is believed to be 
envisaged at around Rs §,600 crores for the five years 
1956-61. It is hoped thereby to create no fewer than twenty 
million new industrial and commercial jobs (or only slightly 
fewer than the total in the United Kingdom). And these 
estimates, it should be noted, take no account of the capital 
programmes of the private sector. 

How will this ambitious programme be financed ? The 
panel of economists advising the Indian Planning Com- 
mission calculates that total expenditure, current and capital, 
by Central and States Governments in 1956-61 will reach 
around Rs 8,600 crores, an annual outlay of the order of 
Rs 1,720 crores. Development outlays are expected to take 
up about one-half of this amount, at least as the tempo of 
the plan rises. Taxation at current rates (which brings in 
about 7 per cent of national income) should yield about 
Rs 5,100 crores in the five years, assuming that income does 
rise as planned; net borrowings from the public are 
hoped to yield a further Rs 1,000 crores and miscellaneous 
‘receipts Rs 200 crores. Thus domestic resources are 
expected to provide Rs 6,300 crores for the requirements of 
the public sector, leaving a shortfall or Rs 2,300 crores. 
External assistance is anticipated at some Rs 500 crores, 
and this is not an unreasonable expectation. New taxes 
are certainly a possibility ; the economists think taxation 
can be raised to bring in 9 per cent of the national income— 
still a modest proportion by Western standards. 

But after making full allowance for all these factors there 
remains a deficit of not less than Rs 4,500 crores, or Rs 300 
crores a year. In the absence of some quite exceptional 
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good fortune it must be assumed that in the quinquennium 
immediately ahead India must, if it is to avoid serious 
inflation, raise its productive capacity by around this order 
of magnitude. The panel of economists has indeed advised 
the Government. that over the five-year period deficit 
financing should not exceed Rs 1,000 crores, and that 
India’s foreign exchange reserves—which comprise for the 
most part, of course, its London balances—must be kept 
intact against any unforeseen emergency and should nor be 


committed to any significant extent to planning expenditure. 
But the extent of the Finance Minister’s commitment to 
deficit financing is made clear in the current Budget, which 


envisages a deficit in 1955-56 on current and capital 
accounts of Rs 340 crores. 


* 


Deficit financing on a limited scale was contemplated in 


the first five-year plan, but in the event there has been less 
than was planned because some States’ administrations have 
fallen behind schedule in their development schemes. If 


the tempo of development is in fact speeded up from mid- 
1956, new resources will need to be created very consider- 
ably more rapidly than in the past. 

The production record of recent years has, indeed, 
been remarkably impressive. Industrial production in 1954 
was 9 per cent higher than in 1953, and 14 per cent up on 
1952. Prices for the staple export industries such as tea, 
jute and cotton textiles, have been favourable and agri- 
cultural production has risen _ significantly—though 
admittedly mainly as a result of three favourable monsoons 
in succession. In heavy industry, production of finished 
steel has been running above the industry’s rated capacity, 
but is still considerably below the country’s actual require- 


ments. Further expansion is planned by the Government 
itself. In the oil and chemical industries there has been 
good progress in recent months ; new oil refining capacity 
has gone into operation and output of cellulose acetate 
filament, ammonium chloride and calcium carbide has been 
markedly increased, ' 


In the nine months from April, 1954, to January, 1955, 
plans for over 70 new manufacturing units for a dozen 
industries were sanctioned. [Finance for the new projects 
of private industry appears to present no great obstacle 
as yet. The capital market is buoyant. The Reserve Bank 
index number for all classes of ordinary shares stood at 
113.0 (1949-50 = 100) in the middle of May, by comparison 
with 103.6 on the corresponding date in 1954. 

The shorter term outlook is accordingly regarded as 
being favourable to industry. Large-scale development 
expenditure will benefit steel, engineering and cement; 
even a slowly rising standard of living must help the planta- 
tion and other food producing industries, as well as pro- 
ducers of cigarettes, soap and a host of minor household 
appliances. Cotton textiles are doing so well that, Lanca- 
shire seeks relief from Indian competition ; and such other 
export trades as jute manufactures, manganese, Mica and 
the rest are holding their own. The experience of the past 
seven years has indeed shown that it is unwise to assume 
that the barometer is necessarily set fair for very long, 
that Delhi has no new surprises in store; but that 
experience has shown too that adaptation and compromise 
can do surprisingly much to offset the suspicions of Indians 
of the past and to allay the fears of Western firms for the 
future. 
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(Continued from page 1140) 


omy, and frustrated by the slow-down imposed by the 
t balance of payments problem, are believed to want 
d the existing AFPFL coalition 
immediate show-down, however, is unlikely, since the 
sts know that if they had to oppose U Nu at the next 
n, their cause would not prosper. By fighting the 
under his leadership, the Socialist party may well 
e with a clear majority of its own in the next parlia- 
nd there would then be pressure to “kick him 
>to run U Nu for President of the Union—and 
retirement. rae he will consent to such an 
ment: he has long stated his desire to retire from 
But unless he is convinced that his country is 
right course, U Nu will stay at the helm. 


France’s Quiet Election 


£3 elections to the French upper chamber, or Council 
the Republic, last weekend provoked little excite- 
Only half the senators are re-elected every three 
ind this time there are no radical changes in the com- 
n of the Council. But this stability cannot be taken 
safe guide to the mood of the country or as a 

of calm for 
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erand electors 4 ee Sek ee en 
te chiefly municipal councillors and the system, though 
rer than before the war, still shows a strong bias in favour 
conservative rural areas. Finally, since the municipal 
icillors themselves were elected two years ago, their 
noice is, if anything, a guide to the mood of yesterday. 
However, two features of last week’s voting are of 
terest: the continued weakening of the Gaullists, both 
thodox and dissident, and the persistent Communist 
ipaign for “ unity of action” with the Socialists. Both 
firm the trends shown in the recent cantonal elections. 
deed, the Gaullist tide is probably. receding in the country 
faster than was shown in the results. As to the Com- 
nists, they maintain their regional pressure “ at the base ” 


nd their candidates continue to stand down “ in the cause 
of working-class unity” in spite of all rebuffs from the 
ocialist headquarters. These two trends will certainly 
‘uence political thinking in the National Assembly, which 
neets again this week with next year’s elections very much 
On its mind, 
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Congo Treaties in Disrepair 


re “SENT enactments in Uganda and the Belgian Congo 
designed to allow Africans to buy intoxicating 
beverages violate a whole nexus of solemn international en- 
gagements, if someone cared to challenge them. But they 
reflect the quiet decision of certain of the high contracting 
parties—those with colonies in the “ conventional basin of 
the Congo ”—to treat the treaties as a dead letter. The 
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high contracting parties have little alternative. For so 
certain were the draftsmen that the original Berlin Act of 
1885, the Brussels Act of 1890 and the St Germain Con- 
ventions of 1919 embodied the divine law for tropical 
Africa, that no provision whatever was made for denouncing 
them. The only way to end or amend the treaties is to 
bring all the original signatories back to the conference table 
to sign a new convention ; and 2s thie treaties ban not only 
the sale of liquor but also the sale of arms to Africans, 
prohibit the imposition of imperial preference equally with 
the slave trade, and as the signatories include Russia, India 
and the United States, the difficulties are not to be mini- 
mised. Indeed the colonial powers concerned—France, 
Belgium, Britain and Portugal—have long accepted the fact 
that the treaties are permanent and unalterable. 

The parts of Africa to which they apply—the area from 
coast to coast between Lat. 20° N. and 22° S.—are how- 
ever changing fast. It was one thing to deny spirituous 
liquors to natives unused to them in 1885, while making 

rovision for limited imports for the use of non-natives ; 
today it is naked discrimination based on colour (and as such 
repugnant to the United Nations charter). It was some- 
what hypocritical, even in 1919, to reiterate “ the agreement 
of the powers with regard to the general principle which 
should guide their commercial and civilising action in the 
little-known or inadequately organised regions of a con- 
tinent where slavery and the slave trade still flourished,” 
when the powers had already broken the provisions of the 
original act which related to keeping these regions neutral 
in a white man’s war. But it would now be hard to nego- 
tiate for the removal of the liquor restrictions alone (and 
India signed them) while pretending to maintain the almost- 
forgotten principles of the “‘ open door ” which have been 
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20 BRITISH BANKING 
Indian economy is one-third planned and two-thirds free. 


The “planned ” sector comprises a fair element of actual 


State enterprise, as opposed to controlled private enterprise. 
This year the Government is making a major incursion into 
the banking field. - At the beginning of next month it takes 
over the Imperial Bank of India ; and it intends ultimately 
to merge this with a number of small local banks to form a 
State Bank with a nationwide network of branches. Its 
principal aim will be to extend and improve credit facilities 
in rural areas, 

The other important development in the field of finance 
this year has been the incorporation into the Budget of some 
of the recommendations of the Taxation Inquiry Com- 
mission. The Commission’s report, a massive document 
totalling well over a thousand pages, is moreover likely to 
constitute the basic blueprint of fiscal policy for a long time 
to come. It advocat.s, eloquently enough, increases in both 
direct and indirect taxation, and the fixing of a ceiling on 
net personal incomes after tax. Mr Nehru’s Government 
evidently intends to make goodly use of the fiscal weapon 
to reduce inequalities of income. The February Budget 
was indeed hailed as India’s first Socialist Budget ; though 
by steepening the rates of both income tax and super-tax 
and restricting the use of tax-free allowances it did in fact 
merely accelerate a process that had already acquired con- 
siderable momentum in wartime legislation. 


* 


India’s second five-year plan aims at a considerable 
quickening in the expansion of national income and invest- 
ment. Between 1948-49 and 1953-54 per capita income 
rose by 8 per cent in real terms. Given the sizeable increase 
in population, that was an appreciable achievement. 
Development expenditure totalled about Rs 3,500 crores 
in the first five-year plan ; in the second it is believed to be 
envisaged at around Rs §,600 crores for the five years 
1956-61. It is hoped thereby to create no fewer than twenty 
million new industrial and commercial jobs (or only slightly 
fewer than the total in the United Kingdom). And these 
estimates, it should be noted, take no account of the capital 
programmes of the private sector. 

How will this ambitious programme be financed ? The 
panel of economists advising the Indian Planning Com- 
mission calculates that total expenditure, current and capital, 
by Central and States Governments in 1956-61 will reach 
around Rs 8,600 crores, an annual outlay of the order of 
Rs 1,720 crores. Development outlays are expected to take 
up about one-half of this amount, at least as the tempo of 
the plan rises. ‘Taxation at current rates (which brings in 
about 7 per cent of national income) should yield about 
Rs 5,100 crores in the five years, assuming that income does 
rise as planned; net borrowings from the public are 
hoped to yield a further Rs 1,000 crores and miscellaneous 
receipts Rs 200 crores. Thus domestic resources are 
expected to provide Rs 6,300 crores for the requirements of 
the public sector, leaving a shortfall or Rs 2,300 crores. 
External assistance is anticipated at some Rs §00 crores, 
and this is not an unreasonable expectation. New taxes 
are certainly a possibility ; the economists think taxation 
can be raised to bring in 9 per cent of the national income— 
still a modest proportion by Western standards. 

But after making full allowance for all these factors there 
remains a deficit of not less than Rs §,500 crores, or Rs 300 
crores a year. In the absence of some quite exceptional 
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good fortune it must be assumed that in the quinquennium 
immediately ahead India must, if it is to avoid serious 
inflation, raise its productive capacity by around this order 
of magnitude. The panel of economists has indeed advised 
the Government that over the five-year period deficit 
financing should not exceed Rs 1,000 crores, and that 
India’s foreign exchange reserves—which comprise for the 
most part, of. course, its London balances—must be kept 
intact against any unforeseen emergency and should not be 
committed to any significant extent to planning expenditure. 
But the extent of the Finance Minister’s commitment to 
deficit financing is made clear in the current Budget, which 
envisages a deficit in 1955-56 om current and capital 
accounts of Rs 340 crores. 


* 


Deficit financing on a limited scale was contemplated in 
the first five-year plan, but in the event there has been less 
than was planned because some States’ administrations have 
fallen behind schedule in their development schemes. If 
the tempo of development is in fact speeded up from mid- 
1956, new resources will need to be created very consider- 
ably more rapidly than in the past. 

The production record of recent years has, indeed, 
been remarkably impressive. Industrial production in 1954 
was 9 per cent higher than in 1953, and 14 per cent up on 
1952. Prices for the staple export industries such as tea, 
jute and cotton textiles, have been favourable and agri- 
cultural production has risen _ significantly—though 
admittedly mainly as a result of three favourable monsoons 
in succession. In heavy industry, production of finished 
steel has been running above the industry’s rated capacity, 
but is still considerably below the country’s actual require- 
ments. Further expansion is planned by the Government 
itself. In the oil and chemical industries there has been 
good progress in recent months ; new oil refining capacity 
has gone into operation and output of cellulose acetate 
filament, ammonium chloride and ca!cium carbide has been 
markedly increased. “ 

In the nine months from April, 1954, to January, 1955, 
plans for over 70 new manufacturing units for a dozen 
industries were sanctioned. Iinance for the new projects 
of private industry appears to present no great obstacle 
as yet. The capital market is buoyant. The Reserve Bank 
index number for all classes of ordinary shares stood at 
113.0 (1949-50 = 100) in the middle of May, by comparison 
with 103.6 on the corresponding date in 1954. 

The shorter term outlook is accordingly regarded as 
being favourable to industry. Large-scale development 
expenditure will benefit steel, engineering and cement; 
even a slowly rising standard of living must help the planta- 
tion and other food producing industries, as well as pro 
ducers of cigarettes, soap and a host of minor household 
appliances. Cotton textiles are doing so well that Lance 
shire seeks relief from Indian competition ; and such othet 
export trades as jute manufactures, manganese, mica and 
the rest are holding their own. The experience of the past 
seven years has indeed shown that it is unwise to assume 
that the barometer is necessarily set fair for very long, 
that Delhi has no new surprises in store; but that 
experience has shown too that adaptation and compromise 
can do surprisingly much to offset the suspicions of [ndians 
of the past and to allay the fears of Western firms for the 
future. 
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economy, and frustrated by the slow-down imposed by the 
current balance of payments problem, are believed to want 
to end the existing AFPFL coalition. 

An immediate show-down, however, is unlikely, since the 
Socialists know that if they had to oppose U Nu at the next 
election, their cause would not prosper. By fighting the 

tion under his leadership, the Socialist party may well 
erge with a clear majority of its own in the next parlia- 

and there would then be pressure to “kick him 
stairs,” to run U Nu for President of the Union—and 
tical retirement. Perhaps he will consent to such an 
ngement: he has long stated his desire to retire from 
tics. But unless he is convinced that his country is 
he right course, U Nu will stay at the helm 


France’s Quiet Election 


HE elections to the French upper chamber, or Council 

of the Republic, last weekend provoked little excite- 
Only half the senators are re-elected every three 

rs, and this time there are no radical changes in the com- 
tion of the Council. But this stability cannot be taken 

a safe guide to the mood of the country or as a 
portent of calm for 
next year’s vital 
elections to the 
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The accompanying 
gram shows how 
uch =the _soparty 
ttern of the two 
chambers _ differs. 
The fact that they 
were -chosen at 
iifferent times is 
only part of the 
explanation. Unlike 
the Assembly, the 
nate is elected by 
ndirectvote. The 
“grand electors ” 
are chiefly municipal councillors and the system, though 
‘airer than before the war, still shows a strong bias in favour 
{ conservative rural areas. Finally, since the municipal 
councillors themselves were elected two years ago, their 
choice is, if anything, a guide to the mood of yesterday. 
However, two features of last week’s voting are of 
erest: the continued weakening of the Gaullists, both 
rthodox and dissident, and the persistent Communist 
campaign for “ unity of action” with the Socialists. Both 
ce nfirm the trends shown in the recent cantonal elections. 
indeed, the Gaullist tide is probably. receding in the country 
even faster than was shown in the results. As to the Com- 
munists, they maintain their regional pressure “ at the base ” 
and their candidates continue to stand down “ in the cause 
of working-class unity” in spite of all rebuffs from the 
a lalist headquarters. These two trends will certainly 
fluence political thinking in the National Assembly, which 
meets again this week with next year’s elections very much 
On its mind. 
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Congo Treaties in Disrepair 


ECENT enactments in Uganda and the Belgian Congo 
designed to allow Africans to buy intoxicating 
beverages violate a whole nexus of solemn international en- 
gagements, if someone cared to challenge them. But they 
reflect the quiet decision of certain of the high contracting 
parties—those with colonies in the “ conventional basin of 
the Congo ”—to treat the treaties as a dead letter. The 
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high contracting parties have little alternative. For so 
certain were the draftsmen that the original Berlin Act of 
1885, the Brussels Act of 1890 and the St Germain Con- 
ventions of 1919 embodied the divine law for tropical 
Africa, that no provision whatever was made for denouncing 
them. The only way to end or amend the treaties is to 
bring all the original signatories back to the conference table 
to sign a new convention ; and as the treaties ban not only 
the sale of liquor but also the sale of arms to Africans, 
prohibit the imposition of imperial preference equally with 
the slave trade, and as the signatories include Russia, India 
and the United States, the difficulties are not to be mini- 
mised. Indeed the colonial powers concerned—France, 
Belgium, Britain and Portugal—have long accepted the fact 
that the treaties are permanent and unalterable. 

The parts of Africa to which they apply—the area from 
coast to coast between Lat. 20° N. and 22° S.—are how- 
ever changing fast. It was one thing to deny, . Spirituous 
liquors to natives unused to them in 1885, while making 
provision for limited imports for the use of non-natives ; 
today it is naked discrimination based on colour (and as such 
repugnant to the United Nations charter). It was some- 
what hypocritical, even in 1919, to reiterate “ the agreement 
of the powers with regard to the general principle which 
should guide their commercial and civilising action in the 
little-known or inadequately organised regions of a con- 
tinent where slavery and the slave trade still flourished,” 
when the powers had already broken the provisions of the 
original act which related to keeping these regions neutral 
in a white man’s war. But it would now be hard to nego- 
tiate for the removal of the liquor restrictions alone (and 
India signed them) while pretending to maintain the almost- 
forgotten principles of the “ opén door” which have been 
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violated again and again by modern exchange control regula- 
tions. Yet to try to demolish the treaties altogether would 
be to invite criticism that the real motive was to enable 
Kenya to give Lancashire cottons a tariff preference. __ 

At the same time, it is hard to saddle the new Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland permanently with a dual tariff 
system, and with one unalterable set of rules for part of its 
northern provinces which may be different from those in 
the south. Tropical Africa, in short, has grown out of the 
Congo Basin treaties with the advent of motor roads, air- 
craft, industries, universities and a rising African middle 
class. It can hardly accept an indefinite contingent veto 
from the heirs of Czarist Russian policy. The solemn 
engagements first entered into in 1885 are being, and will 
increasingly be, quietly evaded. 


OEEC Meeting—lIl., 


Planning for Progress 


AVING dealt with trade and payments questions with 
H pencils sharpened to points of almost invisible fine- 
ness, the OEEC ministers, who met in Paris on June 9th 
and roth, took up their broadest brushes and turned to 
two reports which look not at the months ahead, but at the 
years: one on the Italian development plan, the other, a 
report on European co-operation in the production and 
distribution of power, prepared by M. Armand, the president 
of the French national railways. 

Last January. a special working group was established 
to meet Italian experts and to. examine in detail both the 
ten-year outline prepared by Sr Vanoni and the more 
specific plans and forecasts for the first four years. The 
verdict of the working group, which was endorsed by the 
Council, was one of strong support for the broad outlines 
of the Italian approach and qualified approval of the details. 
(The ten-year plan was summarised in The Economist 
on February 26th.) After drawing attention to the biggest 
question mark, which is whether the necessary national 
enthusiasm and discipline exist for a sustained effort of the 
magnitude contemplated, the working group analysed three 
economic dangers which it felt might threaten the plan. 

The first danger is the possibility that the planned public 
investment will not lead to the expansion in the private 
sectors of the type and scale required to solve the employ- 
ment problem. Particularly in the South, where the expan- 
sion is most required, there are serious shortages of skilled 
labour, of men of proven managerial ability, and of adequate 
capital at rates which are attractive to small enterprises. 
The second danger is that the plan will prove inflationary 
and that the government will seek to restrain the upward 
spiral of prices and wages with disinflationary policies which 
will damp down the very expansion on which the success of 
the plan depends. In this connection, the working group 
emphasised the importance of financing new investment 
from savings, and implied delicately, but strongly, that more 
rigorous taxation policies will be needed both to draw out 
savings and to restrain consumption. The third danger is 
that as incomes go up there may be too large an increase 
in imports or too small an increase in exports and the 
resulting balance of payments problem will be met by pro- 
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tection of high cost industries or by measures which woyij 
run counter to the expansionary objectives of the pl vm 
Although the working group believes that the Italians 4,2 
right to look to an increase in exports rather than a recji,~. 
tion of imports to balance their accounts, the goal o| “ 
increase of 55 per cent is an exceedingly ambitious on. 
and the group apparently felt that the Italian governmen 
had not yet given enough attention to administrative de: 
for encouraging exports. 

The report concludes that although the success of :) 
plan depends primarily on Italian efforts, internation! 
co-operation can appreciably lighten the load. Six | 
of useful co-operation are suggested: technical assist, 
trade liberalisation, encouragement of private investme: 
financial aid, short-term credits to met temporary balanc. 
payments difficulties, and continued help over emigration 
And, buried deep in the technical reports of the EPU, there 
is evidence that the OEEC will soon add concrete support 
in the shape of a short-term credit of $50 million io the 
advice and encouragement already given to the Italiar 


Les 


Atomic Dawn 


The second report, by M. Armand, presents a strong 
case for international co-operation both in the immediate 
exploitation of conventional sources of power and in the 
development of atomic energy. Like the British White 
Paper, M. Armand seés in the development of atomic power 


t 


the chance to reverse the current trend towards higher 
energy costs and the prospect of doing so in a future which 
is near enough to make immediate co-operative planning 
economic common sense. Furthermore, with plentiful atomic 
energy just over the horizon, he believes that the general 
power problem is changing from the technical one of how 
to produce more energy without exhausting limited 


resources, to the economic one of determining how, at 

various stages of technological development, adequate 

power can be produced most cheaply. 
The first consequence of the dawn of the atomic era mus 
be to abolish the fear of any power shortage in the future ; 
it will therefore be necessary to abandon the idea that 
power costs in Europe are linked irretrievably with the 
price of coal and are therefore bound to rise... . 
For many years to come atomic energy will only acc 


for a small proportion of total supplies and no great change 
in present equipment plans is therefore required ; invest 
ment programmes, however, must obviously be reshaped in 


the light of a future which will be very different from that 
anticipated a few years ago. M. Armand believes that 
international co-operation in this revision of programmes 
would be “prudent” ; but that it is “vitally necessary” 
in the development of atomic energy, particularly if Europe 
is to match the United States on cost of power. 

The OEEC ministers had little time to do more than 
endorse in principle M. Armand’s view that the tiree 
“ vertical ” committees of the OEEC which deal with tech- 
nical production and distribution questions for coal, elec- 
tricity and oil, should now be supplemented by a power 
committee competent to relate the development plans in 
each sector of the power industry to each other and to the 
changed assumptions of the atomic age. A working partly 
will also examine co-operation in the field of nuclear power 
—a small step in the right direction. But firm planning for 
international co-operation in atomic development deserves 
to come first on the agenda when the ministers next mect. 

* (Concluded) 
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A perfect gift to the most critical 
te, Pintail is an exceptionally fine 


sherry, both pale and beautifully 












Specially selected at Jerez, this 
proud product of Spain is available 
trial pack of two bottles at 42/7d ; 

subsequent supplies at £12 
Your orders 


dozen bottles. 


will have prompt attention. 
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HENRY 
GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
(CAPITAL & RESERVES £2,000,000) 









Henry Gardner & Co, Ltd. provide manufacturers 
and producers of raw commodities with an 
economical method of marketing their products 
throughout the world. This assistance in problems 
of shipping, insurance, finance and the sale and 
distribution of British goods overseas has been 
valued by many leading manufacturers. For further 
information please apply to our Head Office or 
to your nearest branch. 
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THE THINGS WE DO FOR YOU -3 


i ' 
. ; ‘ 
Of Slt, may not care a row of beans . 1 
| 


about us, but what we do for our ‘ving may 
| nevertheless touch your own life at a good many pornis. 

' 

f 


For example, you need . 


only think i 
of your food 


Your bread and biscuits are made of flour which was 

probably milled in a Simon-built flour mill (Henry Simon | 
build most of the mills in the British Isles) and some of * 
the wheat was very likely handled, stored, shipped and 
unloaded by Simon granaries and port installations on 
both sides of an ocean (there are Simon handling plants 


at every grain-receiying port in the: Kingdom). Your 


“ 
fe 


eggs and bacon, your meat and milk, come from livestock 


which may be fed on the balanced rations made in some . 

Simon-equipped provender mill. And if your wife has s 
an electric kitchen, will you remind her that not a few Pt 
of Britain’s great power stations have boilers built by i. 


Simon-Carves? 


aes 





coal washeries . coke ovens . power stations . heavy chemical 
and gasworks plants metallurgical plants . 
handling plants . industrial gears . flour and provender milis 
and many other specialities. 


materials 
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SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 
TURBINE GEARS LTD 
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Finance for Industry 


and Commerce 


ICFC provides finance in the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial or commercial 
enterprises established in Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

The Corporation is ready to consider 
applications for capital to purchase 
additional buildings, plant and machin- 
ery, or to provide increased working 
capital to further the expansion of 
business. Consideration will also be 
given to new ventures which are soundly 
conceived and adequately sponsored. 


Please ask for our new booklet—* Capital 
for Business and Where to Find it” 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Subscribers: The English & Scottish Banks. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


7, DRAPERS’ GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: NATional 8621/5 


BRANCHES: 
BiIRMINGHAM—214, HAGLEY Roapb. Edgbaston 4181 
LeIcesTeR—31, Friar LANe. Granby 854 
MANCHESTER—73, WHITWORTH St. Central 5429 


EpDInsuURGH—33, CHARLOTTE SQ. Edinburgh 30212 
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Finger-tip contro! 





Sit at this new Heal desk and everything is under 
your finger tips. The unusual curved shape brings 
files, trays and telephones all comfortably within 
reach. There’s a hide centre-piece, and above thie 
six generous drawers there are two pull-out slides 
to cope with books and overflowing papers. In fact 
this is the very pattern of all a senior executive's 
desk should be. 

Come and see this desk and a wide selection of 
Heal furniture for boardrooms and offices in our 
Contracts Showroom. Your visit will show you 
just why so many of today’s leading and most pro- 
gressive companies —both in Britain and abroad 
— put their furnishing and decorating problems in 
the hands of our designers, craftsmen and special- 
ised decorating teams. If you cannot call, please 
tell your secretary to write for our booklet, 
Furniture for Special Needs. 


HEAL’S 


CONTRACTS LTD 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.! 
Telephone: MUSeum 1666 
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/axation of Profits and Income—Il 


J N° division between the majority report of the 

Royal Commission on Taxation and the dissent- 
ng memorandum of the minority is deeper than the gulf 
that separates them on the question of taxing capital 
gains. The majority say “No”; the minority say 
“Yes,” and they hang their proposal for a single tax 
on corporate profits at a relatively moderate rate of 
one-third on the condition that capital gains are taxed. 
Ii is fatally easy to look across this gulf, from its left 
side or its right, merely with the eye of prejudice. But 
so long as capital gains continue—and in this age of 
inflation and economic expansion they are not going to 
stop—some people will demand that they should be 
iaxed. In all fairness to Mr Kaldor and his dissenting 
colleagues, their arguments for taxing capital gains are 
vell-ordered and put with much power of persuasion. 
In all fairness to themselves, investors and savers should 
realise what the arguments are, and not make the mis- 
take of howling that they are being hurt without know- 
ing what has hit them. 

For this purpose, it is convenient to take the 
memorandum of dissent and examine the case that it 
nakes, and to draw less directly on the majority report. 
The minority plunge immediately into the deep water 
cf principle. What is “income”? The tax code offers 
no definition of the word, and Mr Kaldor and his 
associates will have nothing to do with the convenient 
-ircularity of Lord Macnaghten’s proposition that 
income tax is a tax on income. That leaves too much 
‘o be interpreted ; yet the very process of interpretation 
has brought within the conception of taxable income 
gains that would formerly have escaped income tax. 
The classical tax tautology—“ the word income means 
such income as is within the Act taxable under the Act ” 
has grown some odd shoots. It is only 35 years since 


W.1 








| A Capital Gains Tax ? 


an earlier Royal Commission recommended that tax 
should be levied on casual or non-recurring profits aris- 
ing from “ profit-seeking transactions ” ; and although 
this proposal was not enacted, a series of decisions in 
the Courts has put much of its essence into effect. For 
example, the sale of whisky in bond by a woodcutter 
produced an isolated profit, but the Court held that it 
was taxable, on the ground that the transaction, even 
though it may have involved speculation of a rare kind, 
carried “ the badges of trade.” 


What, then, governs the decision whether a particular | 


tramsaction (or a series of transactions) should be in- 
vested with “the badges of trade” ? If the “ fruit ” 
should be taxed, but not the “ tree” (except for those 
who deal in “ trees ”), how is one to delimit the “ inter- 
esting borderland” (as the Board of Inland Revenue 
calls it) between the mere disposal of property or invest- 
ments for untaxed casual gain and those transactions in 
property and imvestments “just numerous and 
organised enough to constitute dealing so as to make 
the gains liable and the losses eligible for relief” ? It 
is one thing, say the minority, to distinguish the profits 
of a regular business from infrequent profits of a casual 
kind, But certain profits are taxable even though they 
are isolated or casual ; how then can it be equitable that 
other profits should be exempted (though they may be 
regular) because they are deemed to lack the atmosphere 
of a “ venture in the nature of trade ” ? 

These are arguments of some force. One has to be 


something of a tax metaphysician to distinguish fruit , 


from trees in the borderline cases ; the General Com- 
missioners and even the Courts are not entirely consis- 
tent in their nice rulings (how could they be ?) ; and the 
six broad lines of guidance that the majority propose for 
determining whether a profit should be taxable or not 
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are themselves far from precise, and are subject to re- 
servations by two of their number. It is, however, worth 
setting them down in summary form, to show how the 
majority would identify the “ badges of trade” which 
(they hold) should continue to be the criterion : 

(1) Subject matter. Forms of property, such as com- 
modities and manufactures, which are normally the sub- 
ject of trading, are only very exceptionally the subject of 
investment. 

(2) Period of Ownership. Property meant to be dealt 
in is generally realised in a short time—though there are 
many exceptions. ; 

(3) Frequency of Similar Transactions. Successive 
realisations of the same sort of property set up a presump- 
tion of dealing. 

(4) Supplementary work on the Property Realised. 
Working up property or special exertions to find pur- 
chasers for it suggest evidence of dealing. If nothing is 
done, the suggestion tends the other way. 

(5) Circumstances of the Realisation. A sudden need 
for cash might negative the idea that any plan of dealing 
prompted the original purchase. 

(6) Motive. Motive is never irrelevant, and can be in- 
ferred from the surrounding circumstances—even if 
necessary in the face of the seller’s own evidence. 

But these, to repeat, are no more than lines of guidance ; 
the one concrete recommendation from the majority is 
that appeals on this tricky subject matter should be 
heard by the Special Commissioners. 


* 


Although many gains formerly regarded as being of 
a capital nature are now treated unequivocally as tax- 
able income, the minority have no doubt about what 
should be done : 

The major inequities, in our view, arise from the present 
tax immunity of capital gains . . . the tax exemption of 
the so-called capital profits of various kinds represents 
the most serious omission in our present system of income 
taxation. 

They do not deny that the capital gains that occur as a 
result of inflation may be illusory ; but they argue that 
property owners who make gains because of inflation 
are better off than the rentiers who do not. Similarly, a 
fall in interest rates confers capital gains on some holders 
of securities (though this gain too is illusory if the in- 
vestor wants to maintain the same nominal income), 
whereas other savers (for example, those who hold 
savings deposits) may suffer. So in each case, some are 
better off than others, and this is inequitable. But the 
bulk of the capital gains, argue the minority, come from 
dealings in securities, which are associated with the 
expectation of rising industrial earnings and dividends : 

The value which successful businesses acquire in the 
form of “goodwill”—the excess of their market 
capitalisation over their share capital and reserves—is not 
an isolated windfall. ... It is part of the normal reward 
of successful enterprise . . . indeed, it is the most impor- 
tant part of that reward, the expectation of which is a 
crucial factor in the supply of risk capital and business 
ability to new ventures. 
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Because these gains are not taxed, they argue, elabor ji: 
dressing up of taxable income in the form of cari: ,| 
appreciation is encouraged. That may indeed be |; 
But it is nowhere more marked than in the case o! 
“one-man company ” or “ closed corporation,” w!:<} 
has for several years enjoyed the protection of the 
umbrella opened by Sir Stafford Cripps, and can plovsh 
back much of its profits without much risk of au; 
tax direction ; both the majority and the dissen:ers 
might have discussed this typical modern case in mic! 
more detail. Certainly, the taxing of capital gains of 
this nature, which have no regular market price snd 
would involve (as the Board of Inland Revenie’s 
memorandum makes quite plain in its own italics a 
valuation of the realised assets of every such business 
as at the date when the tax came into force, would pre 
sent formidable difficulties. Certainly, no system of 
taxing capital gains that left this class of gains untouched 
would be acceptable for a moment. 


* 


So far the minority have been concerned with their 
conceptions of equity and justice in the treatment of 
capital gains. But when they come to practical matters, 
expediency enters the discussion : 

We recognise the force of the argument which leads to 
the conclusion that it would be inexpedient to tax 
capital gains at the full progressive rate of income tax and 
surtax combined . . . the effect would [then] be that a 
great part of these gains would be taxed at an extremely 
high rate [mounting at present to 18s. 6d. in the /)}, which 
would be bound to have a destructive effect on the willing- 
ness to assume risks. 

This lets at least half the cat out of the bag. One must 
forbear from heavy taxation, lest capitalists should be 
discouraged from saving and encouraged to dissipate 
their capital. At what rate, then ? If these gains are 
income, is there any principle of logic that differentiates 
them from other forms of income ? The majority can- 
not find one. The dissenters find “no principle ol 
equity” that declares that “if something cannot be 
taxed at 95 per cent it should be taxed at zero pet 
cent.” Nor will the dissenters admit any inherent 
claim that long-term gains should have more favourable 
treatment than short-term gains, though they would 
permit realised losses to be offset against realised gains, 
and unabsorbed losses to be carried forward indefinitely 
against future gains, They also have to recognise the 
fact that selling to establish tax losses can be coupled 
with automatic repurchase of the securities sold (‘hough 
this can only be done at a cost). There would be inc 
dental cases of hardship, For example, profits from the 
sale of owner-occupied houses should be exempted * to 
the extent of one residence for each taxpayer.” Here 
again is an expedient discrimination in favour 0! one 
type of gain and against a comparable gain realised, say, 
on a motor-car or on the sale of a security from (ne 
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me of which the holder might be paying rent for 

use. 

We do not,” observe the dissenters, “ wish to enter 
a detailed consideration of the administrative 
lems created by a capital gains tax, except to record 

: view that we do not believe that these problems 

ld prove so formidable as is sometimes suggested.” 

e first part of this observation is discreet ; the second 

entirely obiter. The Board of Inland Revenue, 

hich is likely to know more about this than anybody 

», makes no bones about the volume of work that a 

pital gains tax would entail. The Board conceives 

at such a tax would be highly unpopular among those 
kely to be affected ; it would apprehend continued 
demands for modification by the public ; an elaborate 
system of investigation would be needed, capable of 
probing into millions of transactions (its guess of 24 
million Stock Exchange transactions a year seems, inci- 
dentally, to be an underestimate) ; gifts would have to 
be registered ; collusive arrangements would have to be 
frustrated ; and powers might have to be taken to obtain 
returns for sales of valuable articles, ranging from 
jewellery to greyhounds. All this would land on the 
doorstep of Somerset House at a time when the Inland 
Revenue sees some years of full employment ahead even 
io catch up with the back-duty work that has been 
hanging over it since the war. 

And to what end? The Board’s guess is that a 
capital gains tax might average {50 million a year, but 
that the yield could swing between {£250 million and 
minus £250 million (if losses were carried back). The 
dissenters’ memorandum will have none of this. Their 
estimate is that “ the ultimate annual yield of the tax 
on our calculation of the rate of appreciation of capital 


Trading 


S° far this year Britain has imported nearly as much 
‘7 coal as it did in the previous eight years of 
nationalisation, About a million tons a month are 
being landed, and officially the implication of some 12 
million tons of imports in 19§5§ is treated without much 
reserve. The National Coal Board, in the dispirited 
inual report that it issued this week, accepts this as 
ne more enduring humiliation : “the country may 
ave to continue to import coal for some time to keep 
ace with the expected increase in industrial activity.” 
No shred of official confidence now remains that coal 
cutput can be raised as fast as fuel consumption is 
ikely to rise. Significant results from the major colliery 
rojects begun since the war are not expected before 
cutumn, 19§7.; nor will the board be drawn into sug- 
esting when or whether the increases that may accrue 
‘hereafter might catch up with demand. It has had 
“ome practice since the war in answering the question: 
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would be between £200 million and £350 million.” 
The very difference in these estimates will make the 
average taxpayer wary. He may be pardoned for re- 
calling that when economists get down to figures, as 
they have on occasion in such diverse fields as the costs 
of social insurance and the net earnings of railways, 
they have been known to miss the target completely. It 
needs more than a series of broad assumptions and 
broader extrapolations to overthrow the Inland 
Revenue’s guess at the_yield, and the figures that the 
minority provide are no proof that a capital gains tax 
would give a worthwhile yield. 

In the end, the arguments of the minority cannot pre- 
vail. They have admitted that progressive taxation on 
capital gains would destroy the enterprise that pro- 
duces part of the gains. They have not examined the 
effects that a flat tax on such gains might have on saving. 
They make little of the effect of the Death Duties as a 
long-run capital gains tax. They do not appear to con- 
ceive of the possibility that the apparatus of a capital 
gains tax, once in being, could be brought into use for 
a direct levy on capital—and would certainly be 
regarded by all who suffered from it as a threat to the 
entire orchard and not just a tax on the cherries. There 
is a good deal of logic in the minority’s case for taxing 
Capital gains, even if it is tinctured here and there with 
a certain amount of spite. But if the freedom of capital 
gains from taxation is a condition of a major ingredient 
of enterprise and economic progress (other taxes being 
as high as they are), the cost of pursuing “ equity ” to 
the bitter end could easily lead to stagnation and capital 
decay. A capital gains tax makes a good siren’s song for 
the ears of the Left, but the Devil, it will be remem- 
bered, has always had too many-of the good tiines. 


in Coal 


“To what do you attribute your failure ? ” and by now 
it seems fairly well able to analyse the reasons, though 
largely unable to influence them purposively. It is still 
losing manpower, and expects this to go on while full 
employment continues ; it is hard put to open more new 
underground capacity than the mining process: auto- 
matically works out each year ; and every year less of 
the coal that it wins from its exhausting seams is good 
enough to sell. From this slippery slope the mounting 
curve of fuel consumption may well look frightening— 
five million tons more of coal alone last year, and for 
the board’s guess five million more this year. 

Britain is‘ hardly yet a net importer of coal, but it 
has ceased to be a significant net exporter earlier than 
most people expected. On occasions this year the 
cumulative total of coal imported has exceeded the total 
exported—it did on June 11th, because exports were 
cut during the railway strike. But the-rates so far would 
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be consistent with an annual total of perhaps 13 millioa 
tons for export and bunkering of foreign-going ships 
(which pay export prices), against perhaps 12 million 
tons of imports : the coal trade in and out is roughly 
in balance. 

Net imports, however, may obviously soon be 
required. How far the balance will have to be tipped 
remaing to be seen. Unless each year gets successively 
colder (which admittedly in Britain would surprise no 
one), it should be some years befofe the net imports 
required from the coal trade reach, say, the order of 
the net exports achieved in recent years (10-15 million 
tons). But the total amount of coal that Britain has to 
buy abroad depends on how much coal it is determined 
to export—and this decision rests with the Minister of 
Fuel and Power. 

The National Coal Board shares no responsibility for 
that decision, but it has to bear most of the implica- 
tions, physical and financial. Under the nationalisation 
act it has the duty of supplying the coal Britain requires: 
it therefore acts as the 
principal in securing coal 
from abroad, though it 
buys largely through 
agents. Physically, this 
reversal of Britain’s tradi- 
tional international trade in 
coal has its difficulties. 
Although in the thirties far 
more coal used to pass 
through British ports than 
is handled today, it was all 
going outward. A railway 
system laid down to carry 

coal from pithead to wharf 
is mot necessarily con- 
venient for carrying coal from port to consumer. 
Much of the coal comes in through small ports 
where channels, berths and landing gear are unable 
to handle the large freighters used, for example, to 
bring coal across the Atlantic, so that this has to be 
transhipped in Continental ports into smaller colliers. 


Physically, however, the burden and disorganisation 
of handling larger coal imports are marginal to the Coal 
Board’s main task. Once settled, a steady programme of 
imports could be handled better commercially, for 
example in the charter market, than in occasional con- 
vulsive bouts of buying abroad, and might offer some 
flexibility in stocks. Financially, their implications are 
by no means marginal: even in 1955, this stump of a 
tail is beginning to wag the dog. For the board pays 
nearly £2 a ton more for these shipments of foreign coal 
than the British prices at which it sells them: imports 
of 12 million tons a year would mean a direct loss of 
{/20-£25 million this year for imports alone. Last year, 
the board made enough profit on all other operations to 
cover its interest charges, but a loss of £5 million on 
imported coal put it £3.8 million into deficit ; its losses 
on this account since nationalisation have accounted for 
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BRITAIN'S TRADE IN COAL 
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£14.5 million out of an accumulated deficit of {17. 4 
million. 

On the other side of that account, of course, has to be 
set the £100 million that the board has earned since 
nationalisation by selling coal abroad at world prices, 
instead of the controlled British’ price. If export 
premiums are set against losses on imports, the board 
has had nothing to complain of—until this year. The 
equation is simple enough: Britain both buys and sel! 
at the world price of coal, but the board, at any rat 
loses nearly £2 a ton on the coal transported here whi 
it makes only about £1 a ton on what it exports. As soon 
as imports reach much more than half the volume of 
exports, the board is a net loser. It would almost always 
(there may be exceptional prices on particular qualities 
pay the board to cut exports rather than buy abroad 
But even if exports were abolished, net imports will cos: 
it dear. 

In deciding how much coal Britain should export, 
and therefore how much it will have to import, at least 
ton for ton, the Minister 
has more to consider than 
balancing the Coal Board's 
books. There are some 
Exports " consequential ” — exports 
[1] Foreign bunkers under particular agree- 
. cepeite ments with countries that 
supply Britain with raw 
materials, such as Sweden ; 
there may be some ship- 
ping earnings in_ the 
balance, and there are 
the earnings of British 
firms in the coal trade ; 
there is some general trad- 
ing prestige to be lost 
in abandoning what was historically Britain's 
greatest export; there is sometimes said to be 
goodwill in the coal exporting business that could 
be rebuilt upon some day. In the visible trade balance 
coal imports are costing roughly £80 million a year 
today and coal exports are earning about {60 million 
a year. Much of the imported coal has come and more 
may have to come from the United States, and freights 
are rising against the coal importer ; but by flouting the 
British shipowner and accepting flag discrimination, the 
Government can get a good deal of this American coal 
for sterling. It should be added that coal is not the 
only fuel that Britain can import ; against £6-£7 2 ton 
for imported coal, it is probably worth bringing in as 
much fuel oil at current prices as consumers can use. 
But fuel oil, too, is becoming less abundant. 

Britain is going to have to pay heavily for fuel in 
the next decade, however the bill is presented—in costly 
coal imports or exports forgone, in shifting to oil, in 
heavier capital programmes of nuclear power stations. 
Coal Board deficits rank small in the tally. But it''s 
worth remembering that some part in encourag:ng the 
waste of coal that undoubtedly lurks in soaring com 
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sumption figures has been played since the war by 
|ding British coal prices well below what coal would 
ferch abroad—or, in a free market, here—and by delay- 
, even the rises that become inevitable in those con- 
lled prices. Successive governments share ‘some 
ponsibility for the National Coal Board’s failure to 
produce as much coal as people will buy at artificially 
low prices. At present the Minister is delaying his 
‘sent to a rise in price that everybody knows to be large 
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and inevitable ; that, no doubt, is temporary, and the 
import-export programme will affect it. The present 
Minister grasped the realities of Britain’s current fuel 
situation more quickly than any of his predecessors ; 
he acted flexibly to meet it, and has shown skill in 
educating public opinion to accept his measures. But 
in leading Britain towards competition in fuel it is time 
that he began to dust off an older gadget that also works 
—the price mechanism. 





Boom in the Markets 


R= is a word used much too often. It was rightly used 
about the markets in 1929, and it must be used about 
the industrial share market now. Investors are on the feed 
as they have seldom been before. Money that does not 
usually play the London market—from America (through 
the switch market) and from deposits with the building 
societies—is flowing in and forcing prices up. Hardly a day 
passes without the Financial Times industrial index notch- 
ing a new high record. By Wednesday of this week it had 
reached 219.8, a rise of 6.1 on the week though there was a 
slight easing on Thursday. The number of recorded 
bargains also—inadequate though it is as a guide to 
the total of business done—is at near record levels. In 
no single day has it quite reached the record of 19,438 
reached in January, 1947, but both on Tuesday and on Wed- 
nesday of this week the total exceeded 19,000 compared 
with a run at about 12,000 a day just before the Whitsun 
holiday. Moreover the total of 84,276 for five consecutive 
business days up to Wednesday was the highest ever. But 
marking is not compulsory and in times of great activity, 
such as the beginning of the Stock Exchange account that 
a this week, brokers often find they have no time to 
mark. 

lhe similarity with 1929 stops there ; it would be worse 
‘han useless to try to push it further, for whatever happens 
now—and there are several possibilities—there cannot be 
a replica of what occurred in 1929. This is a boom confined 
‘o the home industrial market and indeed to the leaders of 
‘hat market, based on high earnings cover and high asset 
’ alues compared with current dividends and current prices. 
‘t IS not an occasion when every would-be financier and 
every would-be inventor can come to market for money and 
g0 away fully loaded. A prosperous economy, high 
profits and a stable government together provide the most 
plausible arguments why the boom should go further. But 
at the peak of every boom that ever happened it has always 
been possible to prove that it must go on ; if that had not 





Business Notes 


been so the boom could not have taken place. 

One of the most logical possibilities now would be an 
increased flow of new issues to the market, reducing the 
head of steam by mopping up some of the money. Since the 
election and the strikes have probably held up some new 
issues, there should now soon be some increase in the flow. 
There are indeed some signs that it is coming. The most 
important industrial issue recently is the offer to share- 
holders of one new share for each three held by the Bowater 
Paper Corporation at £3 10s. per share compared with a 
market price for the existing stock of £6. It will raise £8.4 
million towards the corporation’s vast development plans. 
The issue is underwritten by the London and Yorkshire 
Trust which receives the general commission of 9d. 
per share. It is unfortunate, since Bowater is one of the 
shares that has been heavily bought on American account, 
that American holders are not allowed by their own rules 
to exercise their rights, though they can sell them. It is 
doubly unfortunate that because American shareholders are 
barred other shareholders have been denied the opportunity 
to apply for excess shares. Instead they will be made avail- 
able to executive directors and senior staff? Is there any 
reason why these valuable excess rights (likely to be more 
valuable because of the American disability) should not be 
available to all the shareholders. 


A Little Gilt-Edged Borrowing 


HE gilt-edged market is the converse of the industrial 
market. Business is lacking and prices drag gently 
downwards, many of the institutions with big regular sums 
to invest seem to be doing less than their normal investment 
and the Financial Times index of government securities has 
lost a little ground. On Wednesday it was 94.99 compared 
with 95.48 a week earlier and on Thursday it fell more 
sharply. Yields from industrials, as the chart shows, are 
thus out of tune with gilt-edged. Indeed the two are con- 
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verging fast together as industrial yields shrink aad gilt- 
edged yields edge upwards. Tighter money policy is 
working in the gilt-edged market ; industrials it has not 
yet touched. Here is a disparity that must one way or 
the other adjust itself. Either gilt-edged stocks must recover, 
which would imply that the tighter money screw had been 
released, or the industrial boom must be checked. - 


It is a dilemma for the Government. A heavy list of 
gilt edged borrowings is waiting including issues for the 
Gas Council and the Electricity Authority, and to replace 
the 1955 Serial Funding Stock to the amount of £523 
million now largely held in the money market and due to 
mature in November. A strong gilt-edged market would 
suit the programme well. Yet the Government must not 
defeat its own policy by buying stock (not even the Serial 
1955 stock) from the market. The Bank of England is pro- 
ceeding warily and with modest success with the borrowing 
programme. One small but urgent operation in the gilt- 
edged market, the New Zealand loan, has been more success- 
ful than most experts foresaw. Not only were the 
underwriters relieved of any obligation on the {10 million 
4} per cent cash and conversion issue dated 1970-73, but 
the large cash applicants had to be scaled down to about 
57 per cent of their applications. 






HOW THE YIELDS ARE MOVING 


FT INDUSTRIAL INDEX 
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Now the Bank has launched another urgent refunding 
operation. The London Electric Traasport Corporation 
issue of £42 million of 25 per cent stock maturing in August 
is being replaced. A similar amount of British Transport 
4 per cent guaranteed stock 1970/72 offered both for cash 
and for exchange at £965. The issue price was fixed exactly 
in line with the market, for British Transport 4 per cent 
stock is already in existence and stood at that price. Not 
unexpectedly cash lists remained open throughout banking 
hours on Thursday. The exchange operation, however (the 
word conversion cannot be used, for London Electric 
Transport Finance Corporation has ceased to exist), should 
prove attractive to many holders of the maturing stock. 
There is an overlapping interest payment for July to holders 
who exchange worth about 2s. per cent net. They are also 
exchanging a stock subject to stamp duty and guaranteed 
under the Trade Facilities Act for one that is free of stamp. 
The new stock offers a yield of a shade over £4 5s. per cent 
to redemption at the latest date and a guaranteed 3} points 
of capital appreciation. It should be particularly attractive 
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to grandfathers thinking of setting up educational ¢, 
The maturing London Electric stock is believed to be w) (- 
spread in small amounts. Conversions should be high | 
it will be surprising if the government departments ar- ji 
required to take up some part of the £42 million, and (hy 
is just what go¥ernment policy has to try to minimis- 


Sterling’s Unseasonable Slip 


HE waning effect of the strikes has brought no ; to 
ee The rate against the dollar has been | 
almost continuously and from $2.79} a week ago | 
fallen to around $2.783. The demand for 

has in part been commercial and there have 
unusually early signs of substantial payments for yr: 
These payments also account for the weakness of Sic 
against the Canadian dollar, where the rate has 
during the past week from $2.74} to $2.74. Part o 
the selling of sterling has also been due to the running down 
of working balances by foreign holders of sterling. These 
sales have been induced by the reasoning that the railway, 
dock and liner strikes will have an unfavourable and fairly 
extended impact on the balance of payments and that in 
consequence the outlook seems to suggest a further decline 
rather than a strengthening of the rate. 


The strikes have certainly occurred at an unfortunate 
psychological moment for sterling since their repercussion 
from the British balance of payments will tend to fal! at a 
moment when the seasonal pressure on sterling gathers 
weight. But if much of the recent selling of sterling is no 
more than an emotional reaction to the expected effects of 
the strikes the rebuilding of sterling balances later in the 
year may provide a useful cushion to the normal commercial 
demand for dollars at that time. So far as the market can 
tell the intervention of the authorities in the exchange 
market appears to have been negligible in the past week—a 
fact which lends a somewhat more reassuring aspect to the 
actual adverse movement in the rate. 

In the forward market the premium on three month 
dollars has remained steady at 14-1§ cents. There seems to 
be little evidence of a fresh influx of short term money from 
overseas. Such inflow of foreign capital as has come to 
London recently has been through the purchase of steriin 
securities mainly by American investors. This has affected 
the rate of security sterling which since the beginning of this 
month has moved from $2.77 to $2.78. But security 
sterling, helped by this unexpectedly large and pers:stcn! 
foreign demand for British equities, has climbed above the 
rate for transferable sterling. This rate has been !uirl) 
steady recently at about $2.774. The market in trans'-rable 
sterling has not recently required official support. Now that 
transferable sterling is the cheapest available way 0) “0% 
verting dollars into sterling a fairly persistent demand 10° 
this type of sterling is reported on Middle East a.-ount 
This has fully kept up with the supply of such s:crling 
offered in the usual markets mainly in Zurich. There ave 
even been- some reports that the Exchange Equa:.1tiot 
Account has on occasion been a seller of transferable 5‘-rl\s 
against US dollars, 
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STARCH IN SUGAR CONFECTIONERY 


Every day, millions of young hearts are rejoiced by the 
sight of gay glass jars in sweet-shop windows, full of 
brightly-coloured ‘cushions’ of flavoured sugar, clear 
and translucent as the jars that display them. 

But boiled sweets did not always shine so bright. Once 
(long ago, it is true) the sugar confectioners were vexed 
by the crystallising of the sugar in their sweets, which 
dulled their surfaces and spoiled their translucency. The 

rst attempt to cure the trouble was by adding cream of 
tartar and so ‘inverting’ enough of the sugar to prevent 
crystallisation, That did stop the crystallising to some 
extent, but invert sugar is hygroscopic—it absorbs 
moisture from the air, and makes sweets that contain 
iit damp and sticky. Surprisingly enough, the answer 

) the problem came from starch: glucose, made 








CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 
When you read in these advertise- 
nts how starch products are helping 
her industries you may: see new 
ossibilities of turning them to account 
n your own business. We shall be 
glad to discuss them with you. 








WELLINGTON HOUSE, 


from starch, proved to be the ideal crystal inhibitor. 
Itself an energy-providing food, glucose affords a 
colloidal medium in which sugar crystals cannot form. 
Its use for this purpose in sugar confectionery is now 
the largest single use of glucose. 

Corn Products Company Limited, the Industrial 
Division of Brown and Polson, produce 200,000 tons 
of starch products a year: more than 400 different 
products, which are helping more than 80 different 
industries to reduce production costs, to make better 
products, or even to make products that could not 
otherwise be made at all. We have spent more than 100 
years in building up this large and varied business. We 
have learnt a lot about the industrial uses of starch 
products, and our advice is freely at your disposal. 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 


Brown & Polson. 
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BP SERVES THE SHIPS 


AT MORE THAN 160 ports along the trade | At Aden alone, where BP plays a major 
routes of the world the BP International | part in the fuelling of ships, over 4,500 
Oil Bunkering Service provides oil power | calls are made each year. 


for ships; for tankers and tugs, cargo BP products are a power behind trans- 
ships and passenger liners. port on land, at sea and in the air. 


The BP Shield is the symbol of the world-wide organisation of 


The British Petroleum Company Limited 


whose products include BP Super Motor Spirit and BP Special Energol ' Visco-static' Motor Oi! 
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Money Tactics Now 


rycue Chancellor, in his speech during last week’s debate 
| in the Address, left no doubt of his conviction that the 
<es have made it more than ever important to maintain 
money squeeze and ensure that it is fully effective. 
re seems no reason to suppose, however, that he was 
ready contemplating some reinforcement of this policy— 
ough an impression to that effect did take shape briefly 
consequence of his rather ambiguous references to 
arious other credit measures.” Mr Butler had previously 
been speaking of the réstrictions upon hire purchase, and 
s not prepared to give a definite estimate of their effect 
up to date. But he considered that, between the extremes 
f furniture (which has been hit “quite severely”) and 
notor cars (sales of which are still rising rapidly) there was 
“considerable evidence that the upward movement. . . is 
ing checked.” The recent rumours of an impending 


founded. 

Although no change in present policy is envisaged, the 
Chancellor seems to be expecting that at least the orthodox 
sarts of his “ measures of February 24 ” may in the coming 
months exert a more evident effect upon the economy than 

s been discermible so far. He remarked that, “as this 
policy was intended to be severe, its severity is likely to 
be felt in the country in certain industries.” Inevitably, 
in view of the continuing strong rise in bank advances, 
he confessed himself as not “ yet ” satisfied with their trend. 
He evidently accepts the explanation of the banks that the 
expansion that has taken place since February springs to 
a large extent from the utilisation of credit lines sanctioned 
before that date—while the total volume of advances has 
been swollen by the fact that new demands have not been 
accompanied by the customary flow of repayments, in con- 
sequence of the inactivity of the long-term capital market. 

The bankers, for their part, seem during this period to 
have been following a somewhat stiffer policy in granting 
new limits, and are now facing the need to apply this 
stiffening more generally, because the scope for defending 
their liquidity ratios by sales of gilt-edged—upon which 
they have mainly relied in these past three months—is 
now much diminished. For both these reasons it seems 
possible that the curve of bank advances may soon show 

ens of flattening. But the process of extending the 

queeze is causing a good deal of worry. The larger bor- 
wers, who seem to have been those most affected so far, 

1 without undue difficulty usually be made to understand 

© nature of the pressures upon the banks, but in present 
-onditions of prevailing optimism and very full employ- 

nt it is hard to make the smaller borrowers equally 
re of the need for restraint. 


Puzzle of High Exports 


HE trend of British exports this year is both heartening 
a and puzzling. A sharp recovery in the first quarter’s 
rate was to be expected as shipments held up by the dock 
‘trike of last October were despatched in the New Year. It 
vas also expected that exports in the last two months would 
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not compare with the inflated rate of the first quarter. Yet 
in April and May, both short working months, the average 
rate was as high as in the first quarter. At some point in 
the last five months exports have first recovered lost ground 
and then surged ahead again. The change-round can be 
illustrated, if not pin-pointed, by comparing the average 
value with that of the same period a year ago (changes in 
export prices have not been significant): 


UK EXPORTS 





| Monthly Average} % Change over 





£ million 12 months 
1954 Ist quarter.... 224-5 + 7 
ah ME eno ga ue 223-9 + 6F 
oe ae Zs 221-1 + 44 
aa 222-0 — 34 
1955 Ist aia 247-3 +10 
» April/May .... 247-1 +9 





The high rate of exports in the last two months can hardly 
have been a flash in the pan ; the detailed figures for May 
show that, as in the first quarter, it was broadly based among 
engineering products, metals and chemicals. Shipments of 
engineering products, at {98.5 million a month in April 
and May, were {10} million higher than in the same period 
of last year and £4} million higher than in the first quarter 
of this year. Shipments of metals, at £33.§ million a month, 
were {43 million higher than in the same period of last year 
and almost as high as in the first quarter, while shipments 
of chemicals, at £20 million a month, were £3 million higher 
than a year ago and as high as in the first quarter. It is the 
more unfortunate—and tantalising—that the trend during 
the next few months will be obscured by the effects of the 
recent rail and dock strikes. 

The detailed trade figures also suggest that monetary 
policy can claim some credit for the further fall of £27.7 
million to £290.3 million cif in imports last month. The 
fall in April had been almost wholly in foods and beverages ; 
last month’s fall was more widely—though far from evenly 
—spread. Imports of foods and beverages dropped by over 


£15 million, thanks to smaller and cheaper arrivals of tea . 


and cocoa, and smaller arrivals of cereals and feeding stuffs 
and meat. Imports of basic materials dropped by £7 
million ; wool and timber were up, cotton, jute and rubber 
were down. Among manufactures, which dropped by £4 
million, imports of chemicals rose further, iron and steel 
showed no change, but imports of non-ferrous base metals 
fell by £43 million to £13 million—a decline mainly of 
volume, not of price. There was no change in the terms 
of trade last month, the index remaining at 102 (1954 = 100). 


Atomic Interchange 


HE Anglo-American agreements on the exchange of civil 
Deed military information have had a cool reception in this 
country, but in fairness to the American negotiators they 
appear to have gone as far as the amended MacMahon Act 
permits. The civil agreement, for example, makes it possible 
for the Americans to exchange data about reactor design 
that is still classified as secret in the United States and 
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although the Americans are probably behind Britain in prac- 
tical atomic power development, they have considerable 
experience of designing and operating several basic types of 
reactor. Provision has been made for the transfer of 
materials and equipment between the two countries and the 
way has also been cleared for normal commercial negotia- 
tions between British and American manufacturers interested 
in atomic developments. 

The present Act prevents the American authorities 
from giving either atomic weapons or practical data about 
them, but under the new military agreement it appears that 
a good deal of information is likely to be exchanged about 
their effects, their use and—a point stressed by the Prime 
Minister—the progress believed to have been made with 
them in other countries. Agreements of this kind can be 
made or marred by the manner in which they are inter- 
preted; and in the past the American authorities have shown 
themselves adroit in stretching the letter of the law to its 
most liberal limits. The new agreements should therefore 
net be prejudged ; if this same liberal spirit is applied to 
them, the two countries may gain considerably from closer 
co-operation. The British, on their side, operate under no 
such legal restrictions as the Americans and are therefore 
free to meet whatever the United States may offer at every 
stage. 

When the United Nations conference on civil applications 
of atomic energy is held in Geneva ir six weeks’ time, much 
of the information contained in the Anglo-American agree- 
ments is going to be made public in a thousand papers 
being presented there. This could have a profound effect 
on American views about atomic security and it is a moot 
point whether the British negotiators might not have struck 
a better bargain had they waited until after the Geneva 
meeting, to conclude this week’s agreements. 


True Blue Incorruptible 


t was perhaps to be expected that the Federation of 
British Industries might issue some statement defining 
its own considered views—or lack of views—about the prin- 
ciples involved in restrictive business practices shortly 
before the first general report of the Monopolies Commis- 
sion on one of these practices, exclusive dealing, comes to 
be published (just as it was safe to bet that the Trades Union 
Congress would not). On the whole, it is useful that the 
federation has done so, and in advance (it can hardly be 
accused of prejudging practices it does not know about) 
Such a judgment must essentially be one of principles. And 
the federation’s judgment—also hardly unexpected—is that 
_it is unwise to generalise about restrictive practices, and that 
each case must be judged on its merits. 

It considers, however, that “ serious harm could be done 
to productive industry, to. our national economy and there- 
fore to the public interest if statutory action were to be 
based on some of the sweeping generalisations that have been 
made in public utterances in recent months.” It has, there- 
fore, appended to its main view a description of some of 
the restrictive practices concerned—price-fixing and market- 
sharing agreements, exclusive dealing, and resale price main- 
tenance—and of certain considerations that lead trades and 
industries to employ them. It holds that: 
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These practices need not and should not mean }))5); 

average prices in the long run, nor do they as a rule »). 

restriction of output. The degree to which they can. -- 

a closed preserve for those taking part in them ; 

exaggerated. 

The federation admits that “ undesirable results may | 
in some cases of practices that limit competition: bu: }: 
wrong to assume that they necessarily do.” 

All propositions that begin with the word “Some. 
times . . .” are hard to refute, and there is not a lot in th 
federation’s explanations of how some of its memb 
that need even raise objection. There is, too, some re 
tion of the reasons for the slow accretion of public prejudice 
against these practices. What remains depressing is that 
the main stronghold of private industry in Britain is asain 
declining to deviate, by so much as an inch, towards any 
prejudice in favour of competition. It is easy to see why 
For if it once admitted that competition is, in general, 4 2» 
thing, it would have to admit that any restriction of competi- 
tion is, in general, a bad thing. And from there it is only one 
step to agreeing that the right course is for the law to pro 
nounce a general condemnation of these restrictive practices, 
and to put upon particular industries the onus of proving 
their case before they could get exemption for the particular 
practices that they claim do so much good. 


The Monopolies Commission’s own first approach to iny 
general restraint of competition is about to be disclosed. 
But it may be fair in the meantime to remind the federation 
that competition remains the best political argument, though 
it is not the only one, for private enterprise against 


nationalised monopoly. 


BIS—IMF Chorus 


. Bank for International Settlements and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund at one time seemed t 
American eyes to be rivals between whom coexistence 
would be impossible, but the two have long since become 
peaceable colleagues in roughly the same line of business 
If there is one subject on which the voices of Basle and oi 
Washington can be expected to speak in unison it 1s the 
march towards currency convertibility. The word “con- 
vertibility” hardly appears in the annual report of the 
BIS, but undoubtedly the spirit of convertibility sutfuses 
the whole report. The past year is described in the 
BIS report as one of “ prosperity and promise.” Among 
its encouraging features three are marked out. icy are 
the rapid recovery of the United States from its recent 
recession, the uninterrupted expansion in Europe, and the 
increased reliance on general financial measures to restore 
and maintain the economic balance. Even on the question 
of sound domestic policies the report is reasonably 
reassuring “‘ now that reliance is increasingly being placed 
on monetary measures instead of on physical controls.” 
What then checks the further forward movement ‘wards 
currency freedom ? One influence, says the report. 's ©" 
false but not infrequently expressed idea that the cstablish- 
ment of genuine markets for foreign exchange is somehow 
incompatible with a continued expansion of inter: ational 
trade.” The other is the human trait of procrastinauon of 
which the report says that while “there is no reason ‘0 dis- 
pute the advisability of proceeding by stages and with due 
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T iwo o'clock last Saturday after- 
/\ neon a flying display began at Le 
Hourget that was to wind up the air 
ow held by the French aircraft indus- 
, during the previous week. The fiy- 
» went on uninterruptedly for more 
no five hours and when it ended 
most  wisitors, however exhausted, 
that the French had conclusively 
nonstrated their right to be _ re- 
nitted into the exclusive circle of the 
orid’s major aircraft manufacturers. 
Kiilish technical observers were also 
epared to concede that in some fields 
French had established a lead over 
British industry. 
This  unpalat- 
able admission is 
based on_ two 


quite different 
French  achieve- 
memts. The first 
is the inventive 


skill that pro- 
duced such 
Vautour machines as the 
ocket-powered Trident, which has 
mbed at supersonic speed, and the 
m-jet Leduc; the other the marked 
‘rench success with two such conven- 
iwnally designed aircraft as the Mystére 
fighter series and the Vautour bomber. 
lhe French claim to technical superi- 
only is based on a narrow range of air- 
aft—the industry has made no attempt 
develop heavy bombers and has not 
made much mark in the design of big 
iransports—but its greatest successes 
have been scored during a period when 
ihe British aircraft industry has been 
having some difficulties with much the 
same type of aircraft. 

The French aircraft industry is part 
nationalised, part privately owned. It 
employs only 60,000 people, less than 
a imrd as many as in Britain. The 
lcading manufacturer to emerge since the 
war 18 without question Marcel] Dassault. 
In the two latest versions of the 
Mysiére series, whose main features are 
listed in the table below, Dassault has 









Type Aircraft. 





Day fighters Dassault : 
Mystére IV 
Dassault : 


Super-Mystére 


i xperimental fighters 
SNCASO: Trident 
Leduc: 0.21 


eee eee 


ee eee 


SNCASE = 
‘struction de Moteurs d’Aviation. SEPR = 


SNCASE : Baroudeur| Trolly launching permits opera- 


SNCASO: Vautour 


SNCASE : Caravelle 
Hurel- Dubois: H.D.32| 44 passengers, short to medium 


A French Aircraft Lead? 


achieved supersonic speed in level flight 
with engines of lower power and less 
complex design than either British or 
American designers. How this has been 
done is difficult to see—the Mystére is 
essentially a conventionally built aircraft 
—but it has been evolved from a long 
series, and developed step by step rather 
than springing straight from the drawing 
board. 


Neither British nor even American 
designers have anything to show like the 
rocket-powered Trident nor the Leduc 
aircraft, both flown for the first time in 
public last week. The Leduc represents 
something approaching engineering 
genius. A ram-jet has no moving parts, 
it is a pipe into which fuel is steadily 
pumped and ignited while the air is 
rammed into it by the sheer speed of 
the aircraft. It is a diabolically danger- 
ous device, but the ram-jet or the rocket 
are the only possible motors for flight 
at twice the speed of sound: which 
means the next generation of intercep- 
tors, manned on unmanned. 


Some of the other French achieve- 
ments are dictated by the country’s 
special tactical requirements. The age- 
old fear of invasion has evolved into a 
deep—and probably sensible—suspicion 
of too great reliance on Nato’s elaborate 
network of runways which would be the 
first and most vulnerable targets in war- 
time. The Baroudeur fighter has been 
launched off its trolley from a foot of wet 
mud. from beaches and from bumpy air- 
fields. Few air 
commanders would 
relish a squadron of 
two-piece fighters 
that left their 

Trident undercarriages be- 
hind them, but they might when the 
time came prefer them to no fighters at 
al). The same logic is behind the French 
pressure to develop light tactical fighters, 
which started some time before Nato 
became interested in them—these air- 
craft have not yet flown. 

It may be pertinent to speculate on 





LEADING FRENCH AIRCRAFT 


Performance 


Supersonic in dive only 


Supersonic in level flight 


tion without airfields 
Supersonic in climb 


Planned for twice speed of sound 

Supersonic in dive with bomb 
doors open 

70 passengers. medium ranges 


range. Undeveloped airfields 


1 Hispano-built 
Royce Tay 

1 Hispano-built Verdon 
(developed R-R Tay) 

1 SNECMA: Atar 


3 SEPR rockets. 2 Arm- 
strong Siddeley Vipers 
1 Leduc Tuyere ram-jet 
2 SNECMA Atars. 


2 Rolls-Royce Avons 
2 Pratt and Whitney or 
2 Wright piston engines | 
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how much the spurt that has been made 
in the French factories during the past 
two or three years has been affected by 
the manufacturers’ relations with the 
government. The French air force 
budget, which finances research and 
1, development in the 
= :—- way that the Minis- 

c try of Supply does 

Leduc 


here, has become 
far more stable than it was. Orders are 


no longer cancelled arbitrarily and it is 
probable that the industry was greatly 
encouraged when an off-shore order was 
placed for Mystére IV’s just as it has 
been disappointed by the even larger off- 
shore orders placed for Hawker Hunters. 


But the French industry receives an 
added stimulus. Development contracts 
placed by the French air ministry con- 
tain penalty clauses for failure to deliver 
on time and to specification and also 
allow a bonus for manufacturers who 
beat their dates. This recoups the cost 
of the overtime that may be needed to 
meet delivery dates. The industry may 
be predisposed to 
rush a prototype into 
the air before it is 
really completed, in 
order to qualify for 
this bonus, but that 
is a tendency that 
can be watched. The 
other danger is the Mystere 
designers’ tendency to lose interest in 
existing projects once a new idea is born. 
In the past this has dissipated the indus- 
try’s resources and justified the taunt 
that the French industry was an incor- 
rigible producer of prototypes. 

One or two instances have suggested 
that the French are no: keen on the 
idea of technical collaboration with, for 
example, British manufacturers. But 
there may be much to be gained from 
closer discussion about design require- 
ments between Nato countries than 
seems to exist at present. Neither 
British nor American designers can 
assume any longer that the balance of 
air leadership, so far as it rests on air- 
craft performance, lies in their two 
countries only. 

















Delivery 


Rolls- | 15 in service ; 350 ordered 
Late 1956; 200 ordered 
5 ordered 


Operational fighter proto- 
type 1956 

| High-sp’d version end 1955 

| 150 ordered; dehvery end 
1955 

Commercial delivery 1958 

Commercial delivery 1956; 
teohng for 150. 








| 


= j i 
Société Nationale de Constructions Aéronautiques du Sud-Est SNCASO = Sud-Quvest. 
pour la Propulsion 4 Reaction. 


SNECMA = Société Francaise d'Etudes ei de 
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safeguards . . . there may be an even greater risk in failing to 


take advantage of the opportunities that present themselves 
and . . . in postponing decisions especially where a line of 
action is inevitable in the interest of the country concerned 
and of other nations as well.” In this concluding sentence of 
its report the BIS clearly wags a finger at Great Britain 
and sterling. 

The International: Monetary Fund has no inhibitions 
about using the word “convertibility.” In its latest annual 
report on Exchange Restrictions it joins the BIS in handing 
a bouquet to “monetary and fiscal measures as contrasted 
with restrictions on foreign trade and payments ” as being 
the main ally of the cause of convertibility. In reviewing 
the progress towards convertibility in the past year it gives 
pride of place to the extension of the transferability of 
sterling and to the decision of the British Government to 
intervene officially in the market for transferable sterling. 
When that decision was announced it was questione 
whether such intervention might not contravene the articles 
of the IMF agreement. Far from it; “the Fund has 
welcomed this action of the UK authorities as being in the 
direction of the Fund’s objectives.” The IMF report notes 
the different paths along which countries are progressing 
towards convertibility—through the removal of discrimina- 
tion on payments for current transactions, the liberalisation 
of capital ‘movements, and greater freedom given to non- 
residents. The report also notes without any indication of 
preference that some countries are moving towards con- 
vertibility on the basis of a single and stable rate of exchange 
while others have felt the need for more flexibility. It 
would almost seem from this dispassionate description that 
the IMF is willing to condone flexibility. 


Workers’ Shares 


YEAR ago Imperial Chemical Industries blazed a trail. 
The scheme then announced of setting aside part of 
the profits for the workers, of investing it in ordinary shares 
of the company, and handing those shares over to the 
workers, was not new in its conception of profit-sharing or 
of encouraging workers to become shareholders: the novelty 
lay in the generosity and in the absence of transfer restric- 
tions. The idea has since spread and with the blessing of 
the Chancellor it will doubtless gain more momentum. ICI 
has also decided to add a little to its original programme. At 
last week’s meeting the Chairman, Dr Alexander Fleck, 
announced that another advance on the workers’ shares 
front is being considered. The company has already an 
employees’ share investment scheme (apart from the profit- 
sharing plan). Trustees buy shares for employees at market 
price plus cemmission’and allow them to pay in full in 
instalments over two years by deduction from their pay 
packets. It is now proposed that they should beable to buy 
limited amounts of ordinary and preference capital at a 
small discount below market prices. This clearly implies 
that newly issued shares instead of existing shares bought 
through the market are to be used. 

Capital as well as labour got its item of good news. Dr 
Fleck confirmed that ICI is to join the select few British com- 
panies making half yearly reports. The interim reports will 
come with the interim dividend announcements in Septem- 
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ber and as he pointed out they will be unaudited and wil 
not include the net income after tax. Since both the profits 
tax, and the profit-sharing bonus are geared to the year’s 
total ordinary dividend a net taxed profit figure for the six 
months would clearly be impossible. Even without it the 
interim statement should still be a most useful guide | 
shareholders. 

Important changes, like extending employees’ investment 
plans and introducing interim reports, are usually announced 
when the tide of prosperity is flowing in. Dr Fleck left no 
doubt that that tide is still flowing in ICI’s favour. So far 
this year the company has experienced a period of gre 
activity. The general level of both home and export sale: 
is well above that of the corresponding period of last year, 
Many of those sales represent the products of new plant 
only recently completed and competition — particul. 
overseas—is strong. But Dr Fleck hopes that the comp: 
will not be forced by higher costs to raise its prices. It | 
been successful in keeping them relatively low so far, and 
trying to keep the third partner in industry—the custome 
—ain the picture. 


Mr Wolfson Bids Again 


IRE purchase restrictions may come and go but Mr 

Isaac Wolfson goes on adding to his empire of 
multiple furnishing and drapery stores. His most recent 
bid is for the ordinary capital of Waring and Gillow. His 
offer is 40s. in cash for every 12s. ordinary stock unit 
plus two “ A” ordinary stock units of Great Universal Stores 
for every three ordinary stock units of Waring and Gillow 
(which has an issued capital of £338,643). The directors 
of that company point out that on the basis of prices ruling 
at the time of the offer the bid is equivalent to 75s, per 12s. 
unit. When the offer was made the Waring and Gillow 
ordinary stock units had a market price of 62s. 3d. ; since 
then they have jumped to 71s. 6d. The directors are con- 
sidering the offer and have advised stockholders no 
present to sell. 

Waring and Gillow would fit comfortably into the GUS 
empire. Not only has it a long established business in 
furniture, upholstery and interior decoration, with factories 
and showrooms in London, Liverpool, Manchester and Lan- 
caster, but also it has some minor interests in other house 
hold goods and in drapery. It has itself been adding to its 
subsidiaries and it has been fully alive to the possibilities 
of deals in property, recently separating its property owning 
business from its trading activities. 


Mines and Men 


HE mining finance houses have been in the news this 
week. Three of them—Anglo American Corporation 

of South Africa, Central Mining and Investment Corpora 
tion, and Selection Trust—have all produced their 
chairmen’s statements. In addition, the Anglo America 


group has announced the formation of a new development 
corporation. Anglo American Rhodesian Corporation, with 
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Now! Luxury Air Service §- 


TO KARACHI 
via Cairo in Tt HRs 


P.1.A. Super Constellations 
Fly Fastest to the East 


last! Pakistan International Air- 

s have extended their domestic 
tes serving West and East Paki- 

. India and Burma. Now you 

an fly to Karachi via Cairo in 1§.50 
hours air time*—fastest ever—and 
enjoy a trans-Atlantic standard of 
uxury aloft. P.I.A. Super Constel- 
lations leave London every Friday 
d Karachi every Tuesday. Ask 
your travel agent. First Class and 
lourist accommodation with Bar 
Service available. The First Class 
section is fitted with special de huxe 
Siesta-seats” to ensure perfect 
nfort during the day and night. 





CAPTAIN N. HEMSWORTH 

It’s comforting to know that the man 
‘up front’ is a man like Captain N. 
Hemsworth. Australian by birth, he 
brings to P.1I.A’s crack international 


air service a brilliant war record and 
experience of three airlines. 


PAKISTAN 


Rf INTERNATIONAL 


WTP 
<A 


AIRLINES 


(SALES AGENTS: AIRWORK LTD.) 


CONTACT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or P.I.A., Brompton Air Station, 


249 Brompton Road, London, $.W.3. 


Telephone : Knightsbridge 4371 
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BRANDY 





with iced ~ a J 
ginger ale or soda 








Toul enjoy motoring as never before. . . 


in the Brilliant 













The most exhilarating, most satisfying motoring you have ever known 
awaits you at the wheel of the Riley Pathfinder. From the first sight of 
this fine car you will thrill to its clean aerodynamic lines and low 

build, which combined with the unique Riley suspension gives a sureness 
in roadholding and cornering that is outstanding even by 

Riley standards. The Pathfinder is not only ‘the best Riley yet’ but also 
the most spacious and luxurious. It carries six people in 

deep-seated comfort. Real hide upholstery is standard. So is a very wide 
range of auxiliary equipment to make your motoring safer and 

much more enjoyable. This is a car you must inspect for yourself. 

Your Riley dealer will gladly give you the opportunity. 


-—— sieistiialitdpsciidaa 
Service in Europe — Riley 
pte spon a Conté- 
nental Tour are invited to 
see their Riley Dealer for 
details of a free service to 
A save foreign currency. 








RILEY for Magnificent Motoring | Z2%=% 


“Car Warranty and 
you are certain of a good 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD deal when you sell. 


London 


Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, S.W.1 Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports, Lid., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, WI __ 
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Price: £875. 0. Od. plus £365.14.2 P.T. 


The Riley Pathfinder is fitted with Safety Glass all round, 
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attexr xz 
for pro xyress 


Here, at Kemsley Mills — alongside the famous No. § 
machine, largest in the world —Bowaters are installing 

a huge new paper-making machine. It is as long as 

an aircraft hangar, a factory in its own right. 

Its cost : over one million pounds. Yet, under the 
Bowater international development programme, five more 
such machines are to be installed—two at 

Thames Mills, two at Mersey Mills, the other at 

Bowaters’ Tennessee Mills, expanding even now, so soon 
after their acclamation last year as the greatest 
Anglo-American industrial venture since the war. 
Together these machines will produce some 370,000 tons 
of paper a year—a noticeable proportion of the entire 
world supply. They are the very heart of a master plan 

of expansion that includes new power stations and pulp 
nnils, new factories for the manufacture of building board, 
corrugated containers and high-grade tissues. One of the B >» 
great industrial enterprises of the century is under way. owaters 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Great Britain United States of America Canada Australia South Africa’ Republicof Ireland Norway Sweden 
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an authorised capital of £2 million, of which Anglo 
American Corporation of South Africa and Rhodesian Anglo 
American will initially subscribe £500,000, is to canalise 
part of the earnings from the Northern Rhodesian copper 
mines into developing the natural resources of the Federa- 
tion and assisting private undertakings and public works. 
Yet in spite of this implied warning of a possible shortage of 
finance, all the mining finance chairmen who have addressed 

shareholders in the past week have put financial 
roblems into the background, 

Indeed Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, the chairman of Anglo 
\merican, has confirmed that the back of the problem of 
financing the new mines is broken. “The great effort of 

: last few years,” he said, “has resulted in our bringing 

production in the Orange Free State those mines for 
which we are responsible. We have also broken the back 
{ financing the new mines in the Klerksdorp area... . All 
the finance required for the great Bancroft Mine in Northern 
Rhodesia has been secured. ... Our financial requirements 

the time being are of a routine nature and magnitude. 
We have, moreover, considerable reserves available for any 
new and profitable business that may arise.” Neither Lord 
llieu, chairman. of Central Mining, nor even Mr A. 
ester Beatty, chairman-of Selection Trust, spoke quite 
like that. But Lord. Baillieu reports “a position of con- 

derable strength” and Mr A. Chester Beatty reveals a 

ost useful nest egg in the Selection Trust balance sheet. 
Quoted investments standing in the balance sheet of March 

ist at £3,986,396 had a market value of £21,559,349. A 
year earlier quoted investments standing at {2,684,535 had 
a market value of £10,346,387. . The change springs from 
the rise in American. Metal common stock. Moreover, 
the unquoted investments standing at 658,284 
include an investment. in Tsumeb Corporation valued at 
{3 million. It is small wonder that Mr Chester Beatty 
has announced a one-for-twenty free scrip issue and that 
on the increased capital he expects next year’s dividend 

be not less than last year’s. 

On one other point two of the mining finance chairmen 
speak with the same voice. If the financial problem is on 
he way to solution, the human problem is not. Mr Chester 
Beatty does not discuss it ;.but Lord Baillieu reports a 
sharp improvement in native labour supplies not matched 
by a proportionate increase in the white labour force. Sir 
Ernest Oppenheimer in one of his most thoughtful speeches 
oints out that human. problems will absorb the Anglo 
\merican group’s greatest efforts, that with the white people 

{ the South Africa and the Rhodesias enjoying full employ- 
nent there are grave shortages of qualified men at all levels. 
hese shortages should be met from outside Africa. The 
corporation has indeed appointed a recruiting officer in 
England and is offering free university training. But South 
\frica is too small a country to afford a continuing series 
i constitutional crises that must diminish the confidence 


‘ 
i 
at 


f the western world. 


t 


New Look at Synthetic Rubber 


Ue recently synthetic rubber appeared to most 
A British rubber manufacturers as an interesting sub- 
Suitute for the natural article, rather than as a full-blooded 
‘empettor. There were several reasons for that attitude. 
Synthetic rubber is not yet made in this country in com- 
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mercial quantities ; the industry has traditionally looked to 
natural rubber—and the Commonwealth—for its supplies ; 
and there was no compelling need to undertake the 
laborious technical work of proving suitable synthetic com- 
pounds. There are signs that this attitude is changing. 
There is now a wider appreciation both of the technical 
acceptability for certain purposes of synthetic rubber (the 
quality of which has been improved) and of the possibility 
that supplies of natural rubber willbe tight in the next 
few years. Natural rubber might therefore remain much 
dearer than synthetic, and British manufacturers would be 
at a disadvantage in export markets where they are directly 
competing with the United States. At present prices for 
forward shipments, natural rubber is now about 31d. a Ib, 
almost one-third dearer than Canadian GR-S synthetic 
rubber at 224d. a Ib cif UK. 

The change in the industry’s view is reflected in its pro- 
visional estimate of its requirements of GR-S in 1956; 
this is for 26,000 tons, twice as much as its final estimate 
for 1955. Most of that rubber would be used for the 
manufacture of tyre covers, but this would still fill only 
a small part of a total rubber consumption for this purpose 
of about 120,000 tons a year. It cannot be assumed that 
licences will be granted for the industry’s full requirements 
next year ; so far, however, the effective limit has been its 
readiness to use GR-S and the availability of supplies. This 
year the final estimate was raised to 13,000 tons; that 
amount may not in fact be imported, because the additional 
quantity was requested when North American supplies 
were almost sold out. Normally the industry buys its 
butyl and GR-S: synthetic rubber wholly from Canada, 
partly because imports from that country are duty free. 
But this year, as last, the Canadian Polymer Corporation 
could not supply enough, and the balance has had to be 
bought in the United States. 

This is why the industry applied for, and was granted 
this month, the temporary suspension of the import duty 
of 10 per cent on American butyl and why it is now seeking 
suspension of the duty at the same rate on American GR-S. 
Demand for butyl, which is used mainly for inner tubes, 
is now falling owing to the introduction of the tubeless 
tyre, and if Canadian supplies are sufficient next year the 
duty will presumably be reimposed. But the industry may 
still have to buy a portion of its requirements of GR-S in 
Anierica, and may therefore obtain suspension of that duty. 
As the chairman of the Dunlop Rubber Company has made 
clear, the industry will have to rely on North American sup- 
plies of synthetic rubber for some time to come. 


Refuge Assurance Introduction 


HE arrival in the market of the shares of a big insurance 
1 company, not hitherto quoted is a rarity. There will be 
much interest in the {1 “A” Ordinary and tos. “B” 
Ordinary shares of Refuge Assurance Company when deal- 
ings start in about a week’s time. Even at this late stage, 
though particulars of the company are already public 
property, details of the arrangements for the introduction 
have not been settled. Application has been made to the 
Stock Exchange Council for permission to deai in the whole 
of the company’s capital consisting of 300,000 “ A ” ordinary 
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shares of {1 each and 600,000 “ B” ordinary shares of ros. 
each. The two classes rank pari passu except that the “ B” 
capital is in ordinary circumstances non-voting. But neither 
the number of shares to be made available to the market, nor 
the likely opening price has yet been settied. 


Investors must make up their minds on the basis of the 


published: particulars. Refuge is a big and powerful com- 


pany with net assets of £124.4 million. 


It is deeply 


entrenched in both ordinary and industrial life assurance and 
since 1953 has been concerned with general insurance (other 
than marine and aviation) through its subsidiary Federated 
Employers’ Insurance Association, the whole of whose capital 


is held as an investment by the ordinary life branch of the 


Refuge. The shareholders’ share of profits (and the policy- 
holders’ share too) rose in 1953 and 1954 owing to a reversal 


of the ultra-cautious policy that had to be adopted when 
markets fell in 1951. Total shareholders’ profits of £323,411 
in 1953 and £334,973 in 1954 are not expected to be 
repeated in the foreseeable future. Nevertheless the direc- 
tors expect this year to be able to distribute to shareholders 
£188,000 net—that is a dividend of §4.49 per cent. 

Refuge shares will therefore be “heavy.” How heavy 
depends on the kind of market that develops. Dealers 
naturally hope that the family interests that hold the shares 
tightly will see the wisdom of releasing enough of both 
classes not only to start a market but to keep it alive. Never- 
theless there is always likely to be less market in Refuge 
than in the other giants of the insurance world and for that 
reason investors may demand a slightly higher yield. While 
Prudential “ A” yields a fraction under 4 per cent it would 
be reasonable-to expect Refuge to yield a fraction over 4 
per cent. That may price the “A” shares roughly in the 
region of {£13 and the “B” in the region of £6 Ios. 


Transfer Machines 


T last week’s highly successful conference on automation 
Ponte’ by the Institution of Production Engineers 
at Margate, the only paper concerned directly with auto- 
matic transfer machines—machine tools that carry out a 
series of different operations upon a workpiece, passing it 
from one cutting head to the next—was given by M. Bezier, 
of the French motor company Rénaylt. Some comment 
was aroused by this, coupled with the fact that no repre- 
sentative of a British machine tool company gave a paper 
to the conference. The lack of a machine tool company’s 
paper—two papers were given by research engineers on 
computer control of machine tools, but both were from the 
instrumentation side—seems to have been an inevitable 
accident of completing arrangements early. But the choice 
of a representative of Rénault to speak about transfer 
machines was entirely fitting. Generalisations about highly 
complex factories are extremely difficult to make, but the 
visitor’s impression of Rénault’s motor plant at Billaincourt 
on the Seine is that in certain machining operations at least 
this nationalised French company operates longer and more 
elaborate sequences of these transfer machines than most of 
the big British plants. It is, too, a pioneer in design, having 
been responsible for planning most of its machines itself 
from the basic machining units, which are generally inter- 
changeable. 
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Nearly all British mass production motor plants employ 
transfer machines, and British machine tool companies are 
able to supply them. James Archdale of Birmingham 
indeed is a pioneer in their construction and design and 
Asquiths make them to their own design ; other companies 
that build, wholly or using some imported units, include 
BSA, Sentinel, and Pollards. The demand for machines 
of this type is obviously limited—orders may arrive several 
years apart, except in a period of general expansion of the 
large motor companies such as has now begun—and every 
customer has his own special needs. The field in which 
the machine tool expert can. contribute most is in the 
design of interchangeable unit heads, as Archdale’s have 
done ; it is perhaps fair to suggest that the British machine 
tool industry as a whole might benefit from closer co-opera- 
tion on research and design with the makers of control 
systems and instruments. 


The Fewer the Higher 


HE current run of rates in the tramp shipping market 
- suggests that the fewer fixtures that are arranged 
on the Baltic Exchange the higher freight rates seem to go. 
Freight rates are not rocketing as much as Stock Exchange 
prices, but despite the onset of the normal summer 
doldrums period, and the fact that there is no sign of 
charterers falling over each other in any scramble for 
tonnage, they are creeping steadily higher. The Chamber 
of Shipping voyage freight rate index for May worked out 
at 122.6 compared with 110.2 for April. Comparable 
figures for last year were 77.4 and 75.8 respectively (1952 = 
100), since when the index has shown an almost uninter- 
rupted rise. This rise has been maintained despite a 
substantial increase in the volume of tonnage in supply. 

Demand for increased shipments of coal and scrap across 
the Atlantic seem to have been mainly responsible. Fixtures 
of tonnage for these commodities have at least doubled this 
year, compared with the same period of last year. Mean- 
while, trading in other commodities has been on much the 
same level, apart from a slight lapse in lumber chartering, 
although this has been done at much improved rates. In 
the time charter market, too, demand for extra ships by the 
liner companies has been heavy, although this has subsided 
somewhat in view of the falling off of shipments because of 
British strikes. The high demand for Transatlantic coal 
tonnage will be well maintained throughout the year; the 
demand for scrap is equally expected to continue at a high 
rate, although there may be a temporary quiescence. Mean- 
while the demands of the Transatlantic market, at 
enhanced rates, have denuded other more distant markets 
of tonnage, so that if grain shipments are to be resumed, 
as forecast, at a rather higher level than last year, sub- 
stantially higher freights may be needed to attract timely 
tonnage. Already there are reports of tankers being used 
for grain cargoes. More significant, however, is the con 


siderable number of tankers now being converted into ore 
carriers, with a view to taking advantage of the marked 
increase in movement of ore that is confidently forecast for 
the next few years. The freight market position is, 10 fact, 
at a critical stage, and could burst into a boom before the 
autumn has become winter. 
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WORKERS IN THE TEAM Number 10 ina series 


4 MNALYTICAL CHEMISTRY is Donald Brereton’s job. Every 
material used in building and civil engineering—from cement and 
aggregates for concrete to tiles and paint—comes to the labora- 
tories where he works for exact assessment of its properties. He 
visits sites to help solve problems and improve results, and takes 
part in research on new materials and techniques. His life is busy 
and varied, and he knows that his work is constructive. 


ee a ee a RNR aa a mt A aoe 


The section of which Donald is a junior member is part of an 
organization within the company which is activ ely applying science 
to the selection, development and use of materials and plant. 
\lready it has made outstanding contributions to economy, speed 
and quality in construction; its usefulness grows with each advance 
of knowledge systematically recorded. It works as part of the team 
whose activities at home and overseas are based on accurate study 
of requirements and methods, 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 


Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 


GREAT BRITAIN, CANADA 





UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, RHODESIA 








Preserving our 
National Heritage 














The rapid expansion of industry has 
left very few British streams 

and rivers unspoiled by obnoxious 
waste products, 

In many cases however, the polluting effect 
of industrial waste on these natural waters can be reduced or even eliminated by pre-treatment with Spence Aluminoferric, 


Details may be obtained on request, 


Aluminoferric 





PETER SPENCE & SONS LIMITED - WIDNES - LANCASHIRE 
Also at LONDON and BRISTOL 
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FIFTEEN DAYS 
IN CAMP 


earning full pay and allowances 


plus 


a total of 


IN TAX FREE BOUNTY 


& EFFICIENCY GRANT 


You can spend fifteen days with your friends, earning full 
Regular Army pay and allowances. As a member of the Army 
Emergency Reserve (Cat. ILA) you have no other duties during 
the year. If a grave national emergency should arise, you may 
be called up for service in the United Kingdom. You can be 
called out for overseas service only by Proclamation. Volunteers 
matte = are accepted from 18 years of age and engagement is for 

two, three, or four years. If you have served before in a non- 

commissioned rank there is every possibility of your filling an 
a am existing vacancy or of being promoted as soon as avacancy occurs. 


Lend your skill to Britain, 
; doing the job you know best 





--—--------+ 
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Send this coupon now for details of how to join to: 


0.C. HEADQUARTERS, 
ARMY EMERGENCY RESERVE 
R.A.P.C, 


District Pay Office, Aldershot District, Hospital Hill, Aldershot, 
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#00 H.P. FENNER FAN DRIVE 
at Rand Leases G.M. Co. Lad., Union of South Africa, 


FENNER : 
Give Outstanding a 
Performance $ HP. FENNER 


on Hoover Domestic W ashing 


RANGE FOR DRIVES FROM % HP to 400 HP 


A man’s job—400 HP continuously 24 hours every day; or a woman’s 

t HP for a couple of hours on Monday mornings only: Fenner High Power 

trial V-Belrs do the one, and Fenner Fractional Horse-Power V-Belts ace equ 
home on the other Fenner V-Belts include steel cable, anti-static, hear 1 
resisting and dry cotton types See the name Fenner on every V-Belt you un « 
is your guarantee of satisfaction. J.H. Fenner & Co.Ltd. Hult England 


OF HULL 






LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 





‘FIRE FIEND ‘ 





v. NU-SWIFT 


! 

1 

All Fire Extinguishers ! 
: look alike. Please tell us why | 
NU-SWIFT are so much better— | 
i 
! 1 
! 
i 





BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE! 


CNN asi scieeitiinnak cinch ook ess, ’ 

. jaicesodieate aca iscleasiaii cots scstaaks tess ' 

1 Post NOW to Nu-Swift Led. 25 Piccadilly W.1. | 
1 —AHEAD OF THE FIRE FIEND'S VISIT! , 


in Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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Making Television Tubes 


‘HE growth of television set sales has brought problems 
| for the makers of cathode ray tubes. ‘The glass 
ry’s traditional hand methods are not suited for pro- 

n counted in millions ; output is at present running 
million sets a year, and the high rejection rate that 

rs characteristic of tube manufacture means a very 
higher output of glass sections. But glass of the right 
ties does not come easily from automatic methods, 
hanging screen. sizes have prevented standardisation. 

v 80 per cent of the glass components for British 

ire now made by Pilkington Brothers and their sub- 
Chance Brothers. The rest are made by Webb 

tal Glass and by the three main tube makers, Mullard, 

\\l, and Edison, which make some glass parts themselves, 

ngton entered the cathode ray tube business in 1948 

request of the Ministry of Supply. Until then most 
h tubes were hand blown or hand pressed, and a large 
ber of components had to be imported. 

Pilkington began manufacture on a commercial scale in 
19, making 9 in. lead glass tubes from a small pot furnace. 

: neither lead glass nor boro-silicate glass are suitable 

r continuous automatic production ; it was another year 

the right “ frit,” or mix, was found (sand, soda, 
, and barium carbonate, with a little nickel and cobalt 
o give the glass its grey tint) and a continuous tank furnace 

: developed. A second such furnace has now been built, 

ling molten glass into a battery of automatic pressing 
nd spinning machines. These machines are of American 

gn. The remarkable spinning machine, operated under 

ce from Corning Glass, is used to make tube cones 
rger than 17 in. 

With four shifts in a 168-hour week, the new plant, cost- 
nearly {1 million, can produce at least 2 million units 
eens plus cones) a year, which will enable its five-year- 
neighbour to be cooled and reconstructed. Pilkington 

pplies these components at about 5 per cent of the final 

e price (including purchase tax) ; but the tube maker has 
to seal the two parts and the tube neck, treat the inner 

e, insert the anode button and the “ gun,” and exhaust 
inished tube. The supply and manufacture of cathode 
is now the subject of a reference to the Monopolies 
nission., 


SHORTER NOTES 


World Bank has sanctioned three important loans in 

t fortnight—of $15.9 million to Colombia for 25 

it 4) per cent ; $13.8 million to Pakistan, for 15 years 

er cent ; and $10: million to Austria, for 25 years at 

per cent. The Pakistani loan is of special interest as 

35,000 (just over $2 million) is being subscribed by six 
‘crn exchange banks, without the World Bank’s guar- 
ntee ; and the whole of the loan is expected to be drawn 
»/ Uropean currencies, chiefly sterling and deutschemarks. 
‘He greater part of the loan to Austria is expected to be 
made in European currencies. Both loans are to be used for 
‘ne development of electric power, that to Pakistan for the 
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construction of a thermal power station and the Austrian 
loan for a hydroelectric scheme. The loan to Colombia has 
been made to finance the extension of the Magdalena Valley 
Railroad, which is being built with the aid of a previous 
loan from the World Bank. 


* 


The Associated British Picture Corporation, having 
reported an advance in trading profits from {2,213,312 to 
£2,988,093 in the year to March 31st last, has raised its 
ordinary dividend from 20 to 30 per cent. Net profits have 
almost doubled, rising from £555,629 to £1,011,013. 


* 


Mr. J. A. Rank has announced that some two years ago 
he transferred his. voting control in- the Odeon Theatres 
group, through the intermediary of Odeon Cinema Hold- 
ings, Ltd. and certain private companies, to a company 
limited by guarantee without share capital, of which the 
directors are Mrs. Rank, Lord Mackintosh, Mr. John Davis, 
Mr. Rank, and “his professional advisers.” He transferred 
the accompanying rights to dividends from the group to 
trustees—the same persons—to apply the proceeds for 
charitable purposes. Negotiations have recently been 
reported in which the American film company, Twentieth 
Century Fox, was considering the purchase of control of a 
South African cinema company that owns half the equity 
capital of Odeon Cinema Holdings, Ltd. Mr Rank formerly 
had a ‘casting vote in Odeon Cinema Holdings; this is 
presumably the voting control that he now describes as 
“firmly established in British hands for the future.” 


* 


Ryders Discount Company is the first of the discount 
houses to present annual accounts spanning both increases 
in Bank rate but not the reduction of May, 1954, and also 
covering the phase of major pressure on the short bond 
market. The accounts to May 31st, Ryders’ first as a public 
company, show that investment depreciation has been pro- 
vided for without any draft on disclosed reserves. Profits 
have fallen from £209,558 to £79,801, but the maintained 
dividend of 7} per cent—“ not less” than this was fore- 
shadowed twelve months ago—is covered with {£12,000 to 
spare. 

* 


The directors of Thomas De La Rue have raised the 
ordinary dividend from 20 to 30 per cent. The group earned 


‘¢Motor Business” 


The current issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries includes : 

The domestic and export markets for commercial vehicles 
1955-1960. ; 

A financial and economic study of two major British motor 
manufacturers. 


Second hand price indices of cars and vans. 

The U.K.’s leading export markets for parts and accessories. 
The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts. 
For full particulars of this service apply to :— 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 


22 Ryder Street, St. James's, Londen, S.W.1 
Whitehall 1511. Ext. 47 
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a profit before tax of £834,526 in the year to April 2nd, 
compared with a gross profit of £525,658 in 1953-54. 


* 


The Double Taxation Agreement between Britain and 
Pakistan has been published as a Schedule to a draft Order 


in Council. 
ela 


A loan of $4 million repayable in five years has been made 
by two United States banks, the Bank of America and the 
Manufacturers’ Trust Company, to the Italian corporation 
Azienda Nazionale Idrogenazione Combustibili to help 
finance the construction of a plant manufacturing synthetic 
rubber and nitrogen fertilisers from natural gas available 


i 
i 
| 


| 


Company Notes 


in the Po valley. The loan carries the guarantee of the 
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Banca 
Nazionale del Lavoro of Rome. It will be used to purchasa 
equipment and technical services from the United S 
* 
Anglo-Japanese talks on trade and payments open 
in Tokio next week, when the existing arrangements expire 
si 
The Board of Trade has relieved importers of the chore 
of scanning a long list to see what goods can be freely 


BRITISH CELANESE. The 
decline in the profits of British Celanese 
was due to lower sales in export markets 
and to a “substantial reduction” in 
margins in those markets. So the chair- 
man, Mr G. H. Whigham, explains in his 
statement accompanying the full accounts 
for the year to April 2nd. Home trade 
was satisfactory and is likely to remain so 
as long as there is full employment. But 
Mr Whigham can see no signs of “im- 
mediate improvement” in_ overseas 
markets. ‘The more expensive acetate 
rayons in which British Celanese 
specialises seem to be meeting more resist- 
ance in foreign markets than viscose rayon 
in the production of which Courtaulds, 
which secured an increase in exports in 
the year to March 31st, has such a large 
share. 

Years to April 2 


a» 


1954* 1955 
Consolidated earnings :— £ f 
[rading profit......... 4,701,411 4,104,393 
Total income.......... 4,961,288 4,298,972 
Depreciation .......... 764,130 836,000 
TEREROON Siivca cases ens 2,291,973 1,631,106 
NA OP0R 2 os csv ircones 1,776,710 1,777,085 
Ordinary dividends.... 372,168 426,677 
Ordinary dividends (per 
CENT. cis teneennkee 9 10 
Retained profits....... 1,029,356 1,599,834 
Consolidated balance shect:-—~ 
Fixed assets, less depre 
pee Acne nk ace 11,641,168 14,077,611 
Net current assets..... 14,375,382 12,630,240 
IEE Sh oa eae s < dor8 5,256,709 5,324,811 
Liquid assetS.......+.. 10,676,679 8,467,663 
Capital reserves....... 5,893,379 3,121,598 
Revenue reserves...... 4,411,146 4,950,817 
Ordinary capital....... 3,759,267 7,518,534 
{1 ordinary stock at 32s. 3d. xd yields £6 4s. per 
cent. 
* 53 weeks. +t Equivalent rates on capital of 
7,518,534. 


What policy is British Celanese adopt- 
ing to combat the decline in export sales ? 
First, the company is looking more to local 
manufacture overseas. Last year, for 
instance, it acquired the control of a large 
knitting plant in South Africa and it also 
purchased a warp-knitting plant in New 
Zealand. Secondly the company is 
marketing new fabrics. The first samples 
of the new yarn “ Tricel,” which is a 
tri-acetate more versatile than the tradi- 
tional “Celanese,” were sent out in the 


1954-55 financial year. At first fabrics 
made from this yarn will be a few pence 
a yard dearer than “ Celanese” but when 
manufactured in bulk “ it will be very little 
different in price and in any case will be 
substantially cheaper than any of the so- 
called miracle fibres.” Given that price 
advantage it could compete with the new 
synthetics. British Celanese will be in that 
field too, for next month it will market 
“Cellon,” a nylon-six polymer. The 
company is also building a plant capable 
of producing about one third of the 
present domestic consumption of vinyl 
acetate, a chemical, Mr Whigham claims, 
of “growing importance for the paint, 
adhesives and plastics industries.” 
* 


WIGGINS TEAPE. Boom is 
written in large letters across the 1954 
accounts of Wiggins Teape, as it is across 
the reports of the other paper-making 
companies. Last year its profits (which 
included eleven months’ profits earned by 
the newly acquired subsidiary, Thomas 
Owen) were £5,675,404, compared with 
£3,873,.485 in 1953. Allowing for the 663 
free scrip issue the ordinary dividend has 
been raised from 10} to 173 per cent. The 
boom still goes on. The mills are working 
the maximum amount of overtime where- 
ever possible and so far this year profits 
show a “considerable increase ” over the 
1953 figures; that is due to improved 
results at the mills of Thomas Owen, to 
the increase in output at the Bridgend 
mill, and to a further expansion in the 
group’s merchanting business. 

Like the other paper makers Wiggins 
Teape has been adding to its productive 
capacity—as the acquisition of Thomas 
Owen, whose assets are consolidated into 
the latest balance sheet, shows. But 
demand still outruns capacity and, again 
like its fellows in the trade, the company 
intends to add still more to its productive 
capacity. New machines are being 
installed and the company intends to build 
a new pulp mill. It will use primarily 
home-grown hard woods to make 
bleached pulp. New capital will be 


those goods which cannot be imported under open gen 


imported from the sterling area. Notice to Importers No 
740 of June 22nd contains a list which now inc! 


wea 1 
1LiUdeSs Only 


Neral 


licence, and also a list showing which goods can be free! 
obtained from which non-sterling countries. 


realy 
AiQCl 


needed to finance these ventures, The 
directors therefore propose that the 
authorised ordinary capital should be ip- 


creased by 1,000,000 shares. They intend 


Y 
195 1954 
Consolidated earnings :— j 
Trading profit........ 5,873,48 5,675,404 
Renairs and renewals. . 702 102, 865 
Depreciation, etc...... 19 7,372 
ERMINE ise opie sa Nis 1,44 182,214 
Net profit et Tee tok tk ae 1,389, 2 23 ; 
Ordinary dividends... 375,795 145,683 
Ordinary dividends (per 
Cent. FS. 17h 
Retained profits TT7E 1,261, 
Consolidated balance: heet:— 
Fixed assets, less ae- 
CROCHIEION Sosy isa 9,756, 860,889 
Net current assets.... 9,695,831 10,798,539 
RUNES Kd waiy-ain obsess a 4,800,074 588,795 
NI re ie 5,700,067 4.93959 
Liquid assets...... a $204,) 9,525,486 
Bank overdraft....... 112,683 
PORE i ee oS, 6,537,717 5,005,709 
Ordinary capital...... 3,904, 3¢ 483,519 
£1 ordinary stock at 76s. 3d. vie £4 12s. per 
* Equivalent rate on capital a 
Ireé scrip issue. 
in due course to make a “rights” issue 


to ordinary stockholders. As the current 
price of the existing shares is 76s. 3d. xd, 
the directors have room to offer the shares 
on advantageous terms. 


* 


LAND SECURITIES INVEST- 
MENT TRUST. Since the beginning 
of May when Mr Harold Samuel an 
nounced the details of the reconstruction 
of Land Securities Investment Trust, the 
property-owning company, the price of the 
10s. ordinary shares has climbed from 
73s. 9d. to 102s. 6d. The complet 
absorption of another property company 
—Ravensfield Investment Trust—was the 
prelude to the reconstruction and was one 
of the reasons for the jump in the price 
of the shares. | 
Even allowing for the general rise ® 
stock markets it is clear that the Sage 
tive possibilities of Land Sec Irities: r 
vestment Trust in its new form *™ 
caught some people’s atte! 
holders will receive a true | 
stock, in that every 10s. ord! 
the present company will 
into one new {I preferenc 
a coupon not below 4} per cen! 
10s. ordinary shares in the new 
Moreover, the mortgages on U 








J 
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owned by the company (which are put 

out at various rates of interest) will be 

replaced by a 4} per cent debenture 

; redeemable in 2005, but on that 

enture a sinking fund (at 4 per cent 

num) begins to operate in 1961. 

debenture of £20 mulliom has been 

at par largely with the principal 

e, Legal and General Assurance, 

Union and the Church Com- 

rs for England. As the group, 

the Ravensfield Investment 

is about £15 million outstanding 

gage a balance of cash will be left 
ther capital development. 

existing company will be wound 

the new company will have to 

its reserves from nothing, tae 

; will not declare an ordinary divi- 

the first year of its existence 

¢e on March 31, 1946). But, by way 

2 f compensation they intend, before the 

1 tion of the old company, to declare 

a lend of 174 per cent (the same rate 

4 the year to March 31st last) from 

t company’s profits. In addition 

ers in the new company will 

the interest on the preference 

The change in the structures of 

mpany will not alter its policy. 

14 It s to buy freehold properties, to 

ind develop them and, then, to 

irgely as business premises free 

114 1 rent control. While the group con- 

to expand, that policy means that 

ire always some assets in the course 

339 of conversion and usually some unlet. In- 

39 come tends to expand in fits and starts 

. as reconstructed properties are ready for 

tung. The consolidated net income in 

633 the vear to March 31, 1954, for instance, 

nly £30,429, as there were several 

ties being converted and several 

but in the year to March 31, 1955, 


the net income was £108,408. But there 
is no doubt that the secular trend of the 
income of Land Securities is upwards. 


* 


METAL BOX. In a booming market 
this week the £1 ordinary stock units of 
Metal Box have gone from strength ‘to 
strength. On the news of increased profits, 
a higher dividend and a 100 per cent free 
scrip issue—discussed in these columns 
last week—the stock units gained 19s. 3d. 
to 112s. 6d. Since then they have climbed 
up to 130s. xd (to offer a yield of 31s). 
Net earnings cover the 20 = cent divi- 
dend handsomely and the ssumptic m in 
Throgmorton Street is that they will go on 
rising, carrying the dividend up with them. 


Sir Robert Barlow’s statement, 
panying the full accounts, must strengthen 
that hope. The springboard for the jump 
in profits was the extension of productive 
capacity. In the year to March 31st last 
the gross book value of fixed assets rose 
from £17,295,537 to £20,285,377. That 
capacity was fully utilised, as the increase 
in sales (from £43,580,000 to £§2,603,000), 
the rise in trading profits (from £3,838,243 
to £4,893,471) and the increase in stocks 
(from £11,136,836 to £13, 549» §62) all bear 


accom- 


witness. The growth in physical capacity 
continues and will soon be given the 


support of a new issue for cash of ordinary 
shares to stockholders and employees. 
Throughout his statement Sir Robert 
draws attention to new capacity which is 
either coming into production soon or is 
now being installed and his references to 
new developments such as self-service 
stores or flat top beer cans, show plainly 
that he is sure that Metal Box has an 
expanding market for its products. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: July 6th 
Next Contango Day: July 6th 


Next Settlement Day: 

THE boom in Throgmorton Street 
ae pace this week. The old account 
closed with the Financial Times index at 


lune 28th 


218.1 lagi with 212.6 a week earlier). 


And on the first day of the new account 
the index climbed to another peak, 219.8. 
But on Thursday prices were easier 
i industrial market, with the 
electrical equipment shares showing the 
biggest declines. Earlier all the leading 
Shares, often helped by American 
buying, went ahead. ICI and Courtaulds 
were particularly strong, on American 
support. Other notable rises took place 
in Metal Box (on the free scrip and cash 
issues), in Waring and Gillow (on the offer 
from GUS) and in Burberry (on take-over 
possibilities). Bowater Paper, however, 
reacted on Wednesday on the news of the 
“rights” issue. Banking and insurance 
issues were firm, with Guardian and 
Prudential making strong advances. 

The gi narket was completely 
overshadowed by the boom in equities. 
Small losses were common. The New 
Zealand issue of a 4} per cent stock (1970- 
73) opened at a premium of } of a point 
on the issue price of 974; on "Wedn 1esday 
it improved to * premium. 

Oil shares were prominent in tne boom 
in equities, both British Petroleum and 
Burmahs being bought on American 


edged 


account. Other oil shares turned a little 
easier. Rubber shares advanced strongly 


at the end of the account on the higher 
price for the commodity; they went ahead 
again when the new account opened, but 
profit taking was then encountered. Gains 
were common among tea shares until 
the new account opened, when the 
market became rather irregular. Kaffirs 
were subdued, though Selection Trust 
made a good advance on the full report 
and Hartebeest attracted further support. 
Copper shares made a good advance. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 






Security Indices 

1955 panne inane 
‘ Fixed 
eae: 3 

Int.t 







June 15...| 4: 4-42 
5 eed 4: 4-45 
=. ewe 4-16 4-42 
ae ay 4-16 4-38 
wo sees] 4-16 4-33 
a. oe 4-17 4-30 


Total bargains 


14,589 
107-18 | ,, 16! 14,532 
13,068 
} 118-10; ,, 20; 18,163 


| 115-97 | 1955 
(June 22) (Jan. 7) | June 15 
» Low..| 175-7 
(Mar. 15) (June 16); ,, Ill 
1954, High.| 184-0 
(Dec. 31)|(Nov. 18); , 21! 19,114 


1955, High.| 219-8 


» Low if 131-1 | 111-78 | 22 | 19,399 
} (Jan. 1) | (Jan. 5) | 


* july 1, 1935=100. t 1928=100. 
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®, . ) THE 
LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
eee eee eee reer eer eee eee eeecee ere eee ee a tee 
4 _. | BRITISH FUNDS oS * Net | Gross ; Set T DP Riese ( 
4 Prices, 1955 AND Price, | Pric e, \ ae. | Yield, Prices, 1955 pivid aie ORDINARY | Price ’ Vield : 
‘ Jan. 1to June 22) GUARANTEED = 4gc2?) oe?) Jue | June 22, Jan. LtoJune 22) (yVirn STOCKS = P4g:)>) june 2 
‘ - ao a 1955 1955 1955 1955 : a) { (c 195 
' i Hig Low STOCKS § High Low | 1955 
: Cs. dh bf 8d. % | % ({STeer & ENGINEERING 
100 2 974 (Funding 237% °52-57..... | 978 978 216 2:4 0 21) 45/10} 35/9 AT$e} «Sm S A, ER ian ccc. | 45 + 
100} | 97§ |War Bonds 24% °54-56...| 984 | 983 | 216 3) 4 4 TI} 13/10} 10/- 34a) 10§0)Cammell Laird 5/- 13/3 
1 100 #4 96 War Loan 3% 55-59. .... | 96 - 9641212 3:3 319 Gi SB/S | BTj= |: co 3 ajColvilles (1.......... 389 
992 ‘Serial Funding 3% 1955. | 99 | * | 9912 7.734 0.2 LS6/5 |} B/-- fb «we 8 c\Dorman Long {1..... 35 6 
i100: | 968 ‘Serial Funding 94 o/ 4, 1957. | 96}. | 96} 217 7':318 O 105/9 ; 62/4} 5 al 15 biGuest Keen N’fold £1.} 97/6 
9 ) az 922 ‘Conv. 2% 1958-59. Se ai 93 4 9345143 4 314 1. 83) 79/9 | 42/- 12hc 5 alStewarts & Lioyds fl. | 78/] 
73 | 914 ‘Exchequer 2% 1960..... | 9148 9213 09;4 0 2 T/- } 27/6 655) 4 aSummers (John) £1...) 45/7 i . ta 
1044 | 96% j|Exchequer 3% 1960 ae | 96 ba 9412 9 0;316 9 4 50/- | 28/6 6 4 a\United Steel {1...... 48/14 4 : a a 
100 4 902 Savings Bonds 3%, *55-65. 924 92 4 B23: 33:34:44.3 10/ 47/103, 35/9 24a} 6 bi Vickers Pees aL, 46 
1003 913 jFunding 23% "56-61.....) 92 | 9Q1% 5 0 614 3 8i | TEXTILEs 
97 | 86} Funding 3 3% 59-69 ...... | 864% | 864 1:218 5)4 6 81} 30/4} / 21/9 4 a| 6 b Bradtord Dyers £1 . 24,% ace 
103% 1 97 Funding 4°, "60-90 ...... OT} 972 | 217 91413 5e} 35/- | 26/103 3 al 7 b Brit. Celanese {1..... ol 31 ‘ _— 
96) | 85§ |Savings Bonds 3% "60-70.| 869 | 86} | 21711/)4 6 7] 29/6 | 23/- 24a} 64d Coats (J. & P.) {1....| 286 
1023 92% jExchequer 3% '62-63....) 93$ | 93% | 213 21}319 91) 55/3 | 3%/- 4a 6 bCourtaulds £1 ....... | 49/6 
19S 87; \Exchequer 2}% '63-64...| 88 & | 84% 3 01);4 3 41) 34/1 26/6 746, 5 ajLanes. Cotton {1..... 32/6 
95 4 84} (Savings Bonds 23% '64-67) 85% | 84} 21911;4 3 81} 36/0} 28/- 15 } 24a\Patons & Baldwins fi) 33 
. 4S 833 ‘Savings Bonds 3% ’65-75.| 84# 845 :215 9;4 4112 | Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
1053 | 98 Victory 4% '20-76....... 994 | 99% 2 9 4) 4 4 10t} 21/73 | 17/43 3}a} 64) Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 20/1: 1 13 —_—— 
98} | 87} Funding 3% "66-68 ...... 884, | 883 | 217 2\4 5 91] 15/- | 9/10) 844} 4 alBritish Motor 5/-..... | 13,3 a} 
103 92} \Conv. 34% 1969......... 93§ | 93¢ |21211)4 5 0} 27/3 | 2173 7$c¢ Nil ¢/De Havilland £1 .....) 25/9 Nit import 
983 | 87% (Treas, 34% °77-80....... 88%, | 883 213 1\'4 5 412) 60/- | 3T;- 5 a| 10 b\Ford Motor /1....... 58/9 2 9 i] ei 
994 | 88} (Treas. 34% °79-81....... | 89% | 893 212 6|4 5 41] 70/9 43/14 740) 5 aiHawker Siddeley {1..| 65 Th aaa 
88+ | 78 wos =mption 35%, °86-96.. | 793 | 784 121110); 4 2 5if 48/3 33/6 25 ¢| 350 clLeyland Motors {1 veel 46/104 4 ar Basi 
9544 | 86) |Funding 34% 1999- 2004. ‘ 87* 86i* |2 9 514 2 4118/9 71/3 5 al 12}5 Rolls Royce £1 ...... 1113/14 “ »19 4 Ming 
78 | 90) (\Consols 4% aft. Feb. ‘57. | 914 914 | 211 01/4 9 4/7 9/9 | 6/10) 12 ¢\Standard Motor 5/-...| 9/- ee Mar 
88% | 79) |War L’n. 33% aft. Dec.’52) 81g | 803 | 2 910'4 6 9 | SHops & Stores : 
89H | 79% (Conv. 34% aft. April’61..) 81% | 814 )/2 911!'4 7 3f] 41/- 25/- 10 a 1740) Boots Pure Drug 5/-..} 38 /- 1 389 Export 
784 | 693 /[Treas. 3% aft. April ’66..| 713 70? |2 9 0)4 5 Tf 45/3 36/9 Tia} 20 b|\Debenhams 10/- ..... 44/13 | 44.1416 43 rot 
66} 598 iConsols 23% ....cccesces 604* | 60* | 2 711/)4 3 3f] 62/6 43/9 45 b| 15 aiGt. Universal 5/- So ae 58/6 a Mat 
.s 664 593 (Treas. 24% aft. April '75.| 604 59 ;2 8 4,4 4 5ffll4/- 97/6 5 a 17}b Lyons (J.) ‘A £l..... 105/-* |] 4 710 
9444 | 84} (Br. Elec. 3% ’68-73...... 8p | 85, | 216 6) 4 5 21) 16/- | 58/6 | IS a 30 b\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-.| 72/6 3 00 Re-exp 
93% 83} (Br. Elec. 3% '14-T7...... 84; | 844 214 6\/4 3 6H 71/9 | 55/3 20 a| 36§ Woolworth Pir ecoucs 66/6 14 8 
109 4 at iBr. Elec. 44% 2 oo Spe | 100% | 100% |2 811/)4 5 8¢ | Om Balanc 
984% | 87 Br. Elec. 34% °76-79..... 8848 | 88% 213 3;4 5 7 123/- 68/6 5 a| 14 bBritish Petroleum £1 ./108/9* 118 1 2 10 10h 
1053 | 97% (Br. Gas 4% '69-72....... | 99 98; |2 810'4 4 41{152/9 100/- | Tiel 13} Burmah {1..........| oo . i 15 1 
" 1024 | 914 (Br. Gas 34% °69-71...... 1S. | oR 21111 4 31117) £58} = £503 | 6a) 10 b Royal Dutch 100 fi. 554* 213 9 imports 
88% | 78) Br. Gas 3% 90-95....... | 793 79% | 211 0,4 1 111136/9 109/9 | Stal 10fdShell Reg. f1........ ‘ln 30 1h 134441317 § 
941% | 84% (Br. Trans. 3% ’68-73..... 853 |. 85) 216 6:4 5 22) 35/13 | 26/9 15tb -" [rinidad L’holds 5/-..| 34 » 1s 30 Exports 
105 4 96 Br. Trans. 4% °72-77..... 9%° 962 |210 314 5 Ili SHIPPING 4 ; 
a 88 % 78} (Br. Trans. 3% '78-88..... T9h* | 783* | 214 214 4 O1fF 3T/3 | 25/10} 5a i blcunard eer bedeee 29/6 6 1T1ln 
; 51/- | 45/- 12 c 612 ciFurness Withy £1....| 50/6 4949 
76/- | 55/- | 3a 13 OP & O. Dei. {1...... 68/6 414 1 imports 
: (e) To earliest date. ({) Flat yield. (i) To latest date. (§) Net yields are MISCELLANEOUS | + 
calculated after allowing for tax at 8s. 6d. in ¢ * Ex dividend. t Assumed] 90/3 | 61/3 | 14¢ 2hal Assoc. Elect. {1...... | 86 
average life 114 years approximately 123/~ | 88/9 5 a) 15 biAssoc. Port. Cem. {1. 3 20 » 5 
25/3 | 67/- | ‘Thai 15 b\Bowater Paper {1.. 25 219 
—— - 55/3 | 44/13! dal: TAOIB.LLCC. f1.......... 33 6 ‘ma 
Prices. 1954 | Prices, 1955 TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield, ]52/9 | 35/6 4a\ 8 brit. Aluminium {1 . 5. 411 
% ee an JanltoJune22 STOCKS AND /[June1l5, June 22,) June 22, | 61/3 | 47/104) 15te Stal Brit. Amer, Tob. 10/- 47 
“% 1: tek Bee - FOREIGN BONDS 1955 1955 | 1955 $643 = $51} 36 a\Canadian Pacific $25, $624 $64 4 410 
High | Low | High} Low /FO sas 145/44 31/44) 4130 64a|Decca Raeerd 4h | aa | 44 sh Exports 
é s. d. | 35/46 27/- 4a\ 10 b) Dunlop Rubber 10/-..} 32 4 $l ; 
97% | 90} 94 864 jAust. 34% *65-69 ....| 884 | 883 4 7 Ti 18/3 54/1); 4 a) 8$b\ English Elect. {1..... 15/9 3 48 
1014 97} 101 95 IC eylon 4% °73- 15 . 974 974 4 3 91] 68/1) 51/3 | 12}¢ sere neral Elect, £1..... 66/3 14 
106} 983 103} 94} |N. Zeal and 4° > '16- ‘8: 944 944 14 7 Qi} 61/6 38/3 | 4a blimp. Chemical {1 . 55/9 » 1 
19} 71} 753 | 664 {L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920. 68 | 68 | 4 8 3 | 65/10} 57/9 84a} 12)0|1mp. Tobacco f1..... | 65 699 
993 | 9% 99 | 88} (Liverpool 3% "54-64. 90} | 903 | 4 5 IL/]$129§ |$105} |$2-90 |$2-90ciInter. Nickel n.p.v....|$126) 413 ‘ 
87} 80} 84 | 734 M. Wtr.*B’ 3°, 34-2003 744 | 744 | 4 6 Of] 76/- 57/6 | Thal 10 4i\London Brick fl eT care 416 | c 
104 | 100 | 102} | 99 /|Agric. Mort. 5% 59-89 101 | 1008 | 417 3e 58 /- 26/- | e LyeMetiie 34/6 i Balan 
109 | 713 | 120 |} 91 (German 7%......... 117 197.53 aa 80/9 | 60/3 are 14}6\Tate & Lyle £1 ...... 15 4 0 0 ee 
1684 | 102 {189 | 149 (German 540 Bie bees s 1864 188} | 98 /- 12/6 10 ajTube Investments {1 . $21 . 
171 t 1323 193? | 160 ‘Japan 5% 1907 ‘awees 1924 1894 | 118/3 95/6 1748 5 alTurner & Newall fl. iy! Se, 
: 198} | 16 2324 | 190 fapan 54% Conv. 1930 231} 230} | cs 91/6 | 69/3 6a 9490 Inilever {1 ......... "89 li: 

. 43/3 | 34/6 | Thtdi 744*b/United Molasses 10/- g ud TRADE 
> . PRADA ENOL LAE DEE TERT ORES SNS RESET AAR OLE LEAN IMRAN RE TIER ET! 34/- | 2stal 274+b\Cons, Tea & Lands /1. iE co eS import 
# Prices, 1955 Last Two | Price, | Price. | Yield 2/8} 1/103 10 q 45 c\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/- : 2/5} a et , \ 

jan. 1 to June 22 Dividends | ORDINARY Hy ine 15. June22,) Tune 99 94/35 38/9 Thai} 20 bUnited 1 Betong “ 50 gv f 4 M, 
so ite a Tae \ tb bi cr “KS of ORE TNES aa « 
‘ High Low (a) (9) (¢) STOCKS 1955 1955 1955 9k (24 20 aj 50 blA Anglo-Amer. 10/- “8 , ou 
; ‘o % Banks & DISCOUNT fs. d. 45/3 106/104, 80 aj 120 b\De Beers 5/- Bearer. +4125 BAe r 
4 586 48/9 5a 7 &Barclays {1 .........} 56/- 57/6 | 4 3 6 [26/5 18/9 ... |Free State “Geduld 5/-. 92 fl R 
oder 76/78 | 64/- 7 a| 8 bLloyds‘A'£5, £1 pd...| 68/- | 68/6 |4 7 7 | 70/9 | 51/7) 10 10 a\Randfontein £1...... | avea | 8 10}12 13 0 R 
’ 89/3 | 76/9 8 a 10 b Midland 1, fully pd. | 81 - |} 81/6 |4 8 4] 9/08 | 6/8) 24 28 cilondon Tin 4/- ...... meee | ee ed 
87 /- 16/- 84a 940.N. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd.| 82/6 83/6 14 6 3 40} 314 200 50 alRhokana' {l......... |} 39} : > 3 
m" 96/10} 84/6 Ss 8 8 bWestmstr’ Bi {lipd| 88 33 - |9/- 14 $11 v 
597/- | BO/- a 8b Alexanders {1....... 176 | 51/6 | 417 Is . | 
s 58/6 | 41/6 5a\ 7 BNat. Disc. ‘B’ £1... ..| boy, | si | 4 ie 1 New York Closing Prices a 
3 60/— | 51/- 5a) 174$oUnion Disc. f1....... 52/6 - 1412 7 une | June por 
gS 48/104) 39/6 4 bj 4 aiBarc. (D.C.O.) {1 . 45/6* | 48/- 3 6 8 Sela ‘pai June | June :e 4 \ 
* 51/9 | 42/3 Tha, = 74 Chart. Pan of India fi 45/- | 45/- 1613 4 15 | 22 15 a 22 ; : W 
| NSURANCE a ee a E> 
. 21 i 50 a} 110 bLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd) 19 20} | 139 O [Bait. & Ohio.. 3 501 m. Smelting.| 52 | 5S Inter. Pa ay ul 
2643 2 20ta} 45tb Pearl £1, fully pd.....| 24% 26¢ | 4 6 1 (Cam. Pac. ..., 35 . Vi 55% | 58% jNat. Distili. ..| 21 ai 
. i 52 41} [112}t¢ 117}¢c Prudential ‘A e+ a 2.1 SB 319 4 IN.Y. Cent. ... 442 234 | 24% Bears Roebuck i 63h Ce é 
8 BREWERIES. Pennsyl...... Shell . “| sa8 | ‘ 
ike 141/- |124/6 33 b| #10 alBass ORs 5s ce ekbibens 128/9* |126/3 |616 3 JAme Tei. ...1184 san s . a. Oil of N.J. 1194 22h Agri: 
; ae 34/9 | 22/- 25 10 a)Distillers 6/8 ........ 50/- | ¥/- | 2 13 10ABtand. Gas...) 10 | 1 1024 (108% JUS. Stee! .--- : Mac) 
: **. 49/6 | 40/3 15 8 a/Guinness 10/ eeccseses 48/14 46/-* |5 0 0 nited f ef 62 E Vestinghouse. 6 t 8 Machi 
Ps — 93/9 | 8i/- Tai 14 Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1) 82/6 | 82/6 |5 1 10 JW.UnionTel..| 26 26 7 11 colworth...) 472) Cher” 
. ‘ y ge tat eewenad 
* Ex dividend. ft Free of tax. Id. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (a) On 50%. {e) To earliest date. (fy F 
* ield. (g)On16-1%. (hk) On ws ) To latest date. (m)On 10%. (0) On 99 On -10°%. ore 7) On 374%. (u) Dive 
py ake or 15 months. On 18%. (v) On 7)%. (x) On 124%. + Oe See ee 
- 
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The following list shows the most recem date on which ¢ach statistical page appeared. 


ee re 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... June 4th Western Europe 
Production and Consumption June 11th Production and Trade...... May 7th 
POTIUR sacnthidecencesesscsncs' June 18th British Commonwealth ...... Tune llth 
External Trade...........0..+0+ This week Western Europe 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply June 18th 
Industrial Profits ............... April 30th United States ...........ccreee This week 
World Trade......., acecaecacues April 30th 
UK External Trade 
Imports are valued c.i.f.: exports 1,0.b. lotai trade uniess otherwise stated. 











Monthly averages 


Unit ~ 
1952 





1953 | 1954 | 





Mar April 
VALUE 
{mports : fe 
) Total ......0suu enables eevicces £ million 289-8 278-6 281-6 298-7 | 284-5) 
For and tobaC0O .eseeessecs 100-5} 109-6} 120-9] 120-3| 107-4 | 
Bas ls . .cssebs cabaennein ; “ 95-4 87-8 85-4 87-8 93-7 | 
} Mi s and hubricants ..... eon ~ 28-2 | 26-1 27-4 29-6 28-7 | 
: Mat iS. . one ae sear = 64-1} 53-6 66-7 59-8 53-5 | 
§ 9 Exports of UK produce: 
4 Total .....«0.seeeeienaenaann fave x 215-4| 215-2} 222-9] 246-5] 225-0 | 
Ma eS .c sae Fieen ea soedtete 178-5] 174-9] 181-0} 201-4] 184-7 | 
) Re-enports ...vcccccccvsssscens saaee me 12-0 8-8 8-4 11-7 8-0 | 
r Balance of trade (exports /ess imports)... | 3 — 62:4] — 54-6 | — 50-3) — 40°5 | — 51°5 
VOLUME 
myers ......ss0s0cceduaneian ceveee [1950— 100 103 112 114 122 117 
pi Ml Experts .....<<scecseuueebeunne sa ced : 95 98 104 115 104 
s BY AREA | 
4 ] imports 
D {Otel « . cebasanaceanuen i, million 60-1 52-9 51-6 44-9 39-6 | 
USA «scene vaebcneel . 26-2 21-1 23-6 20-2 17-4 | 
anada ised . 26°7 25-5 22-7 18-6 16-7 | 
4 EEC countries .cceees “ 71-3 64-0 68-2 70-3 63-2 | 
1 0 (EE Sterling area... .scceceecses caiaed = 119-7} 125-3} 126-1] 145-4] 146-1 | 
7 ir Exports 
—total.ssisduaweccedeia x 31-4 33+7 31-3 32-6 32-2 | 
USA . .idvinrsctnaaeel 2 15-1 14-3 13-3 14-3 13-4 
Canada ‘s.secsnwacenen ~ 11-0 13-4 11-3 11-6 13-2 
) OEEC countries ...s00. x 58-4 62-2 64-1 14-2 66-0 | 
St Leossnpeesene veceaiala = 107-0} 105-8] 112-3} 122-7] 112-0} 
Balance of trade exports ss imports) : | 
Dollar area... ..... su/esdneeh ea peaean x — 28-7} — 19-2] — 20-3] — 12:3] — 1:4 
OEEC countries «...... m — 12-9} — 1:8) = 3534+ 3:9) + 2-8) 
-sconseduubeeeaitenled 2 = 12-7| — 19-5 | — 12-8] = 22-7 | — 34-1 | 
mene N SELECTED COMMODITIES 
Wheat ......eeeu eeu eee cinema 1000 tons} 325-3} 335-0] 289-1] 248-7} 206-9 
60a seRaneE AE 45:5 63-1 56-4 69-2 67-4 
| ail ined . skbdvengeees atbeoe tele ee 164-6 | 247-4] 201-5] 277-9} 212-0 
as R . ded SE eeeaa 33 21-8 27:5 30+8 38-3 36:4 
1 08 . eep’s and lambs’ (eee mn. Ib. 51-9 63-2 51-9 52-8 79-0 
13 0 ral and synthetic (*) ... | ’000 tons 16-7 18-4 20-7 22-1 18-3 
. 28 : 
am BE SOltwood..... .esalecundeeeiead . | 7000 stds, 85-2} 119-1] 122-2 669 18-4 | 
oe senceneheeeenaan ‘000 tons} «119-8 | 133:7 | 159-9} 122-3} 139-3 
\ sdbanedteweaee eeoes [mn galls 494 558 606 685 653 
oe | June Exper UK produce: | 
5 | 2 1 ng bunkers .....ceceses ‘000 tons 1,254 1,400 1,351 1,399, 1,434 
Te ; €-gOods—COttON. . ieee. imn.sq. yds 59 59 53 64 59 
tt WOE enn stil {| 00084 J) 3143] 8.710] 8,205] 8,531) 1,562 
u a Passen s and chassis.......... | number | 25,824} 25,181 | 30,507] 34,416 | 33,898 | 
u a -_ vehicles and chassis... .. be sg 9,196 | 10,521} 11,038 | 11,052 | 
A a tractors. ....4 ak aees z 8.746 | 7,807 8,979} 10,082 | 10,085 | 
9 Machinery—electricat ; ‘a £000 4,805 5,023 4,916 5,987 4,757 
Te TN chenicac «Otte seeresenueny ovine » | 29i958 | 30,003 | 30575] 34, 32/470 
f) Flat ‘vals, elements and compounds. ob 4,352 | 4,177 4,215} 4,735) 4,424 
vi . 











“) Retained ‘mports 


280-5} 309-5| 365-4| 318-0{| 290-3 
107-8} 125-5] 143-4/ 119-9| 104-7 
86-4 83-8} 103-5 92:6 RA-5 
28-4 29-4 35°7| 34-6 52-7 
57-0 69-6 80-9 70:1 66°4 

i 
229-1} 232-8] 260-3| 244-8} 249-4 
187-2} 191-0] 214-1 | 202-5}. 207-1 
9-0 | 9-0 12-6 8-3 | 8-3 
— 42:4) — 67-7] — 92:5 | — 64-9 | — 32-6 
114 120 140 | 125 
106 108 124 | 114 
| 
48-1 62-6 80-1} 66:9} 60-5 
19-6 32-7 39-9} 29-9] 27-8 
231 24-7 32-9 | 30-7 26-8 
69-3] 71-1 19°5| 71-4] . 75-0 
\ | } 
126+7 132-3} 160-8 | 135-4} 119-8 
32-9 29-6 33-8 | 35-8] 35-2 
14-0 13-1 16:9} 16-3 14-8 
13-3 9-9 li-1 11-8} 15-2 
64-1 66-6 7°6| 67-1| 69-6 
117-3] 119-6 { 131-9] 125-2} 123-0 

— 15-2} — 33:0) — 46-3] — a « 63 

— 52) — Sl} — 19) -— 43) — 5-4 

— 9G) =e 19-7 tert 3-2 
155-8 407-9} 428-4 | 381-2 | - 365-4 
57-4 713-1 85:8| 57-9} - 48-1 
254-7 135-4 268-0 | 257-4} 198-3 
34-9 30-0 30-8 30-5 | © 25-3 
66-8 62-7 74-2 57-0 60-0 
17:9 26-6 | 1 21-7 17-7 
113-5 87-2 106-0] 79-7 | 104-2 
177-8 183-1 168-3} 172-7} 174-1 

622 575 623} 656 578 
1,417 1,069 1,189 1,048 1,271 

58 52 54 46 45 
1,630 9,212 9,085 | 8,287 | 8,643 
36,459 | 34,085 | 35,470} 38,233 | 33,577 
11,926} 12,952] 14,191} 15,292 | 12,885 
9.228 9637 | 11.565} 10,170} 10,115 
5,501 4,925 6,513 5,642 5,065 
32.685 | 32.824} 35.963 | 35.161 | 36,700 
4.760 4,695 4,762 3,981 5.228 

i 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annua! rates are shown, 


PRICES AND WAGES 


955 














Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices Stock a 
prices 
a eo | Terms | Com- | oy 
com- a ee en Food | Clothing | Housing | Import | Export of posite | < 10 
modities | Products shea | trade index p . 
ees 1947-49100 1948= 100 1939 == 100 
00 eee ee eae 50-11 365]  59+4 D4 Se. eee 42 | 48 | 88} 100-0 . 
BSc itennica buas eeu 110-1 97-0 | 114-4] 112-8] 104-8) 117-7 117 102 | 115| 193-3 1 
1964 05 aces Mh. ewe wah tela cd 110-3 95°6 | 114°8 112-6 | 104-3 | 119-1 120 101 | 119 229°8 7] 71-86 
| 
1955, January .........000. 110-1 92-5} 114-3] 110-6| 103-3} 119-6 120 102 | 118} 270-6| 7 14.9 
EP arerci vans is 110-4 93-1} 114-3] 110-8; 103-4} 119-6 120 100 | 120| 281-0 5-04 
Mattel cic tc Sc e., 110-0} 92-1; 114-3] 110-8| 103-2] 119-6 si 3, eee 219-6] 75-1 15-4] 
NEE cio vec er ehetar aac iene 110-5 | 94-2 114-2 | 111-2 103-1 119-5 See ome ian 286-8 74 15°15 
MOY. SoS Suse e he sat 109-3 91-3 mA: saw kite ws 908 ante vibe 289-0 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 








Gross Manufacturing production suilding Ciy 
national Tota ce ; ene — 1 
nt 1 Otdi Yurable voods Non-durable goods : 
product industrial od ee ; ead st = New con- Tot? 
Seasonally pro- Chemicals |struction: Sens 
adjusted | duction s ; Vehicles, wens 4h: Foxtiies. and seasonally, ‘@V0U! 
annual sss | Metals etc. Tota! | clothing petroleum] adjusted — 
rates products | | | 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ million | 
LODE 5 cabin hace adubedes 91-1 58 49 53 48 66 | 80 vs 685 | 55,230, 4 ee. . 
RUNS shia ak sikces sannihes 364-9 134 15 132 | 189 | 118 107 142) = 2,958} 65,815 || 25 
EWN che Seco wecaasacs 357+2 125 137 108 175 116 100 142] 3,131 | 64,468" : 
1 FORGED 2 on a on Areas > f 132 145 127 191 | 121 106 148 3,428 63,497! 
February . Fee ats > 370-0 I< 133 147 | 131 195 | 121 105 151 3,451 63,521? 5 
Maths oe. . sewn Be } L 135 148 | 136 195 | 124 109 | 153 5,442 635,654" 60,4 5-0! 
; Ay 136 150 138 198 125 112 | 155 5,498 64,647' 6) 4-6 
MEAS Le dcins Cawic coma 138 15 144 199 126 — | 156 3,512 65,192! 





TRADE 













-er =o i Te 4 , @ vce : Sc Us . 
i eer All business ? Totai retail * Imports for US consumption | po ne ntee ng \ 
sumption ——— anes — ree — 
Annual Sales | Stocks Sales Stocks Total Crude E Semi- | Total Finished l; { 
rates materials manut’res goods 
$ billion ; seasonally adjusted $ million ¥) 
NOE 5h os Was Satan oR ces 67-6 10:8 20-1 3°5 5°5 190 62 41 | 260 | 139 } 113 
DD) Spa adurod nim weal Sola ela 230+1 48-4 80°3 14-2 22-7 898 | 217 | 224 | 1,304 | 91] 8 62 
SA... dsnccrpancdivasile 234-0 46-7 76:9 14-2 22-1 853 | 200 | 193} 1,247 | 811 { 55 
1964. Decemibec. i osu cis e<e 237-75 48-7 76-9 15-1 22-1 931 | 206 218 | 1,307 | 775 3 265 
190K. lauuaty <1 <2. cocscs ee) ( 48-7 76-9 14-9 22-2 862 202 | 199| 1,152 | 695 Ai 
PORN Oise e ee we > 242:0 < 48-9 717-3 14-8 22-4 844 | 204 | 209 | 1,221 742 a 
py March. 34.2 eee tees J . 50-7 77-5 15-1 22-6 1,006 waik { we ’ 0 | ; 
2 ADP. sae 5: pee Due we te 51-0 17-7 15-2 22-8 873 ve one 1,249 | 
: eres fhawe by ose nee os 15-2 oes ood eee ese | eee | 
cial 





PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 





Personal income Consumer credit Banking statistics’ | Budget expenditure* B i 

ie FE, sai ee Surplus }| 3-month 5 

Total - a n coo Tota — a Loans Total or Treasury al 
~ | . deficit bills Be 

$ billion ; seasonally $ billion $ billion - aera Naa hd 

adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per ee 

: % 2.0] 

SIRS 6g 5 9 ile 0! bee eae 12*9 46-6 4-3 7-22 4-50 23-4 17-2 901— 3-9 0-023 ie 
SURE ns Wideentanebe cna 286-1 204-4 12-2 29-54 22-19 78-1 |. 67-6 74-3] — 94 1-951 | 8.9 
SOG aii oe base te evanoes 286°5 | 202-3 11-9 30°13 | 22-47 85-3 | 70-6 67-81 — 3+] 0-953 a 
r| 9-9 

1954, December............ 291-4 204-4 11-3 30-13 | 22-47 85-3 | 10-6 4 ae 1-174 NT | . 
1955, January ..... shpat eek 291-4 205-9 12-1 29-76 22-44 85-7 | 70-6 49} — 0-3 1-257 4 9.99 
Oe ae 292°4 206-4 12-5] 29-52; 22-51 83-6 | 71-2 4-8) + 0-6] 1-177 sl sf 
it SMS 6s av ko ste wae 294-6 208-3 12:0} 29-95. 22-97 81-2 72-3 §-9/+ 3:8 1-335 ce 3-0 
RMR GAS ad eo edling Aes 295-6 208-8 12-0 30-66 23-51 82-6 72-9 5-2) — 4:5 1-620 mie a 

ee re errors eT ee Eo Bee a } 2% is pa ae ae 1-491 »- 75 0 

i aki 

(') Figures calculated on the basis of a new and larger sample. _(*) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series : stocks are nd of pel 


(*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (*) Fourth quarter. 
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FXCHEQUER RETURNS 


rar the week ended June 18th there was an 
deficit (atter allowing for Sinking 
11 589,000 compared with a deficit of | 
the previous week and a deficit of 


ture “ be low 
+e \ bringing the tetal cumulative deficit to 
20) (£191.438,000 in 1954-55). 














' 
April 1 | April 1. } Week | Week 





Estt 1954 1955 ended | ended 

00 | mate to | to June | June 

| 1955-56 [June 19,\June 18] 19, | 18, 
1954 1955 


1954 | 1955 


| ' 


ue 
ee — 198 828 
















ly 1877, 400 
c 136.000} 19,400} 17,400} 1,100; 1.200 
Dy 185.000} 38,900! 40,000] 3,700} 3,000 
Stay 74,000] 13,900; 14,200 800, = 900} 
Profits Tax ¢' | 180'000] 26,200} 28.306} 1,500' 2,900 
Ex 25 000 13,400 8,600} 1,000 600 
Pr > 1.000 350 150 
" Rev (2478.400] 310 978) 301,468, 25 902} 22,329 | 
1131.700 243,851 246,809 19 546) 23,638 
- 796.050} 153,790} 162,540} 3,450) 3,940 
ot ston wd 
Excise . 11927, 750] 397,641 | 409,349 22, 996) 27, 578 
fotor Duti oe 000 8,067 9,180 
| yy 
i) (Net F t as = 6,650} 4,300 850 
roadeast Licence 25 000 2.500 3,300 os sls 
dry Loar | 24,000] 2,171; 2,171} 148) ... 
fiscellane ..| 175,000] 32,515) 17,062 179 G 
| oe = 
otal A710,180 183,872 148, 178 (42,926 50,765 
















n the corresponding period of last year. 
last week reached | 


192,818} 15,802) 13.729 | 


Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


CREDIT conditions in Lombard Street in 
the past week have been less stringent 
than at any time since the tightening of 
official policy in February last. This 
reflects no modification in that policy ; 
the greater ease was attributable mainly 


Financial 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 






June 15 | June 22 















issue Department* : 


to the reflux to the banks of currency — > eae ns | aes 
. ¢ . ° nkin p j 
on the termination of the rail strike, and Govt. debt colt eeameiibea 1,821-2 |.1,821-2 
in part also to considerable official dis- | ther securities... ...... oe ae 
° ag Mm anc wuinon.... F 
bursements. At the week-end credit Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 | 3-0 
was in plentiful supply, and overnight Mitiiie titi, 
. . arimen 
loans were offered by outside banks Deposits : ? 
at down to 2 per cent. Dealings in early Public accounts. ......... Bsr ae 
S b oa eget ‘> Treasury special account. . 9-3 | 9-3 
eptember maturities took place at 333 DUNNE. cackvoceuxcne ad 251-0 |. 245-0 
per cent. On Wednesday conditions were — ceeseeecceceeees a ae 
again easy, and outside balances were | securities: ""°°°°*****""* ASR 
y Pd; t Government ............+ 289-7 } 290-4 
offered at down to 24 per cent. Renee aad’ ek- 7-0{ | 7-2 
The market raised its bid by 1d., to GOR, ccoviciatesantien 4-1 / 16-0 
. ; Wee cacsdacatuins bes 320-8 } 313-6 
£99 os. 2d. per cent, at the Treasury bill Beatin Degas od 0.2 2-2 
tender on Friday last—at the end of a % ¢ 
week in which credit conditions had been Proportion "5.22.22: J 4 








°'¢ 


sovernment debt is £11,015,100, capital {£14,553,000, 
Fiduciary issue increased to £1,825 million from (£1,775 million 
on June 8 1955. 


quite stringent. Total applications fell by 
£13 million to £365.6 million, and the 
market succeeded in raising its allotment 
from 53 to 65 per cent. The average rate 
of discount fell by less than the market’s 
tender rate, that is by 2}d. to £3 19s. 5.17d. 


TREASURY BILLS 


























per cent. Amount (4 million) — 
Sterling has weakened steadily in the | [24° }-——__,—_ of Max. | 
past week. The London spot rate on New Offered | Applied | Allotted} Allotment | Rate 

York fell from $2.79% on Thursday last to 


s. 


























Ord. Expenditure | al | $2.7835 on Thursday of this week ; and the 1954 | 
ee inl ee “| transferable sterling rate has fallen from |! 38 | 260-0 | 400-4.) 250-0 | 31 1-57 | 56 
land Exchequer..| 53,000} 8,737} 9,286)... |... | id 1955 
ther Cons. Fund 10,000 760; 1,120 128} 154 around $2. 774 to $2. 77- hes P ice of go Mar. 18 | 270-0 385-2 | 270-0 75 11-64 56 
upply Services .. .|5862,875] 724,563 | 691,012 63. oe 800 | in London has accordingly risen from , 25 | 280-0 | 410-2 | 280-0 | 75 11-2) 51 
ical’ —|— ——— . Id. a fine ounce t . Tid. 
etal... 525.875 874,706 | 850,103 63,978) 61,954 | On id ou © 2518. 73 Apri 1 | 270-0 | 408-5 | 270-0} 75 10-33 | 48 
i he Bank return shows a reflux of 7} 250-0 | 402-4 | 250-0 | 74 6-00 él 
wking Funds 6,405 5,824 400 | tes of £1.90 million. " 15} 250-0 | 420-7 | 250-0 | 75 3-09 33 
| ee £19 » 22) 230-0 | 385-2 | 230-0 | 77 1-08 39 
‘Deni OMS Fl 197,230! 106,748) 21,4721 11,589 LONDON MONEY RATES SE te ee eee 
Below-line ” Net Expendi- May 6] 230-0 | 384-8 | 230-0 | 78 3-59 41 
tard?.....cessnaeenaai 58,323) 119,475) 16,193 29,955 | @ank rate (from Discount : ates % » 13] 230-0 | 382-4 | 230-0 | 78 4-69 46 
34% 24/2/55) Bank bills 60 days. 4 » 2} 240-0 | 375-6 | 240-0] 78 464 | 5 
aed ae aed woe | rates (max) Smonths 4 . 27 | 250-0 | 389-9 | 250-0) 78 437 | 
Surplus or Deficit®....| 191,438! 226,223|37,665, 41,544 | Pepest rates | 4months 4 oe ee Rd | 5 
eek Raed. . 6months 4 June 5 -0 . , . 
le Recespts jrom | _ Discount bouses .. " » 10 | 260-0 | 378-6 | 260-0 | 79 1-53 53 
Tax Reserve Certificates...) 96,807} 27.689] 4,737] 802 | Money Day-to-day. . 34 | Fine trade bills : » 17 | 260-0 | 365-6 | 260-0 | 79 6-17 | 65 
eavings Certificates ...... 3,500 | 8,700; 60 700 Short periods. .... 24-3 3 months +4 | j | 
Deience Bonds ...+-.+0+4. ~ 7,239) 1,071;— 53 100) Treas. dilis 2month: 34 4months 44-4 On june 17th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 0s. ld. secured 
Smonths 3% 6months 42-5) | .nout 65 per cent of the sum applied for; higher tenders were 
* ‘i : allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for a maximum 
Since end September, 1954 the capital expenditure of oe 
Post Office bas been charged directly on the Exchequer * Cal) money amount of £270 aillica. 
stead x financed from the Savings Funds) and is 
sequently meluded in “ below-line” expenditure and the 
pO eee LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
‘Rates Market Rates : Spot 
FLOATING DEBT June 22 June 16 6 | Jun June 17 | June 16 | June 20 | june 21 June 22 
({ million) | i "= 
United States $...|  2-78-2-82 | 2-794-2-79} | 2-79-2- 79h |2-784-2-794| 2-785-2-79 | 2-783-2-78% | 2-78}-2-78§ 
Treasury Bills | “@ys and Means Canadian $ bnew ak i 744-2749 \2-74.4-2-74| 2-749-2- 14h (2-744 -2-74- 4 2- 73-2- 74-4 2-73 -2-74-% 
i ae 3 _ Advances Totai | French Fr........ | 972-65-987-35 | 978%-978% 978-9784 9774-978 977-977; | i 9774 | 976$-976} 
Date % ~ | Floating | Swiss Fr. ........ 112-15. fj—-12- 33 fo] 12-25-12-234}12-22R-12-22§) 12-22-12- 225 12-21§-12-215)12- 21g-12- 224/12 -21}4-22- 214 
Teutins _ Public | Bank ot} Debt Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 39° 90- |139- 85- 139-85 139- 80- \139- 85- 1139- $24- 
Py aP | Depts. |England 141-05 139-95 139-90 139-90 139-85 139-90 139-87} 
Dutch Gi........ 10-56-1072 10-63g—10-63§ 10-63¢-10-63§ 10-63§-10-63g 10-634-10-63g 10-63}-10-64 |10-638-10-63§ 
W. Ger. D-MK. .. (11-67 4-11-84 48)11- 7714-11-71}, 11-71-11-714)11-704—11- 70} /11- 704-21 - 70} 11-70§-11-70%| 11-70-11-70$ 
' Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80-05-80-30 | 80-05-80-30 | 80-05-80-30 | 80-05-80-20 | 80-05-80-20 | 80-05-80-20 
3,300-0} 1,372-1] 296-2 4,968-2 | Swedish Kr....... 14- 37§-14-593 [14-478-14: 478 14-46}-14-47 | 14-46-14-46} 14-458-14-45§ 14-453-14-46 |14-458-14-458 
- - oie we 19- 19}-19-48} [19-40{-19-414 19-40,-19-40§) 19- 40-19-40} 19- 384-19- 39h 19- 384-19- 394/19- 383-19-39 
3 180-0 1,731-3] 297-4 .. 18 208-7? | Norwegian Kr. ...] 19-85-20-15 | 20-01-20-01j 20-00§-20-014  20-01-20-014:20-00§-20-014 20- 00§-20-014120-00{-20- 014 
3,189-0| 1,741-5] 329-1 w- —- | 5250-6 
7 BERR 88) 05 One Month Forward Rates 
4,931-4 515+2 dain 246 - 
Fs concn ene United States $.......00eecees:: &--e. pm | &-Ke. pm | H-fe. pm | A—kc. pm) ff- He. pm) F-Ge. pm 
re 5,200-0 | 1801-9} 274-1 3 eee | Camntlah Bo... ccccs ccd cdcnesssenn —$c. pm | $c. pm -$c. pm #-}c. pm fr —&eC. ac. pm 
40..... | 3220-0] 1830-5] 269-8 = Bete S. 1 Dente Wey onc dnnscs codaeses saves ar—1 dis ar—] dis ar—1 dis Par-1 dis Par-1 dis Par-1 dis 
~ 3,240-0| 1,765-2) 315-9 |<. | 5,302-0 | Swiss Pr... 2.2... eee eeeeeeeenees ae pm oes pm | Mie. pm | if - + pm | a a 
w 3,250°0} 1,797- . : 321: Delt PR ic caceccacede Gic's DR pm -} pm + pm 4pm | -} pm 
‘ ; ae * Tt Donk Ghd, ixeeposescewaedpeedeea 24-2c. pm 24-2c. pm of x om | 2$-2c. pm 2¢-2c. pm’ | 2)-2c. pim 
! 5,260-0] 1,769-1] 258-5 §,.287-6 | W. Ger. D-Mk........cccceesenees Ipf. pm-par| Ipf. pm-par| Ipf. ridh perl $pf.pm-—}pf.dis }pf.pm tpt dis|} pf.pm-}pf.dis 
. 5,270-0 | 1,760-7) 275-8 0-8 | 5307-2 | Swedish Kr,........... eiaates sid 45 pm-46 dis | 36 pm-46 dis | $6 pm-—}6 dis | §6 pm—fo dis 46 pm-}o dis | 46 pm—}o dis 
1 270-0} 1,768-8] 295-7 si 6,334-5 | Danish Kr............+.- se |’ Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-20 dis _ Par-26 dis | Par-20 dis 
: 3,260-0| 1808-1] 268-4 | 6-8 |5,342-2 | Norwegian Kr......... s ibe pees 46 pm-4é dis | 46 pm-4o dis | 46 pm-}J6 dis | 46 pm~j6 dis | 46 pm-J6 dis | 46 pm-}é dis 
m 3250-6 1,839-5] 295-9 | ... | 5,385-4 Gold Price at Fixing 
40-0} 1903-6] 282-7 se 426-3 
“ 5,230°0 1948-7] 293-7 0-5 472-9 Price (s. d. per fine om)........ 251/1 251/1 - 251/23 251/38 251/44 
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Look to Canada! 


i 
. In areas which only yesterday were remote, 
great developments are taking place in uranium, 
oil, gas, iron ore, nickel and hydro-electric 
power .... New resources for a dynamic Canada. 





In the midst of the tremendous growth in 
population, industrial production and economic 

| strength, The Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
| one of the world’s leading banks, can help 


you capitalize the opportunities that modern 
Canada offers. 


We invite your enquiries. 


_ THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


2 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
Head Office: Toronto, Canada 


Over 680 Canadian Branches 


2 SS A 
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CREDIT SUISSE 


ZURICH 


(ESTABLISHED 1856) 


Capital and Reserves 
Swiss Francs 225,000,000 


With Branches in all parts of Switzerland 
and also at 25 Pine Street, NEW YORK, 
and with Correspondents throughout the 
World the CREDIT SUISSE, one of the 
oldest and largest BANKS of Switzerland. 
provides an efficient service for all kinds 
of banking transactions. 


Please address your enquiries 
to the Head Office in Zurich, or to :-— 


THE UNITED KINGDOM REPRESENTATIVE 


Robert J. Keller 
4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 
London, E.C.2 


eee 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
SWISS AMERICAN CREDIT SUISSE 
CORPORATION (CANADA) LIMITED 


25 Pine Street, 1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 











. 


BS ns en 


; What Vulcan say about 604% 


The possibility of the formation of a vacuum is frequently 
overlooked in the design of pressure vessels. 


Whatever Vulcan insure, be it boiler or steam-engine, 
electrical apparatus, crane, lift or any other factory, plant, 
Vulcan inspect, Inspect with an expert eye, pointing out 
a possible weakness, spotting the accident before it happens, 







And if you want to read all about industrial accidents 
and ways to avoid them, why not write to us now for 
sain **Vulcan”’? It is a Quarterly Journal for Power users, 

and it’s free. Write to Dept. 17. 












This deflated looking object was a steam- 
heated drying cylinder, 6 ft. diameter, 8 ft. in 
length. It was used for processing a hot liquid 
which was poured over the-surface at |60'F. 


Copper constructed, with end-plates of } in. 
thick mild steel, it was fitted with four equt- 
distantly-spaced vacuum relief valves. 


It was not until after the collapse, which 
even forced in the stay-supported ends, that it 
was discovered that steam, condensing within 
the lightly-built cylinder, had created a vacuum. 
One faulty valve, and an inadequate sicam 
supply pipe, had not helped matters either. 


“Vulcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE ©. LTD 
67 King Street, Man hester, 2 


bihcae frrapecta — and protedl 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head O.lice: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 












YOUR SAVINGS 


The savings of today 
ensure the homes of 
tomorrow. 








Help yourself and the 
nation by saving 
regularly. 


*% INTEREST AT 21% PER ANNUM FROM 
DATE OF INVESTMENT 


x £1-€5,000 ACCEPTED. 
& WITHDRAWALS AT SHORT NOTICE. 


TEMPERANCE 


[he Gateway To Security PERMANENT 
| BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227 Regent Street 
London W.|I. 
Phone: Regent 7262 
Branches throughout the Country 



























REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 
















Tbe Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trusice 









BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


SANWA BANK 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 












Every description of Domestic and 









CAPITAL : Yen 2,500,000,000 Foreign Banking Business transacted 





HEAD OFFICE : 
TOKYO OFFICE : 


IMABASHI, OSAKA 
MARUNOUCHI, TOKYO 








Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: “Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex No. 052/3321 


Nuremberg Office: 21, Lorenzerplatz 


Cable Address: “ Bayverein”™ Phone: 27741. Tetex No. 06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37, Maximiliansirasse 


Cable Address: * Vereinsbank”"’ Phone: 4681/84. Telex No. 053/820 










A complete network of 186 nationwide 
branches & worldwide correspondents 














SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 


465 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
TAIPE! REPRESENTATIVE 
OFFICE 


TAIPEL, FORMOSA 




















78 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the World 
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SAFETY FIRM 
I\VESTMEN 


Share Accounts 


Two and a half per cent per annum 
Income Tax paid by the Society 





Equivalent to £4.6.11 per cent to investors 


subject to income tax at the standard rate 


Total Assets exceed £213,461,000 





ABBEY 
NATIONAL 


BUILDING a OS 48 8 


Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
elanese Limited will be held art 
Hall, Winchester House, 100 Old 
reet, London, E.C.2, on Thursday, 
at 12 noon. 


r 
( 


following statement to Stockholders 
Chairman, Mr G. H. Whigham, has 
rculated with the full Report and 

for the year ended April 2, 1955: 

Group Net Profit for the year before 

of £3,341,246 compares’ with 
{4.069.209 for the previous year. After 
ng taxation the Net Profit is 
£1.710.140 as. compared with £1,777,236. 
N tons in the taxation allowances on 
expenditure and the reduction in the 
standard rate of Income Tax affect the com- 
however, and in particular in arriv- 

he total taxation charge for the year 
credit has been taken for an amount of 
{2 100 in respect of Investment Allowances. 


¥ t 


During the year we have settled outstand- 
ng tters regarding our liability to taxation 


( juent on the change in the Company’s 
iting date in March, 1953, and other 
sundry matters, as a result of which previous 


( yns for taxation amounting to £626,000 

o longer required and are now trans- 

to the credit of Profit and Loss 

Account. As a consequence of similar adjust- 

in the Subsidiary Companies’ Accounts 

lends from them of approximately 

£67,000 out of the balance brought forward 

h been brought to credit in the Parent 
npany’s Accounts. 

After transfers to Reserves of £1,493,218 
nd after providing for dividends as shown 
i Accounts, the carry-forward of the 
Group is increased to £850,817. 

final dividend now recommended on 
Ordinary Stock brings the total for the 


year to 10 per cent, which compares with an 
equivalent of 9 per cent for the previous 
year. The total dividend of 10 per cent on 
the Ord:nary Stock is equivalent to 4.8 per 
cent on the Issued Ordinary Capital plus 
Reserves at April 2, 1955. During the year 


492,721 of Debenture Stock was redeemed. 

\part from the capital required for expan- 
sion, it 1s essential to retain in the business 
icient of the profits remaining after tax 
| provide for maintaining and modify- 
lants and services so that we inay work 
highest efficiency and productivity. It 
id also be borne 


th 


in mind that any 
replacement or modernisation of existing 
piant has to be carried out at a level of cost 


ibly higher than the original cost. 
uring the last ten years we have spent 
n 1 


“imately {14,500,060 on Capital equip- 
or all the purposes of the business. In 


edcction, a sum of £4 million requires to be 
i it of our liquid resources over the next 
tw Tr hree res ss » . : 

© OF three years in respect of Capital 


iture already sanctioned. 


_“vrther considerable sums not yet sanc- 
tioned will be required over the next few 


- ars Tot Plant and Equipment in. connection 

_ the development both of our established 
ots icts and of our new products, I refer 
ler to three new products, namely, 


cel,” “ Cellon” and Vinyl Acetate. 


CURRENT TRADING AND FUTURE 
OUTLOOK 


me ne the future outlook in my state- 
sat last year, I spoke of the likely continu- 
“nce of 2 good domestic demand for textiles, 


H. WHIGHAM’S 


although under highly competitive conditions, 
but I said that I did not regard the prospect 
for exports as very reassuring. Events have 
borne out this view. 


Home trade has remained satisfactory, but 
exports, both of yarn and fabric, have proved 
increasingly difficult and we have experienced 
not only lower export turnover but also a 
substantial reduction in margins, and this 
naturally has affected the profits. 


As you be well aware, this Com- 
pany has not been alone in this particular 
difficulty and the general decline of textile 
exports of the country is a serious matter 
to which much publicity has been given 
recently, and I can see no signs of immediate 
improvement. 


will 


Given the continuance of full employment, 
we can look to demand on the domestic 
market being such as to maintain a satisfac- 
tory total volume. But, unless there is some 
unexpected recovery in the country’s textile 
exports, domestic fabric prices are likely to 
be under considerable pressure. 


Last year, I made reference to the general 
tendency for countries which hitherto im- 
ported textile products to seek to manufac- 
ture these themselves. While I continue to 
deplore the tendency, which must inevitably 
depress the prospects of international trade 
for all nations, it is obvious that there is 
going to be no change of heart in the fore- 
seeable future. We cannot, therefore, stand 
aside while our trade with traditional markets 
dwindles, and during the past twelve months 
we have taken two important steps to protect 
the Company’s interests and, as far as may 
be possible, to ensure the continuity of our 
yarn exports. We have acquired the control 
of a large knitting plant in the Union of 
South Africa, where it will be our policy to 
expand the volume and still further enhance 
the reputation of “ Celanese” fabrics, which 
have long enjoyed a ready demand in this 
market. We have also purchased a warp- 
knitting plant in New Zealand. Here, again, 
we aim to provide our many customers 
with fabric fully up to the “ Celanese” 
standards to which they are accustomed, with 
all those additional advantages which local 
manufacture will allow us to give by way 
of service. 

The situation as‘ it affects our large Aus- 
tralian market is unfortunately much more 
»xbscure. Not only has the earlier relaxation 
of the control of: imports of textiles been 
followed by a reimposition of restrictions, 
but the inquiry by the Australian Common- 
wealth Tariff Board regarding acetate yarn 
and cellulose acetate flake was, surprisingly, 
reopened within a few months -of _ the 
announcement of its findings and decision. 
We have prepared a case and re-submitted 
evidence before this fresh enquiry, the result 
of which is as yet unknown. Nevertheless, 
this uncertainty and the suddenness with 
which policies and decisions are called in 
question, common though both are in inter- 
national trade at present, must inevitably still 
further delay the crystallisation of our plans 
for Australia and their implementation. 


In my statement last year I stated that 
spinning was planned to commence early in 
1955 at our new Wrexham factory. This 
forecast has been realised and it is expected 
that the factory will be in full operation in 
another twelve months. 


In the Chemicals and Plastic sections we 
have increased both the turnover and the 
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variety of products, and we expect this steady 
progress to continue. 

Costs of most services, wages and salaries 
continue to increase, and we are faced with 
additional costs in connection with effluent 
disposal. A preliminary agreement with 
Derby Corporation has been signed and work 
on the extensions to their Sewage Treatment 
Works is in progress. 


NEW PRODUCTS 
We have offered a number of new yarn 
to the market, and our Development Depart- 
ments and Fabric Sections have done useful 
work in showing customers how best to use 
them. We believe that one of the best ways 
to improve business, particularly in the over- 
seas markets, is in the development of new 
and more interesting fabric structures, and 
to this end we have placed before our custo- 
mers a number of variants of acetate yarn. 
These new yarns include what are called 
thick and thin yarns for the reproduction of 
wild silk effects, spun dyed yarns, yarns with 
specially shaped filaments and a yarn which 
we have named “ Souflette” and which we 
believe is the forerunner of a number of 
important developments in what are described 
in the trade as “ bulked yarns.” These are 
yarns made in such a way that they are very 
bulky and voluminous and thus light and 
airy in texture, and we believe will give a 
new lease of life to many existing fabric 
constructions. 
The most important thing, however, as 
far as we are concerned, is that during the 
year under review we have put out the first 
samples of an entirely new yarn, which we 
propose to market in the form of continuous 
filament yarn and staple fibre for which we 
have registered the trade name “ Tricel.” 
This new product which is the result of a 
number of years’ research on our part, has 
for its base our chief primary product, 
cellulose acetate, but unlike our normal 
“Celanese” is tri-acetate. What we are 
aiming to do with this new fibre is to make 
possible the production of fabrics: which, 
whilst not sacrificing the good properties of 
our traditional “Celanese” (outstanding 
amongst which are pleasant to handle, drapes 
well and comfortable to wear), will’ have 
many additional properties. They can be 
permanently pleated and embossed and are 
tough enough to stand up to the exigencies of 
modern life ; they can be so treated that the 
fabrics are crease-resistant. Garments made 
from “ Tricel” fabrics can, if necessary, be 
boiled without fear of shrinking ; they ‘will 
dry extraordinarily quickly and in many cases 
ironing will be unnecessary, although. in: cloth 
constructions where ironing is required they 
will be able to stand up to the impact of a 
really hot iron without damage or glazing. 
Undoubtedly, the increased use of the home 
washing machine and probably also of home 
drying devices, such as the modern tumbler 
dryer, are going to set an entirely new textile 
requirement and we believe that this new 
product of ours will provide exactly. the pro- 
perties required with, what is most important, 
reasonable price: 


At first, fabrics made from this new pro- 
duct will probably reach the market a few 
pence per yard dearer than the ordinary 
“ Celanese,” but when manufactured in bulk 
we believe it will be very little different in 
price and in any case will be very swbstan- 
tially cheaper than any of the so-called 
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“ miracle fibres.” Development of this new 
product, however, will take time, but we 
anticipate having reasonable quantities of it 
on the market within a year. 


You will appreciate that, although 
“ Tricel ” will open to us new outlets and 
new applications, it will not supplant normal 
“ Celanese,” which has established itself over 
so long a period. We intend, in the next 
month or so, to market a synthetic polymer 
staple under the registered trade name of 
“Cellon.” This type of nylon-six polymer 
is not at present made in this country and is 
of great interest to spinners, both for 100 per 
cent spun yarns and also for blends with 
other fibres, such as wool, where it has been 
found that the inclusion of relatively small 
percentages of this type of fibre increases 
considerably the resistance to wear and tear. 

On the Chemical side of our business we 
are erecting a plant for the production of 
vinyl-acetate monomer. The process, which 
we developed ourselves, uses raw materials 
which we already manufacture on a large 
scale and we shall be the first to operate it 
in Europe. Vinyl acetate is a chemical of 
growing importance for the paint, adhesives 
and plastics industries. Initially our plant 
will be capable of producing the equivalent 
of approximately one-third of present 
domestic consumption, and it is so designed 
as to facilitate rapid expansion. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Success in research, as applied to indus- 
try, is to be measured by its fruits in terms 
finally capable of commercial development. 
Bringing new projects to the stage of commer- 
cial use naturally involves some lapse of time 
during which little can be said of the work 
in hand. Correct timing in introducing such 
developments to the market is always a most 
important consideration and we are equipped 
to make the necessary evaluation trials before 


launching new products. Resources must 
also be ‘adequate for the development fore- 
seen. The product must not be introduced 
without first taking all steps to ensure appre- 
ciation at the hands of the ultimate consumer. 
Market research must closely follow technical 
research and must be supported by the 
acquisition of adequate technical knowledge. 
Not only must the technique of economic 
production be established, but trouble-free 
application in secondary manufactures and 
final satisfaction to the user require their own 
technical studies. These considerations are 
nowhere more important than they are in 
the case of new yarns. I have elsewhere 
mentioned items of ours now in active 
development after a period of study, and our 
research will continue to help us in broaden- 
ing our range of products. 


The new research laboratory at Putteridge 
Bury is now working. I spoke last year of 
further strengthening our research and 
development. An important step in this 
direction has been the appointment of Pro- 
fessor F. E. King, FRS, as a Director ; his 
distinguished academic career is well known. 
We look forward with confidence to the out- 
come of his work with us, which will be 
whole time from this autumn, when he will 
be in charge of the Company’s Research. 


PERSONNEL 


The policy of the Company being that, so 
far as possible, positions offering opportunity 
for progress should be filled from within the 
Company, we require a regular inflow of 
young men who will be able to take senior 
appointments. With this object in view we 
are maintaining close contacts with the 
Universities, Technical Colleges and Schools. 

In common with other organisations, we 
find that the ever-increasing demand for suit- 
ably qualified graduates in science and tech- 
nology is greatly exceeding the supply. We 
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are glad to note, therefore, that the « 
ment has recognised this need and hi, made 
a start in providing additional {. ~ io 
grants to increase accommodation {o: tech, 
nology at Universities, and to cules 
more graduates to adopt careers as teacher. 
The building of more technical colo. 
also a hopeful sign and should in dic osc. 
help British industry to maintain «: 
its position in world markets. W- 4, . 
part are providing opportunitic: at 
mural studies on the part of i 
suited to take advantage of th: 
Many large companies like ours h 
ship Schemes and for several! y< 
Company has awarded scholarsh:; 
various universities. Some outstan 
has been carried out by student: 
Scheme. 


As a further measure of self 
direction our established 
schemes which operate in our 
have been extended to the fui}: 
collaboration with the Crafts co: 


vern- 


In all our factories increasing | 

must continue to be our aim < 

employee may be afforded the nity 
to make his maximum contri! to 4 
healthy, competitive and therefore prosperous 
industry. Unless adequate profit: ct 
made there are no resources to | fe the 
material means for increasing prod: ty s 
necessary for competition in vorld 
market. The prosperity of al] industries in 
this country is a matter of prime concern to 
every worker, as without prosperity not only 
are his living standards endangered, but the 
whole industrial future of the country 


The expansion of the Company's interests 
both at home and abroad has imposed addi- 
tional demands on the Company's employees, 
and J should like to take this opportunity of 
thanking them for their continued hard work 
and enthusiasm during the past yea: 





ABRIDGED PARTICULARS. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Authorised: 
£300,300 
£300,000 








in 300,000 *“‘A’’ Ordinary Shares of £i each ... sod ane 
in 600,000 ““B”’ Ordinary Shares of 10s. each nt a 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1862) 
SHARE CAPITAL 


Issued and 
Fully Paid: 
£300,009 
£300,000 


£600,000 


ee ee 


eee eee wee eee 


Neither the Company nor its subsidiary, Federated Employers’ Insurance Association Limited, has any Mortgazes 
Debentures or Loan Capital outstanding. 


Application has been made to the Council of The Stock Exchange, London, for permission to deal in and for quotation for the whole of ( 


THE FULL PARTICULARS SHOW (INTER ALIA) U.C. that : 
1. The Company was incorporated in England in 1864 under the name Refuge Friendly Society Limited, the name being changed st 


Share Capital of the Company. 


to Refuge Assurance Company Limited. The principal business of the Company is that of ordinary and industrial life assurance 
the Company acquired as an investment of its Ordinary Life Branch the whole of the issued capital of Federated Employers’ ! 
Association Limited. Federated carries on general insurance business (other than marine and aviation) and since Ist January, | 
Comtpany has also carried on in its own name similar general insurance business, which business has been wholly reinsured with | 
on terms that leave to the Company neither profit nor loss 


2. The Company's history is one of steady expansion of income ; 
£7,471,598 and from Industrial Life Assurance amounted to £9,779,501 


in_ 1954 the premium income from Ordinary Life Assurance amo ) 
(making a total of £17,251,099) and the totai incom re 


Company. exceeded £22,000,000. At 3ist December, 1954, the following life policies were in force -— 
Ordinary Life Assurance.—501,232 Life Assurance Policies assuring the sum of £143,250,226 (including reversionary bonus a/ was) 
and 1,610 Annutty Policies securing the payment of £137,058 per annum. ; F : 
Industrial Life Assurance.—8,177,425 Policies assuring the sum of £180,333,313 


3. The Company employs approximately 5,600 persons. 


Most of the Company’s business is obtained by full-time employees who © 


homes of policyholders to collect Industrial Branch premiums and at the homes of prospective policyholders to canvas for busin 
4. The Tota! Net Assets of the Company at 31st December, 1954, held for Policyholders and Shareholders were £124,403,918 


5. Provided unforeseen circumstances do not afise during the remainder of the year. the Directors are of the opinion that the transici 9 '"e 
Profit and Loss Account in respect of 1955 should enable them te recommend a distribution to Shareholders of £188,000 net, cu lent 
with income tax at 8s. 6d. in the £ to a gross rate per annum of 54.49 per cent 


Copies of the particulars required by the Council of The Stock Exchange, London, in connection with the application for perm’ '° 
deal in and for quotation for the whole of the issued Share Capital of the Company may be obtained from :-— 


THE REGISTERED OFFICE . 


23 June. 1955. 


and from 


103, Oxford Street, Manchester, 1, 


R. NIVISON & CO.. 25, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2, and The Stock Exchange, London. 
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GALLAHER: LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLE EXPANSION IN 


(Incorporated in Northern Ireland) 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


PRODUCTION 


AND SALES 


SIR EDWARD De STEIN’S STATEMENT 


6fry-ninth Annual Ordinary General 


Gallaher Limited was held on 
nd at Winchester House, Old Broad 


et. London, EC, Sir Edward de Stein, 


. of the company, presiding. 


-cretary (Mr George Tliff, ACA) read 
convening the meeting and the 


of the auditors. 


following is the Statement by the 
which had been circulated with the 
nd accounts for the year ended 
31, 1954: 
1¢ under review has shown con- 
expansion in production and sales 
; resulted in substantial changes in 
nee Sheet figures, 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


Preference Capital of the Company at 


31, 1953, was £ million in 6} per 
ulative Preference Stock. This 
been converted into 54 per cent 
- Preference Stock, and in order to 
- the holders for the lower rate 
id payable in future they have been 
t of Share Premium Account £1 of 
| St per cent Stock for each £5 of 
nt Stock which they held on the 
onversion. The Issued Preference 
has also been increased during the 
e issue for cash of 3 million 54 per 
nulative Preference Shares of {£1 each 
onverted into Stock. As a result, the 
Preference Capital is increased by 
00 to £4,200,000. 


outstanding changes in the Group’s 


nt Assets and Liabilities are the increases 


s and Debtors and in Borrowings on 
erdrafts and Bills Negotiated. 


have increased by £3,590,000 and 
by £4,500,000. These increases re- 
expansion in the trade of the Group 
Stocks 
paid and unmanufactured tobacco 
icreases both in quantity and value, 
ncrease in the stock of unmanufac- 


obacco is not commensurate with the 


in turnover. I will deal with this 
en I refer to our leaf supplies. 


igher value of Stocks and Debtors 
n financed mainly out of the proceeds 
> million Preference Shares issued for 
by the increase in Borrowings on 
ts and Bills Negotiated, which have 
| by £3,850,000 to £10,150,000. 


Balance Sheet of Gallaher Limited 
‘ses in Stocks and Debtors during 
nave been higher than in the Con- 
| Balance Sheet. This is due to the 
ince December 31, 1953, of part of 
and Debtors of some subsidiary 

' from the financial books of those 
to the books of the parent com- 
Urely for convenience in administra- 


TRADING RESULTS 


“onsolidated Trading profit for the 
up from £2,011,000 to £2,511,000 
‘“'eing Depreciation, Auditors’ Fees 
vases and Interest. Of this increase 
Just over 62 per cent—is taken 


by taxation leaving the Company with a net 
increase of £189,000 as compared with the 
previous year. 


After providing for dividends—including a 
recommended increase in the Ordinary divi- 
dend from 20 per cent to 22} per cent—the 
carry forward in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet has been increased by £182,062. We 
have appropriated £186,383 to General 
Reserve, rounding off the balance in the 
Gallaher Balance Sheet at £1,500,000. Thus 
we have retained in the business this year 
£368,000—about one-third of our profits 
after taxation. 


GENERAL MATTERS 


The expansion of the business has been 
possible because of the change in the method 
of allocating Dollars to the industry. For 
many years the output of the main selling 
cigarette brands of the Company has been 
restricted by the method adopted for the 
allocation of Dollars for American and 
Canadian tobacco. This basis of allocation 
was changed in the middle of 1954 in order 
to give greater freedom of choice to the 
public. Your Company benefited from the 
change and received an improved allocation 
of Dollars which enabled us to go some way 
towards meeting the public demand for our 
most popular selling brands. In order, how- 
ever, to cover the situation, output had to be 
rapidly and substantially increased under 
conditions which could not be maintained 
over a longer period. In this respect the 
year under review was an abnormal one. I 
will refer to the future later. 


LEAF SUPPLIES 


Dollars are normally allocated in June for 
the purchase of American tobacco, the auction 
sales of which commence each year at the end 
of July. Last year, as I have said, we were 
permitted to purchase increased supplies in 
America and Canada. The quantity of these 
types of tobacco which we had in hand at 
December 31, 1954, was higher than in the 
previous year, but due to our increased sales, 
these stocks, when expressed in terms of 
months’ usage at the current rate of sales, 
are lower than they were at December 31, 
1953. 


In Sterling tobacco markets where no 
restrictions apply we were able to buy 
increased supplies in line with our estimated 
usage and stock requirements. 


Negotiations are taking place between the 
Treasury and the United States Government 
whereby manufacturers in the United King- 
dom would be permitted to purchase a 
quantity of Dollar tobacco for Sterling. If 
these arrangements are successful your Com- 
pany will receive its share: this purchase, 
together with our annual allocation of 
Dollars, should enable us to restore our 
stocks to a more satisfactory level. Naturally, 
this will increase by a considerable amount 
our borrowings on Bank Overdrafts and Bills 
Negotiated. 


ENGINEERING SUBSIDIARY 


I am pleased to be able to tell you that 
our enginering subsidiary has again made a 


record profit, the major part of which has 
been ploughed back in the business. 


SALES 


The sales of tobacco for 1954 constitute 
a new record for the Group. In the 
hard tobacco section public demand con- 
tinues to diminish, but we have maintained 
our share of the business. Sales of our other 
tobaccos increased during 1954, notably “ Old 
Holborn ” manufactured by Richard Lloyd & 
Sons in London, 


All our major cigarette brands, and par- 
ticularly “Senior Service” and “ Park 
Drive,” have done well this year. Our cigar 
subsidiary, J. R. Freeman & Son, Limited, 
has shown good results for the year, and the 
demand for its principal product “‘ Manikin ” 
remains as strong as ever. 


PREMISES 


The Directors have deemed it prudent 
since December 31, 1954, to acquire an 
additional factory in the Manchester area 
for use at present as a material store and to 
enable us to expand our manufacture as the 
occasion requires 


OUTLOOK 


Now that the public are able for the first 
time for 15 years to buy the brand of their 
choice, it is obvious that. we must expect 
increased competition. This is welcomed by 
your Directors, but these conditions will 
inevitably involve higher selling and adver- 
tising costs. Other costs are also increasing, 
including, in particular, the high cost of 
borrowing following the rises in the Bank 
Rate in January and February, 1955. The 
latter is a very material item. There are 
indications also that the cost of our leaf 
tobacco may well rise again this year and 
Wage rates were advanced in September, 
1954. These items represent a formidable 
addition to our working costs. 


Nevertheless, because of the high quality 
and value for money of all our products, the 
public demand for our goods stands at a satis- 
factory level and we shall make every 
endeavour to continue the expansion of our 
trade. Your Directors see no reason why 
results for 1955 should not remain at a satis- 
factory level. 


DIRECTORS 


Since the last Annual General Meeting 
Mr J. D. Hopkins has been appointed a 
Director of the Company. He has been with 
us for twenty-five years, in the course of 
which he has held a number of important 
appointments. The experience he has gained, 
particularly in the buying of leaf tobacco, is 
invaluable to his colleagues on the Board. 
His appointment will come up for confirma- 
tion later. 


Due to his many commitments, Mr 
Clarence Parker, who has been a Director of 
the Company since we acquired contro] of 
Cope Brothers & Company Limited, tendered 
his resignation a few months ago. 
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EMPLOYEES 


The increased output of our cigarette 
brands necessitated considerable reorganisa- 
tion in our factories and distribution depots, 
which was carried out smoothly but under 
high pressure, and the greatest credit must 
be given to all concerned during this period. 


Indeed, the abnormal-and sudden increase 
in production was only made possible by the 
wholehearted co-operation of all employees 
of the Group, and our thanks are particularly 
due to them this year for their willing co- 
operation. In recognition of their conscien- 
tious efforts, we have paid them a special 
bonus equivalent to six weeks’ wages in 
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place of the four weeks’ 
years past. 

The report and accounts 
adopted. 

The proposed dividend was a 
the retiring directors, Mr J. N. 
M. R. Norman, OBE and Mr J. D 


paid for some. 


Were unanimously 


PPproved and 


logg, Mr 





ANGLO AMERICAN 
CORPORATION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


YEAR OF PROGRESS AND CONSOLIDATION 


PROBLEMS OF STAFF RECRUITMENT 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER’S STATEMENT 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir _ Ernest 
Oppenheimer, which has been circulated to 
shareholders : 

The year 1954 was a satisfactory one for 
the Corporation. We increased our revenue 
under all headings, and our profit, after taxa- 
tion, was over £4 million—some _three- 
quarters of a million more than in 1953. We 
were able to add further sums to the general 
reserve, which now stands at the substantial 
figure of £20 million, and at the same time 
to increase our dividend distribution to the 
ordinary shareholders from 6s. to 7s. a share. 
Our cash position rernains strong, and our 
quoted investments, which stand in our 
books at £24 million, had a market value at 
the end of 1954 of £60,800,000—a consider- 
able advance over the previous year. The 
year 1954 was also one in which we were able 
to consolidate our position in respect of many 
of our investments, as market conditions 
generally were favourable 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING MINING 
INDUSTRY 


In mining, as in other industries, we hav 


to face three types of problem—‘inancial, 
technical and human. In the past few years 
our major problem has been financial. The 
sums required for the establishment of the 
gold mines in which we are interested in 


the Orange Free State and the Klerksdorp 
area were very considerable indeed, and, in 
the statement I issued with the 1953 accounts, 
I reviewed how we had solved this problem 
and what we had achieved. Financial pro- 
blems are, of course, always with us, but, 
because of the great prosperity being experi- 
enced by the diamond and copper industries 
and the sound basis on which our gold and 
coal interests have been financed, our finan- 
cial requirements for the time being are of 
@ routine nature and magnitude. We have, 
moreover, considerable reserves available for 
any new and profitable business that may 
arise, and we are ever on the lookout for new 
openings and opportunities. 


In the technical field conditions are not 
The gold mining industry has 
met triumphantly the great challenge set by 
the construction of vast uranium and acid 
plants at the highest possible speed. The 
difficulties inherent in opening up any new 
mining field, such as the Orange Free State, 
are gradually being overcome and solved. 
In the diamond and copper fields, and par- 
ticularly at the Wankie Colliery, our major 
programme is well advanced towards com- 
improvements there 
always will be: there do not, however, 
appear to be any technical problems con- 


dissimilar. 


pletion. Technical 


fronting us in the next few vears that we 
cannot face with complete confidence, 


It is towards the solution of the third 
group of problems, the human problems, that 
our greatest effort will perhaps need to be 
directed. It is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult to get enough men and women to carry 
on uninterruptedly the development of this 
great and rich country. 


The local population is rising to great 
heights, but it is simply not big enough to 
face up alone to the job. The gold mines 
have today a better supply of Native labour 
than they have had for very many years, but 
more than half of this labour comes from 
outside the borders of the Union and for 
its continuance we are dependent upon the 
good will and the needs of our neighbours. 

‘he White peoples of the Union and the 
Federated Territories of Rhodesia are enjoy- 
ing full employment: in faci, there are grave 
shortages of qualified men at all levels, and 
in nearly all industries and Government 
departments. 


STAFF RECRUITMENT 


The mining industry is making every pos- 
sible effort to recruit and train men locally, 
nd is offering training facilities even to 
University degree standard in its efforts to 
taff its enterprises. The population of South 
Africa is, however, clearly too small to meet 
the opportunity, and the Corporation has had 
to look further afield, and we have appointed 
4 recruiting officer in England. To assist in 
recruiting, we recently brought to Southern 
Africa a party of some twenty educationists 
from Great Britain, who, it is hoped, will 
influence young men to join our ranks. We 
are Offering free University training to suit- 
able candidates. Neither are our efforts con- 
fined to Great Britain, for we have recently 
recruited technical officers from Scandinavia 
and from Australia, from Switzerland and 
Canada. 


In the Central African Federation the 
European population is still very small, and 
both on the Copperbelt and at Wankie our 
European establishment must be drawn 
largely from outside the Rhodesias, mainly 
from South Africa and from Great Britain. 
In order to help the young men and women 
of Northern Rhodesia we have decided, in 
association with the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust, to set up on the Copperbelt a Founda- 
tion, which will establish a Technical Col- 
lege and take such other steps as its governors 
may judge necessary to make available the 
highest technical education. 


The African population in the Federation 
must also be trained to play its part in the 


Hopkins 
were re-elected. Pkins, 
world of industry. African training on the 
mines is being constantly developed. and rh. 


recognition of the African Mineworkers’ Stat 
Association marks a step forward in the 
development of the African population 
towards higher responsibilities and skills 
Our long discussions on the subject o/ African 
advancement into a:range of work that had 
traditionally been the preserve of the Euro. 
pean have been greatly assisted by 
ment from the European Mineworkery 
Union, who are willing to co-operate jn 
making a start with African adva: 
which I welcome particularly as a genu 
valuable contribution towards this diffic 
problem. 


Both in Rhodesia and in the Union of 


a State. 





South Africa we are struggling with ¢ 

problem of finding a way of ing tha 
provides justice.and opportunity t> peoples 
of two races—and of two levels of civilisation 


SEARCH FOR NEW ECONOMIC MINERAL 
DEPOSITS 


I should now like to refer briefly to anothe: 
branch of the Corporation’s activities, whic! 
is vital to our continued existence. I refer 
to our prospecting activities in the search for 
new economic mineral deposits. A consider- 
able programme of prospecting has been laid 
out for the whole of Southern Africa, not 
merely covering areas where concessions or 
exclusive prospecting rights are held; and 
modern methods and techniques are | 
applied to very considerable areas in t! 
of making some useful discoveries. While i 
would not be appropriate, at this stage, t 
make any more detailed reference to the work 
we are doing and to the areas where we ar: 
carrying it out, I can say that we are sparing 
no expense in conducting extensive research 
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under the guidance of the experienced stats 
of our Geological and Engineering Depar 
ments, which have _ been siderably 


enlarged for this purpose. 

May I conclude this statement on a per- 
sonal mote? I have recently p 
seventy-afth birthday and 
a few weeks, to detach myself from the d 
round of business and te take a longer rest 





than I have enjoyed for many yeacs. Dursg 
this period my thoughts have gone dack © 
the establishment of the Corporation, thitt) 
eight years ago, and to the men who have 
helped me to build it up into the great insti 
tion that it is today. I feel a great dedt 0 


gratitude to-those who were by my side i 
the early and difficult years, and to the st 
which is today so vigorously and aoly cafty- 
ing on our business, 

It is still a young organisatio! established 
in countries that are themselves stll yours 
in human development. It is controlled an’ 
staffed by citizens of these young cOUNITIES 
I know it will continue to play a great pi 
in their material development. [t's My hop’ 
that it should also help towards that unt) 
which is so essential to these young nation 
and towards which they are now 7 
through many difficulties and setbacks. 
hope and believe that unity and concord wil 
be attained, and that our Corporation "" 
make a contribution towards their achiev? 
ment. 

Copies of the Chairman's Statement Be 
of the Annual Report and Ac ounts Ca 
obtained from the London Office ‘. re? 
poration, 11, Old Jewry, London, 6.4 
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MILK MARKETING BOARD 


FEATURES OF AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


MR THOMAS PEACOCK’S REVIEW 


nnual general meeting of the Milk 
Mark g Board was held on June 17th in 


Thomas Peacock, CBE, JP, the chair- 


man, in the course of his speech said: The 
yeal t we are now reviewing has been 
very full and interesting. We have cele- 


braied the twenty-first anniversary of the 
Milk Marketing Scheme, with the good 
Ww) of the Minister of Agriculture and 
Food and many others who have been asso- 

with the work of the Board since the 
You will notice that the Report 
Accounts carry our new Coat of Arms, 


C 
€ariv years 


the gift of the Board’s staff at the coming of 
ece of the organisation. It is, I feel, a symbol 
cf the new responsibilities which the Board 
heve this last year been called upon to under- 


producers last year that the clock 

xt been put back to 1939, and I am sure 
hat our experience during the past twelve 
has shown to us that this can never 

We have an industry greater than 
efore ; we have an organisation of milk 
ers whose activities are on a far 
scale than perhaps the authors of the 

‘ik Marketing Board ever envisaged and 
ert much wider in scope than any 
other similar organisation that I know of 
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anywhere else in the world. The change- 
over last April passed smoothly and ‘our 
acministrative arrangements proved to be 
ecequate to deal with the new problems that 
came along. We had much assistance not 
only from the buyers of milk, who have 


worked with us throughout the. year, but also 
frcm the Gevernment and from the National 
Farmers’ Union. 


DIFFICULT YEAR FOR 


PRODUCERS 
_ For. milk producers, however, the last year 
has been very difficult ; indeed it is hard to 
recall! a time when farmers have had to con- 
tena with such disastrous harvests. As a 


resuit there was a severe fall in output of 
« Curing the winter months and our esti- 
s that-probably 40 million gallons of 
n ere Inst owing to the real difficulties 
ci teeding our dairy herds adequately 
c the long winter. ‘here was, however, 
al ‘equate supply throughout to meet 
tull demand of consumers for 
milk. 
should like to take this opportunity of 
a tribute first to the milk producers 
cir workers and secondly to the trans- 
orkers and others whose task, already 
‘, has been exceptionally arduous this 


yinte 
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_ +ast year I explained the new guaranteed 
Fice arrangements between the Government 
enc the Board and we have explained fully 
‘nh he Annual Report the results in this first 
fer. iM OUr estimates we anticipated that 
” ( might exceed the standard quantity by 
<vout 50 million gallons and in consequence 
not anticipate that our final payments 
“Cac reach fully the guarantee determined 
ae Annual Review. The fall in output in 
ce vinter-tiane, however, brought output 
croits t ‘© the standard quantity and 
nabied the Board to pay higher prices per 
e Hon than had been originally expected. 
< ‘ound it possible also to get a better 
Sean oe for manufacturing milk than had 
ee anticipated. The financial results of 
lished aioe enabled us to adjust pub- 
Spcin $ to producers upward in the 
® months. The Board were pleased to 


We 
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be able to do this at a time when milk pro- 
ducers were facing their greatest difficulties. 
Another time the adjustment may go the 
other way, depending entirely on the course 
of supplies and markets. 


PRICE POLICY 


The Board decided last year to reduce 
producers’ prices in the winter months and 
this was in accordance with the policy which 
I have mentioned to you on a number of 
occasions of moving a little away from winter 
output and a little nearer to summer milk. 
Our reason for adopting this policy is clearly 
that we are not anxious to manufacture 
large quantities of milk in the winter 
months, when costs are high. At mid- 
winter, all we need over and above the liquid 
market is the margin necessary to meet day 
to day variations in supply and require- 
ments. 

There are already some signs to show a 
tendency for more emphasis on summer milk. 
We must watch this balance of supplies most 
carefully and in particular we must not dis- 
courage winter milk to the e«tent that there 
is any danger of shortage in the liquid 
market. At the present time we only have 
just the minimum of surplus necessary to 
guarantee the liquid market through the 
year. And after last year’s disastrous 
season we must be careful not to arrive 
hastily at conclusions about trends in milk 
supplies. 


QUALITY 


Turning from quantity to quality I refer to 
the fact that last September saw the end of 
the “ Accredited ” Scheme, which was begun 
by the Board in 1935. Since that date the 
names of very many producers have been 
written on the Accredited Roll and, as the 
Board had hoped, most of these producers 
have gone on to produce milk of higher 
quality from Tuberculin Tested cows. The 
Only quality designation which now remains 
is Tuberculin Tested milk and I am very 
proud to say that at the present time 60 per 
cent of our milk is of this category. This is 
a tremendous achievement in a short span of 
years. It is not sufficiently appreciated per- 
haps that this is a very high grade of milk, 
because the cows have to be Attested and 
the milk has to reach a high standard of 
bacterial content. The two essential features 
of safety and hygiene are incorporated in it. 
I hope the time is got far distant when we 
shall have a sufficiency of this high quality 
of milk to <:atisfy the liquid market. The 
Joint Committee for the Control of Milk 
Quality has continued its good work of 
regulating the control of hygienic quality of 
milk sold off our farms. 


We have, as you know, agreed with the 
buyers of milk that if any problem arises 
where we are unable after discussion to come 
to an understanding, then we will refer the 
problem to a Consultant whose decision the 
Board and the buyers have agreed to accept. 
The Consultant is Sir Edgar Sylvester, 
KBE, who has a long and distinguished 
record of commercial and public service, and 
the Board have every confidence that if an 
occasion should arise when his advice will 
be sought then it will be given with 
justice and impartiality. During the past 
year markets have been fairly steady and 
our main attention has been directed to 
maintain and to expand the liquid milk 
market. 


MILK IS GOOD VALUE 


Milk at today’s prices is good value and 
this is appreciated by the housewife. It has 
a wide variety of uses not yet fully exploited 
and we hope that these will be brought 
increasingly to the housewife’s notice. Milk 
and milk products form a large part of the 
budget of our households. We appreciate 
this and the industry in turn in my view 
offers an excellent product and good service. 
This is the sure and firm basis for 
expansion. 


I have heard the opinion often expressed 
that the dairy industry of this country should 
restrict itself to the liquid market, and people 
often talk as if milk producers should pro- 
duce no more milk than is necessary for 
consumers to drink. Those of us in the 
industry know full well that all our milk 
cannot be sold liqdid, that we must have 
some milk which is surplus to liquid require- 
ments if only to meet the day to day changes 
in total demands. This surplus is the basis 
for the manufacture of milk products in 
this country. We have this manufacturing 
market and we must look after it. Every 
effort has been made to place milk in the 
best markets and this means more milk for 
cream, for chocolate and for our special 
cheeses, which we believe can be expanded 
considerably. 


SERVICES TO FARMERS 


The board are most anxious that along 
with the exercise of new and varied market- 
ing responsibilities they should continue to 
offer services to farmers to help them to 
achieve more efficient production on the 
farm. A reduction in costs of production is 
quite as important as an improvement in 
markets. These services have expanded dur- 
ing the past year. There is continuing pro- 
gress in our Artificial Insemination service, 
and last year one half of the nation’s dairy 
herd was artificially bred. 


PRIVATE MILK 
RECORDS SCHEME 


During the past year we have appointed a 
small number of Consulting Officers, one 
of whose tasks will be to help in the &eld in 
the. difficult probiem of finciung good bulls 
for our artificial inseminavon stud and 
selecting outstanding dams to be tnated to 
them. Last year we introduced an unofficial 
recording scheme specially designed to meet 
the needs of the commercial milk producer. 


This scheme, which is called Private Mik 


Records, has operated most successfully dur- 
ing the past twelve months, and already over 
8,000 milk producers are using the service 
we have provided. 

Looking back over this eventful year, we 


*have certainly been active always with the 


aim of making our industry efficient and 
capable of giving good service to consumers. 
We have been encouraged on our way by 
many leading milk producers; they have 
given time and energy in helping the Board 
on the various committees. We have had 
also much co-operation and assistance from 
the National Farmers’ Union and from the 
buyers of milk. Our experience in the first 
year with the new form of the producer 
price guarantee, in which the industry shares 
responsibility with the Government, has been 
satisfactory, and we have received valued help 
and guidance from the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries and Food. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GILL AND DUFFUS 


PROFITS MAINTAINED DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


MR J. I. MURRAY’S STATEMENT 


The Eighth Annual General meeting of 
Gill and Duffus Limited will be held on 
July 14th in London. The following is an 
extract from the Chairman’s circulated State- 
ment: 


In my statement last year I referred to the 
great problems which were facing the 
Chocolate and Confectionery Industry ‘at that 
time and what I said then has, I think, been 
proved to be an understatement. We had 
of course, the price of raw Cocoa particularly 
in mind. 


COCOA PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 


In the early part of last year this com- 
modity rose steadily from its opening price 
of £365 per ton to a peak price of £560 per 
ton, which was reached in May. In. the 
second helf of the year the process was 
reversed and Cocoa fell steadily again until 
December, at which time the price was around 
£375 per ton. In other words, Cocoa values 
rose by £195 per ton in the first six months 
of the year and declined by £185 per ton in 
the second six months. Such convulsive 
movements set the whole industry, including 
our organisation, very difficult problems. 
That these have, I think, been soundly 
handled, is proved by the results achieved. 
I must, therefore, record our sincere thanks 
to the Managing Directors and Staff both at 
home and overseas on their conduct of our 
affairs in unprecedented conditions. 


In dealing with the figures in the Profit 
and Loss Account and the Balance Sheet, I 
shall, as in the past, refer only to the con- 
solidated figures. This year these will inc!ude 
the figures of Gill and Duffus (Liverpool) 
Limited, which became a subsidiary Com- 
pany by the acquisition of 1,776 Ordinary 
Shares during 1954. 


GROUP PROFITS AND ALLOCATIONS 


The group profits last year were £907,128 
as compared with £906,415. After making 
provision for all taxation, which absorbed 
£521,184, and after deducting the profits 
attributable to Minority Shareholders in Sub- 
sidiary Companies and the increase in 
amounts retained by Subsidiary Companies, 
the net profit available to members was 
£337,753. The preference dividend, and the 
ordinary dividend of 50 per cent of which 174 
per cent was paid in December, require in 
all £144,863. After bringing in the amounts 
brought forward from last year and a pro- 
vision made in previous years now not 
required, and after writing off the Goodwill 
of £50,000, the balance to be carried forward 
to mext year is increased from £291,237 to 
£439,928 of which £219,521 is attributable 
to the parent Company and £220,407 i$ 
retained by the Subsidiary Companies. 


The policy which has been adopted in the 
past of prudently writing down our assets 
and building up reserves, has now enabled 
the Board to adopt a somewhat more liberal 
dividend policy, but it must be emphasised 
that although our reserves would for the 
moment appear to be adequate for any fore- 
seeable contingency, we still need working 
capital on the basis of the current prices of 
commodities and of our turnover-—which last 
year was £30 million, and reflects the extra- 
ordinary price levels obtaining during 1954. 
Moreover, in 1954 we spent on plant and 
machinery almost £200,000, and expenditure 


of £300,000 has been sanctioned for 1955. 
In the view of the Directors, keeping the 
plant up to date is a vital necessity. Con- 
sequently when earnings are good, as they 
have been recently, the policy of ploughing 
back a substantial part of each year’s profits 
must continue if the Company’s position is 
to be maintained and a proper degree of 
stability is to be achieved even if, as is always 
possible, a real decline in turnover develops. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Under the heading of Current Assets, and 
Current Liabilities and Provisions, there is an 
indication of the abnormal trading conditions 
to which I have already referred. Stock has 
risen by £2,076,144 to £4,723,626. Trade 
and Sundry Debtors increased by £557,162 
to £1,343,383 and on the other side the Bank 
overdraft rose by £2,365,985 to £3,170,256. 
In the Autumn with the object of ensuring 
that our Mills received the right quality of 
Cocoa as it became available, we made large 
purchases from the Marketing Boards which 
were shipped and paid for before the end of 
the year. This accounts for the exceptionally 
large stock shown in the Balance Sheet. The 
whole of this stock of raw material had been 
sold for forward delivery in the form of its 
various products, and the changes in the 
Balance Sheet are a reflection of the financial 
burden of buying and carrying the necessary 
stocks to enable us to fulfil our customers’ 
contracts. 


Our. working capital is in excess of 
{2 million and in comparison with the 
Issued and Paid up capital, this underlines 
the conservative policy which has been 
adopted in the past. Working capital of this 
order was, however, inadequate for the 
purpose of carrying a stock of £4,700,000 
and we had to seek additional accommoda- 
tion from our Bankers. Since the close of 
the past year our overdraft has been reduced 
and is at present approximately £2,500,000. 
A further reduction is likely between the 
beginning of August and the end of Septem- 
ber, when the abnormalities in the present 
situation should tend to disappear. 


CAPITAL OF PARENT COMPANY 


The capital of the parent Company at 
£710,000 reflects the issue under the resolu- 
tion dated December 31, 1954, of 10,000 6 
per cent Preference Shares of £1 each to the 
Preference Shareholders and 100,000° 6 per 
cent Preference Shares of £1 each to the 
Ordinary Stockholders, all fully paid. 

In accordance with the preliminary agree- 
ment concluded with N. V. Cacaofabriek 
“De Zaan,” referred to in the company’s 
circular of February 25th, Mr W. Huysman, 
their Chairman, has been elected to our 
Board and Mr Spice has joined their Board. 
The formal agreement has now been signed 
and 200,000 Ordinary Stock Units of 5s. 
have been exchanged for a minority interest 
in the capital of “De Zaan.” We welcome 
Mr W. Huysman as a colleague and also this 
rationalisation of the close association which 
has existed between the two companies for 
many years. 

As already announced, permission has been 
granted by the Capital Issues Committee and 
subject to the passing of the necessary resolu- 
tions at the Extraordinary General Meeting 
to follow this meeting the directors have 
decided to increase the ordinary capital by 
£275,000 by capitalising £233,628 standing 
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at the credit of Capital Reserves 41.372 
being part of the balance of Pro! ie 
Account and to issue free to ea rd te 
Stockholder one 5s. Unit of Ordinary Sin, 
for every two 5s. Units held. This will in. 
crease the Company’s Capital to 135.00 
and take a further step towards ime te 
as cifcumstances permit, more in: with 


the actual capital employed in 


THE COCOA MILL IN 1 AKORADI 


West African Mills Limited rem in 
care and maintenance basis and there is a9 
immediate prospect of the Mills being fe. 
opened since the Gold Coast Government 
has informed us that it has at : ' 
no intention of seeking legisla: : pproval 
of a reduction in the rate of loca! va dine 
When we decided to build a Cocoa Mill in 
Takoradi, we were given a -asure of 
relief from the local taxes on raw Cocoa to 
meet the increased costs of working due to 
the employment of inexperienced African 
labour and the many other difficulties arising 
in a country in which industrialisation was 
and still is in its infancy. These reliefs were 
given to us during the first years of produc- 
tion, but were then reduced unti! in March, 
1954, it was no longer economical for us to 
continue and the Mill was closed 

We have made repeated approaches on 
this subject to the Gold Coast Govern- 
ment, but none has met with any succes 
and in Takoradi we are therefore unable 
to meet the competition from similar Mills 
operating in some other Cocoa growing 
countries, whose Governments are giving 
them not only currency concessions but a 
far greater measure of relief from local taxes 
on raw Cocoa than is at present available 
to us. As the pioneers of the industrialisa- 
tion of raw Cocoa in the Gold Coast, we very 
much regret this position and the fact that 
the Mill which today would cost about 
£750,000 should be standing idle. Ths 
situation can only hinder the development & 
industry in a country which professes to be 
endeavouting to attract Capital from abroad 
and claims to need the establishment of local 
industries. 


>On ]q 


> moment 


SAW MILL’S TEETHING TROUBLES 


The Saw Mill is still ‘suffering from teeth- 
ing troubles and from a shortage of timber 


due to transport difficulties in the Gold Coast 
We are, however, watching the position most 
carefully. 

Gill & Duffus Inc. and Gil! & Duffus 
(Canada) Limited had a satisfactory year and 
are developing along the lines foresee 


Business in both USA and Ca.nada would 
appear to offer potential scope, but develop: 


ment in this respect can only be slow and 
gradual if it is soundly based 
Finally, some reference to the prospects 


for 1955 will no doubt be expected. Im * 
business such as ours it is always difficu 


forecast profits even though hall of bs 
current year has already passec ee 
market has now disappeared and ae , 
become very much more compe!!! subject 


resulti drop in profit margins a 
however, to any drastic change ‘1 the 
tion in the next six months, in 19° S 
should be able to maintai’, ae 
covered, a dividend of 33 and one-thir per 
cent on the Ordinary Capital a5 scr? 
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, per cent to 20 per cent. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL AND 
GENERAL TRUST 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING INDUSTRY AND THE NATION 


GROSS REVENUE AGAIN INCREASED 


[he sixty-seventh annua] general meeting 
¢ The Industrial and General Trust, Limited 
was d on June 16th in London. 


« Edwin Savory Herbert, 
_ who presided, said: 


On the subject of the Accounts, there are 
a few observations I should make. The 
R, venue Account shows that the gross in- 
come of the Trust again reached new heights, 
ihe total of £1,321,787 exceeding last year’s 
feure by £216,000. We collected some 
(11.000 less in arrears, but recoveries on 
at : of double taxation relief rose sharply 
hy over £83,000. The improvement in our 
recs es of Double Tax Relief was due 
partly to an increase in our investments over- 
ticularly in North America, and 
an accelerated rate of recovery aris- 

a new method of dealing with 


LLB (the 


lhe amounts we get back from the revenue 
vhonbes are not, of course, all gain, as 
give rise not only to a liability for in- 
come tax, but also to an additional liability 
for Profits Tax. Our total liability for both 
income and profits tax after allowances was 
£570,000 and, after deducting this figure and 
‘ nenses, the net income for the year was 
mately £600,000. From this we have 
transferred £150,000 to General Revenue 
Reserve against £100,000 last year bringing 
the total of this reserve up to £850,000. 
Another £5,000 has been placed to Con- 
nngencies Reserve, making £10,000 in -this 
count 
After these appropriations there remained 
{444.356 which, with the balance of £343,927 
brought forward from last year, left £788,283 
to be dealt with. The Interim Dividends of 
las’ November absorbed £166,000 and we 
now recommend the usual payment of 2} per 
ce tual on the Preference Stock and a 
Fina! Dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 
12! per cent, making with the Interim Divi- 
dend of 7} per cent, a total of 20 per cent 
year. These recommendations, if 
will require £274,203, leaving a 


for Ine 


ad : 
aUOpicd, 


balance of £348,049 to be carried 
>a c, which is some £4,000 more than 
ast year 

You will have noted that we have 


‘tiengthened our reserves by nearly £160,000 
ang, at the same time, we recommend an 
micase in the Ordinary Dividend from 174 
It has long been 
policy of your Board to place substantial 
ums 10 reserve when possible and the 
Usiificanon for it, if indeed it needs justifica- 
Hon, is 10 be found in the © results 
we have been able to put before you 


tach year and in the dividends we have 
recommended. 


the 
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BALANCE SHEET 


nee Balance Sheet calls for no particular 
ae ee You have been advised many 
bees va vet the years, not to pay. too much 
“ec tc the market value of our investments, 
nin the Balance Sheet and I would 
‘ne advice. There is an improvement 

of about £4} million as compared 


as chow; 
iepea 
this ve 
Witt 


an an appreciation over the cost in 
‘" 2Pproximately 137 per cent. This 
nly satisfactory, but any fall in 


« 
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¢ figure at March 31st last year ; this © 


markets might well cause a substantial part 
of the appreciation to disappear almost 
overnight. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The results of the vear reflect, as they 
always do, the general condition of the 
country’s trade and commerce. The year has 
seen a further advance to a free economy 
and further steps away from the system of 
contro's. On the whole industry appears to 
have responded well to this policy. ‘Trading 
results have certainly been good generally 
and one cannot help feeling that growing 
freedom has released energy and initiative on 
a large scale. During the latter part of the 
year, however, less favourable signs began to 
appear. The value of the pound at home 
and abroad began to show signs of instability 
and the balance of payments position gave 
cause for renewed anxiety. The Government 
acted vigorously with successive rises of Bank 
rate and the partial restoration of limitations 
on hire purchase. These measures appear to 
have been fairly effectivey but doubts must 
always remain about the purchasing power of 
the pound until people are prepared to accept 
and act on the hard truth that it is impossible 
to consume more than is produced. Inflation 
is a mark of self delusion as well as other 
things. 


The latter part of the year was also over- 
shadowed by political uncertainty. We have 
for some years lived under conditions that 
suggested that the nation was almost equally 
divided between two broadly opposed views 
of life, a state of things which led to a near 
dead'ock in the House of Commons. Since 
the end of the year that deadlock appears to 
have been resolved for some time to come, 
but during the year it continued to give rise 
to uncertainty and uncertainty is always bad 
for business. 


INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


The year, too, experienced a period of 
increasing industrial unrest, which has 
become accentuated since the end of the 
year. Partly one may suspect that this unrest 
has not always been ———- industrial in 
origin. Partly it seems to reflect the turmoil 
of ideas in which we live. How shall we 
handle ourselves in a period of full employ- 
ment? What should the rewards and sanc- 
tions be? Do we want equality, or equality 
of opportunity ? Where should egalitarianism 
stop? All these are deep human questions 
which need to be answered if the conditions 
of confidence which business needs are to 
exist. I believe that answers will be found 
in time but they will need searching for and 
in that search hatred, envy and malice will be 
poor counsellors and those who preach them 
should stand self-condemned. 


During the year the prospects of maintain- 
ing peace seemed to be improving and that 
improvement has apparemtly gained momen- 
tum since the end of the year. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 
We may say then, that while the year had 
its ups and downs, which led to considerable 
stock market fluctuation, it was a good year. 
The signs for the current year so far have 
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been mainly favourable. As to the future, 
if we have peace and can solve the problems 
I have already mentioned, I see no reason 
why the ability, inventiveness, energy, 
experience and reliability of our countrymen, 
should not bring to our country a growing 
and widely diffused prosperity. 


I have been speaking of our own country, 
but we are interested in other countries, too. 
Our investments become more widely spread 
each year, so it is important that our officers 
should be familiar with conditiens in coun- 
tries overseas. It is with pleasure, therefore, 
that we welcome home our Managing Direc- 
tor, Mr Ockford, from his recent journey 
across the USA and Canada. To him and to 
all the Staff we offer our thanks for devoted 


service during a year that has been full of 
problems, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





OFFICINE VIBERTI 
S.P.A. 
TURIN, ITALY 


(Motor Manufacturers) 


The Annual General Meeting of Officine 
Viberti was held on April 28th in Turin, with 
Dr Angelo Viberti, sole Managing Director, 
in the chair. The following are details of 
his report: 


The Company’s capital totalled Lit. 750 
million (£430,000) of fully paid-up shares. 
Production reached 6,820 units during the 
year, bettering the 1953 figure by 14 per cem 
in volume, and 16 per cent in value ; sales 
total more than £5 million. 


The output of motor buses in particular 
showed a spectacular rise, and was more 
than 50 per cent up on the previous year. 
This was due to the success achieved by the 
MONOTRAL VIBERTI, a vehicle with a 
bearing body which has had an excellent 
reception. 


The Company’s products meet practically 
every transport requirement: from passengers 
to goods, from airport feeder services to the 
carriage of fuel, from fire-engines to street 
sweepers for municipal services, from upping 
lorries to special vehicles for the Army and 
Air Force. OFFICINE VIBERTI have 
designed suitable economical transport 
vehicles for all types of goods and for every 
need, and are prepared to meet every 
possible special requirement. 


All the machinery and plant damaged 
during the war is once again in full working 
order and now carries a book value of 
£600,000. 


Capital expenditure during the last three 
years, mainly on new plant and machinery, 
totalled £160,000. As a result the Company 
is now equipped on the most modern lines 
and geared to a high level of production. 


The VIBERTI group includes a number 
of other important companies manufacturing 
transport vehicles. They are mainly con- 
cerned with the production of all types of 
trailers, and are responsible: for the output 
of 60 per cent of all such vehicles made in 
Italy. 


Productivity shows a steady increase both 
as a result of improved organisation, and 
owing to the interest the Company's 
employees now take in their work. This 
attitude has been reflected in the results of 
the recent Works Council elections when 
workers in the Company's plant showed to 
what extent they identified their interests 
with those of the undertaking. They realised 
that this was an essential condition 1» ensure 
a high standard of living for thems-ives. 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


LIMITED 


RECORD GROUP SALES 


DR ALEXANDER 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, 
was held on June 16th in London. 

Dr Alexender Fleck, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech said: The cortsolidated 
sales of the Group, after deducting the value 
of the sales made by our- new subsidiaries, 
have increased from £282 million to £327 
million—an increase of £45 million or 16 
per cent over*the figure for 1953, itself at that 
time the highest in our history. The Com- 
pany’s home sales and direct exports each 
increased by approximately the same per- 
centage. 

I should like most specially to draw your 
attention to the table of price indices in which 
the changes in home trade prices of the Com- 
pany’s products are compared with other sig- 
nificant indices. I am sure you will agree 
that the comparison shows the Company’s 
prices in a véry favourable light. Since 1938 
the cost of our raw materials has risen by 272 
per cent and the earnings of our workers have 
risen by 202 per cent. For the same period 
the Board of Trade wholesale price index 
increased by 225 per cent. In comparison 
with these increases (each of which exceeds 
200 per cent) the prices at which ICI sells 
its products in the home market have risen 
by only 91 per cent. This, I think you will 
also agree, shows the remarkable success 
which has attended the Company’s policy of 
keeping its selling prices as low and as stable 
as possible. Low and stable prices encour- 
age our customers to use more of our pro- 
ducts, and as our products are used by many 
British industries, we believe that our price 
policy aids and supports the economy of the 
country as a whole, 


Between 1953 and 1954 the Company’s 
price index for home sales has moved up by 
one point only, and the increase in the value 
of our home sales during this period is there- 
fore almost entirely due to increase in volume. 
The consequential increase in profit for 1954 
is also attributable to increase in volume, 
coupled with improvements in efficiency due 
to Work Study and other factors. 

The Company will continue this price 
policy and will aim not only at absorbing in- 
creased costs but, wherever practicable, at 
seeing that reductions in costs resulting from 
improved methods and greater efficiency are 
refiected in lower prices to its customers. 
Let me emphasise, however, that the price 
indices I have quoted are averages, and that 
it may not be possible in all cases to avoid 
an increase in price; in fact, I am sure that 
some readjustments upwards in some of our 
products will almost be inevitable. This is 
particularly so where raw materials, fuel and 
freight represent a large proportion of total 
costs. We are glad to play our part with 
others first of all in striving after methods 
of increasing productivity and then of pass- 
ing on the results of such efforts. Contribu- 
tions of this nature will, we hope, come from 
all branches of British industry. 


EXPORTS AND OVERSEAS 
INTERESTS 


At £674 million the Company’s exports 
were a record and showed an increase of 16 
per cent over the previous year. This increase 
jn the value of exports represents a still 
greater, rise in the volume of exports. 


I regard this high export figure as a par- 


x 


FLECK’S SPEECH 


ticularly significant feature of the year’s 
trading, because it has been achieved in the 
face of keen competition from other major 
chemical producing countries and in spite 
of the strong demand for our products from 
the home market. Indeed, if indirect exports 
were included, it would be seen that more 
than 40 per cent of the Company’s produc- 
tion now goes abroad. 

A number of our overseas companies are 
now substantial manufacturing entities, and 
when I tell you that the total turnover of 
the Company's overseas business (both local 
manufacture and imports from the United 
Kingdom) through subsidiary and associated 
companies is now approaching in value ICI’s 
sales in the United Kingdom, I am sure you 
will appreciate how important our overseas 
interests are. 


It is worthy of note that the net ICI 
Ordinary dividend, requiring just under 
£8 million, represents rather less than 37 per 
cent of the net income of the year, £213 
million Furthermore, this Ordinary divi- 
dend, requiring £14 million before deduction 
of income tax, represents a return of 4.8 per 
cent gross on an employed capital of £295 
million, which according to the Company’s 
balance sheet is the employed capital belong- 
ing to the Ordinary stockholders. 

I referred last year to the Employees’ 
Profit-Sharing Scheme then being introduced 
so as to operate from January 1, 1954. The 
Board regard it as a valuable development in 
industrial relations and one means of empha- 
sising the essential unity and partnership o 
all those who are engaged in the Company’s 
business, 


CURRENT YEAR’S TRADING 


As regards current trading, I am pleased 
to tell you that in 1955 we have so far 
experienced a period of great activity. The 
general level of both home and export sales 
is well above that of the corresponding period 
of last year. In fact, I do not think I can 
do better than repeat the words that I used 
to the stockholders last year and say that “ So 
far this year the Company has enjoyed, in 
common with other industries in this country, 
a period of expansion, and the prospects are 
in general good.” 

This, of course, assumes that the very 
serious strikes which so gravely affect our 
national economy are not allowed to recur 
and that our united efforts can be success- 
fully directed to minimising, if not eradi- 
cating, the deplorable setback which the 
country as a whole has suffered. 


On the other side of the acount, I would 
tell you that the increased level of sales this 
year, to which I have referred, is due to some 
extent to production now coming forward 
from new plants which have recently been 
completed. Competition, particularly over- 
seas, is strong, but we are confident that, 
provided our prices do not have to be put 
up because of rising costs at home, we can 
meet this competition and make still further 
progress. It is much to be hoped, therefore, 
that all concerned in these matters will 
realise the serious effect which further upward 
movements in wages, freight charges and in 
the price of fuel and other raw materials, may 


have upon the exports of this country as 
a whole. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


~ 
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LOBITOS OILFIELDS, 
LIMITED 


RECORD PRODUCTION 


The forty-seventh annual gene: 


of Lobitos Oilfields Limited was hel 
June 20th in London, Mr F. C. Bowring. 


chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract fron Che 
man’s circulated statement for th 


Crude Oil production by yo 
subsidiary company reached 1! 
record of 490,338 tons. This figu: 
with 461,225 tons for the previou 
represents an increase of 6.3 pe 
that year. 

The improved production did 
from any spectacular discovery 
series of factors. The most 
these were the continued success 
maintenance and consequent | 
decline in the Lobitos field, 
concentration on the improvement 
completion and production metho ind 1 
the efforts of the Production Departme 
the field of gas-lift and = displacemen 
pumping. 


j 
ir 


FOOTAGE DRILLED 


During the year under review the footage 
drilled totalled 206,152 ft, compared with 
223,222 ft in the previous year. In all 61 
wells were completed, of which 15 were 
exploration wells ; of the latter, six were pro- 
ducers, and of the total 38 produced oil 
Thirteen wells were suspended for deepening 
with a heavier rig at a later date 


Production from the “ Strip” Area, 


to 161,130 tons compared with 129,18] tons 
for the previous year. The Peruvian Com- 


i 
pany’s share of this production amounted to 
one-half, i.e., 80,565 tons, which as usual is 
not included in the total production figure 


given earlier in this statement, 
satisfactory profit. Six wells were comp! 
in this area, of which four were produ 








This increased production was unexpected 
and was due to the excellent results obtained 
from two wells. 

Production from the second area of Joint 
Development, Area “A,” was 86,716 tons, 
compared with 16,417 tons in the previous 


twelve months. 


The consumption of Refined Products 
within Peru continued to incre I 


in your subsidiary company’s contribution ( 
the domestic market being incr i from 60 
per cent of their production in 1953 to 6) pe 
cent in the year under review : 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The Gross Profit of the Group, Deore 
charging the Debenture Interest, ™ 
£1,268,990 shows an increase 0 ST a 
parable figure for 1953 of £19.,505.) > 
Gross Profit of Lobitos Outhe'ds Limited 
before taxation is £700,8° incu 


» the sub- 


£269,795 received in dividends ! ie 
ifter taxa- 


sidiary companies. The net pri ie 
tion is £336,431 and after payment ‘* 
proposed final dividend the carry ‘orwat . 
the Profit and Loss Account wil! de increases 
by £83,832. 


The Board now recommends 
the final dividend of 8 per cent 
Tax) which together with the interim © 
dend of 6 per cent represents a tol! ee 
tion of 14 per cent out of the Trading a } 
for the year plus a special dist’ as ss 
per cent (not liable to Income Tax or a 
in the hands of the Stockholders) eo 
Investments Reserve out of profits reat 
on the sale of investments. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


INCREASED VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


ial General Meeting of the Suez 
5 ‘ 
pany was held on June 7th in 


MI »cois Charles-Roux, the President, 
- of his speech, said: 
T: creased beyond our expectations. 
vement affected both the number 
cf transits and the tonnage of the ships: 
13.215 passages as against 12,731 ; 102,494,000 
ns gainst 92,905,000. 


with the increase in traffic, that 
of receiy ame up to estimates. It was even 
r: nearly 323} thousand million francs 
against less than 31. This increase justified 
the reduction which we informed you of a 
ear ago and which came into force on July 


The results of the first five months of 1955 
showed an increase in receipts of about 
£30 million francs compared with 1954. This 
s the reason why we thought it possible and 

' to extend the reduction in dues 
pted last year for a period of twelve 


The rise in receipts has almost been 
offset by that in expenditure which rose 
from 15,406,437,000 francs in 1953 to 
16.861.889,000 francs in 1954. 


te of our efforts to keep down the 
cost of working the Canal, we must not 


labour under the delusion that it is not going 
to be more costly as it becomes more active. 
The growth in traffic, if it brings in substan- 
ial profit, cannot but include some liabilities. 
It is obviously impossible to ensure the transit 
of an average of 42 vessels daily—which 
means on certain days a peak of 50 and 
sometimes 55 ships—and also to ensure 


within 16 hours the transit of ships of con- 
intly increasing tonnage without having 
ore pilots, paying more pilotage bonuses 


‘ pending more on repairs of equipment, 
frel: and 
i 


ie], and maintenance dredging. 

We y hope, nevertheless, if the growth 
f hc continues, that in 1955 the rise in 
exp will be smaller than the increase 
n receipt 

The essence of sound and remunerative 


Operation is to keep the Canal permanently 
a il state to give passage, in a reasonable 


ime, to the stream of shipping arriving at 
nds to pass from sea to sea. 

inis is the reason why we placed before 

your Int rational Advisory Commission of 

I rs the eighth programme of large- 

scale works. This scheme, on which the 


Commission reported favourably, is divided 
© two instalments, the work we have 


“4 * 


t ind being all part of the first. 
DIRECTORS’ REPORT 
lhe following are extracts from the Direc- 
TS Keport: 
_ in incial year under review today has 
‘ ked by a new and regular increase 
I me of traffic 
SB ' rapid rise in traffic inevitably 
— iditional expenses, whilst the fact 
,_PProaching the end of the Concession 
A s ¢ Company new burdens of various 
F¢ rT the 


“ ‘uture, everything points to further 
ae of traffic as a result of the increased 
“signments of oil from the Middle East. 


wore” Board has examined a programme of 
i toro Sock on a first instalment. 
~~ udes the creation of two by-passes, 
— oe Said and the other at the southern 
oe of the Great Bitter Lake. The average 
‘mum capacity of the Canal will then be 


&xpansio 


increased from 40 to 48 ships per day, with 
the possibility of coping with peaks of 60 
ships per day. The completion of this first 
instalment will take about three years and 
will entail an outlay of about £6 million 


The number of transits by vessels over 300 
tons gross rose to 13,215, showing an increase 
of 3.8 per cent over 1953. Net tonnage. with 
an increase of 10.3 per cent reached 
102,494,000 tons. 

Among the 46 countries whose ships. used 
the Canal in 1954, Britain retains first place 
with a record tonnage of 32,909,000 tons. 
which represents a share of 32.1 per cent of 
the total. 

Cargo traffic, totalling 96,881,000 tons 
weight, shows an increase of 7.2 per cent 
compared to 1953. 


Southbound traffic, with 22,370,000 
is very slightly lower. 


es 


ons, 


Northbound cargo traffic, with 74,511,000 
tons, shows an increase of 6,630,000 tons, or 
9.8 per cent compared with the previous year. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Total receipts in 1954, including receipts 
in respect of past financial periods, amounted 
to 32,455,700,791 francs, an increase of 
1,602,170,277 francs ever the previous year. 
Expenditure for the year amounted to 
15,122,860,163 francs. After deducting 
interest on and redemption of capital, and 
expenditure in respect of past financial 
periods, the surplus comes out. at 
15,593,811,114 francs. 


Transit receipts have improved by 5 per 
cent from last year. Social charges have 
advanced by 958,211,698 francs. 


Expenses in Egypt rose from last year by 
just over 3 per cent, this increase being 
mainly due to the growth of traffic. 

Charges in respect of interest on and 
redemption of capital show scarcely any 
change from one year to the other. 


To the surplus of 15,593,811,114 francs 
is to be added 16,058,846 francs brought 
forward from last year, so that the total sum, 
on the distribution of which you will have to 
decide, amounts to 15,609,869,960 francs. 

We propose that the following appropria- 
tions be made out of this sum to the following 
provision accounts: Depreciation and Re- 
newal of Plant, 1,000 million f 
amount being justified by the large orders 
already placed; 2,500 million francs to 
Reserve for New Works, having regard to the 
statement already made on the first instal- 
ment, now being carried out, of the eighth 
programme of improvement works ; Insurance 
and Contingency Funds, 600 million francs ; 
and 1,000 million francs to Extraordinary 
Reserve. 


i 
ran this 
rancs, WillS 


After these various allotments, a sum of 
Frs. 10,509,.869.960 will remain available 


The distribution pro- 
posed to you and which 
amounts to S Frs. 10,422,535,211 
would leave a balance of Frs. $7,334,749 
which we again invite you to carry forward. 
The proposed distribution would corre- 
spond to a gross dividend of Frs. 9,250, to 
which will be added, in the case of capital 
shares, the statutory interest for 1954, 
amounting to Frs. 1,429.28. 





The full report, in French, will be sent on 
application to the Company at 6 Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C.2. 
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THE CENTRAL MINING 
& INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of The 


Central Mining & Investment Corporation, 
Limited was held on June 20th in London. 


The Right Honourable Lord Baillieu, 
KBE, CMG (the Chairman), presided and 
in the course of his speech, said: 

On May 9th the Corporation celebrated 
the Golden Jubilee of its founding in 1905 
by the partners of Wernher, Beit & Co., a 
firm which played a very conspicuous part 
in the early development of both Kimberley 
and Johannesburg. Our hope is that as a 
result of our stewardship our successors, in 
50 years’ time will be able to record further 
progress and expansion 

The Accounts now under review indicate 
that in 1954 the Corporation had a good year 
though the bloom has been removed to some 
extent by the incidence of taxation. 

It is, of course, our custom to maintain 
a surplus of current assets over current 
liabilities and provisions, and to ensure the 
liquidity of the deposit and current accounts 
of our associated companies. This surplus 
at December 31st last was over £3.1 million 
or nearly £1 million more than at the end of 
1953. Accordingly, we are in a position of 
considerable strength. The Board has 
allocated £550,000 to Reserve thus contri- 
buting to the expansion of the Group’s net 
assets from £10.9 million to £12.1 million. 


The year 1954 saw a steady expansion in 
the scaie of operations of the Gold Mining 
Industry and the results reflect a satisfactory 
achievement. 


MINING DEVELOPMENT 


On the mining side, 1954 marked a great 
advance in the production of uranium. — At 
the end of that year 13 companies were pro- 
ducing and profits from uranium rose from 
under {2 million in 1953 .to over £8 million 
in 1954. The Orange Free State goldfield 
continued to open up impressively, although 
development results show that within the 
field there is a wide variation in the fortunes 
of the individual mines 

Central Rand and Eastern Transvaal Gold 
Mines: Many of these famous old mines 
began production between the closing years 
of the last century and the beginning of the 
first World War. Hence, you will, I feel, 
agree that it is not surprising if, after a half- 
century of profitable operation, several of 
them are in or near the closing stages of their 
careers. 

I would refer, however, to the young and 
vigorous Orange Free State Harmony mine, 
where production of gold began last Sep- 
tember—four years from the start of shaft 
sinking—and where the _ production. of 
uranium is now under way. Progress to date 
is encouraging and is welcome in that -this 
new mine offsets, in some degree, the inevit- 
able contraction in numbers of our Group 
mines. 

The two collieries in the Group again 
earned reasonable profits having regard to 
the continued adverse effects on operations 
of the imadequate South African railway 
facilities. The principal industrial companies 
of the Group all experienced satisfactory 
trading conditions in 1954 

We continue to maintain our interest in 
the oil industry through our investment in 
Trinidad Leaseholds, Limited. 


The report was adopted and a total divi- 
dend of 2s. 9d. per share was approved. 
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AMALGAMATED 
LIMESTONE 
CORPORATION 


PROGRESS OF HOME INVESTMENTS 


MR D. W.. CLEAVER ON THE YEAR’S 
DEVELOPMENTS 


. 


The fourth annual general meeting of 
Amalgamated Limestone Corporation 
Limited was held on June 2list, Mr D. W. 
Cleaver, DSO (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement : 


The Directors’ Report and Accounts for 
the year ending October 31, 1954, having 
been in your hands for the statutory period, 
it is presumed that they can be taken as read. 


When, in June, 1950, shareholders of our 
Parent Company were invited to participate 
in this, its Subsidiary Company. it was 
emphasised that we should have a long row 
to hoe, and last year I referred to the proba- 
bility of the incubation period being some- 
what extended. As far as our Kenya interest 
is concerned, this still holds true, but in view 
of our profitable investment in Ulster and the 
progressively increasing profit now to be 
expected from our wholly owned limestone 
and cement undertakings in this country, we 
feel that a distribution based on the earnings 
of these home investments should not be 
long delayed. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The extension of our small cement works 
at Plymouth cannot be completed much be- 
fore this time next year. Meantime, due to 
Capital Expenditure having not yet become 
fully productive, an unduly high proportion 
of trading profit has been absorbed by De- 
preciation—{£32,600 out of £50,600 in the 
year under review and £92,500 out of 
£166,000 since inception. Taxation has 
accounted for £30,000, leaving net undistri- 
buted profit carried forward of £43,765, of 
which £14,972 net, after tax, was contributed 
in the year under review. 


In Ulster Limestone Corporation Limited, 
our investment comprises £37,000 6} per 
cent Redeemable Stock out of £94,250 issued, 
and 47,500 Is. Shares (£2,375) out of 100,000 
issued. This Company has continued to 
prosper exceedingly, and we anticipate in the 
immediate future the redemption out of profit 
of 30 per cent—f11,100—of our stockhold- 
ing. Given continuity of trading and profit 
earning on the present scale, we may, I think, 
confidently expect the whole balance of our 
stockholding to be similarly redeemed within 
two or three years. 


KENYA INTEREST 


The cement works at Mombasa, Kenya 
Colony, which this time last year I was able 
to tell you had then recently commenced 
production, has a similar financial structure, 
viz., £100,000 Share Capital in 2 million Is. 
Shares and £560,000 6 per cent Redeemable 
Stock entitled to repayment before any cash 
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distribution on the Share Capita! 


recently issued its balance sheet and Rd. 
made up to October 31, 1954, which diets 
Capital Expenditure of £700,000. Devel.” 
ment Expenditure prior to prody tion 2 
£79,500, and a small balance to th. credit of 
the Profit and Loss Account. ‘1 + alan 
Financial Year now half spent, tenet 
showing trading profit at a rate h should 
suffice not only to cover interest oy the Re 
deemable Stock accrued to the end of 
October, 1955, but also to mee: fark - 
Capital Expenditure of about £150,000 now 
being incurred partly on housing for the staf 
and partly on bringing the third kiln into 
operation in September this Then 
having attained a capacity of a: t 100.000 
tons per annum, compared with roduction 
of about 60,000 tons in this current Finap. 
cial Year, we can reasonably look forward ts 
that Company being in a position to redeem 
its £560,000 Stock out of profit within 4 
couple of years. Alternatively, its Board may 


decide to duplicate the plant, in which even 
such Stock redemption would be postponed 
by a further couple of years, but the valye 
of the enterprise to shareholders would be 
correspondingly enhanced. 


Our interest in this concern, direct and in- 
direct, is 45 per cent of its Share Capital, 
which, in the now not too distant future, 
we are confident will prove to be a very 
satisfactory investment. 

In conclusion, I am sure you will join 
with me and the Board in thanking the staff 
for their . wholehearted 3 keenness and 
enthusiasm. The report was adopted. 





AMALGAMATED 
ROADSTONE 
CORPORATION 


BOARD’S CONFIDENCE JUSTIFIED 


STRONG POSITION OF SHIPPING 
SUBSIDIARY 


COLONEL W. H. GATTY SAUNT’S 
REVIEW 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Amalgamated Roadstone Limited was held on 
June 2Ist, Colonel W. H. Gatty Saunt 
(chairman and joint managing director) 
presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement : 
The Directors’ Report and Accounts for the 
year ended October 31, 1954, having been 
in your hands for the statutory period, it is 
presumed that you will take them as read. 


The first point to which I should draw 
your attention is that, in pursuance of the 
advice of our Auditors, the accounts of our 
Subsidiary, The Williamstown Shipping 
Company Limited have this time been con- 
solidated in the Group Accounts. Not only 
do we now own the whole of that Company’s 
Preference Shares, carrying a cumulative 
Preference Dividend of £20,000 per annum, 
but we have also increased our share in the 
equity. 


FLEET CHANGES 


During the year under review, one old ship 
was sold and another ran ashore in a gale 
and became a total loss, fortunately without 
loss of life or accident to any member of the 
crew. . The ship lost was, of course, fully 
covered by insurance. A new ship is due 
for delivery in June, and three more now 
under construction ate due for delivery 
next summer, and they will all of them have 
been paid for out of ploughed-back trading 
profits. 


The fleet, valued at the date of the Balance 
Sheet at just over a million, should by then 
be worth about a million and a half and 
comprise exclusively ships of postwar con- 
struction. With capital, revenue and future 
taxation reserves aggregating £650,000 
and ships worth £300,000 more than Balance 
Sheet figures, this Subsidiary is in a strong 
position and is of great value, directly and 
indirectly, to our Company. 


I should next like to draw your attention 
to the cash position disclosed in the Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet—a Bank overdraft of 
£255,538 offset by cash balances of £239.081. 
Other Liquid Assets amounting to {1,696,666 
and current liabilities to £1,320,560 show an 
aggregate net liquid surplus of £359,649. 


INCREASED DIVIDENDS AND CARRY 
FORWARD 


My last year’s optimistic remark that 
“Your Directors felt justified in expressing 
their confidence that this year’s results would 
be excellent,” is, we think, fully borne out 
by the fact that we have been able not only 
to increase dividends by £60,000 gross—124 
per cent on the increased Ordinary Capital of 
£1,200,000, compared with 10 per cent on 
£900,000—but. also to increase the amount 
carried forward by £80,000 net—almost 
equal to the net amount of Ordinary divi- 
dends. The additional tax-free distribution 
of 15 per cent net—the same rate as last year 
but on the increased capital—is equivalent to 
24 per cent gross 


Taxation is still a heavy burden. In addi- 
tion to the liability of £329,423 for Current 
Taxation, Reserves for Future Taxation 
amount to £587,873—together more than 
£917,000. Capital and Revenue Reserves 
aggregate £830,000. 

We are still incurring considerable Capital 
Expenditure, especially in the Shipping Com- 
pany and in our Limestone Subsidiary. The 
former I have already described above.; the 
latter is referred to by my colleague, Colone! 
Cleaver, Chairman of Amalgamated Lime- 
stose Corporation Limited, in his statement. 


Incidentally, when reading what he has to 





say, you should bear in mind that this, the 
Parent Company, owns 51 per cent of the 
Share Capital. 


POTENTIAL DEMAND FROM ROAD 
PROGRAMME 


One perennial grievance of spokesmen of 
our industry has to some extent been allevi- 
ated by the Government at long |as! recognis- 
ing the necessity of greater expenditure on 
roads. While this may encourage us in the 
long run to look forward to ising de- 
mand for our products, it is premature & 
expect any benefit therefrom in the current 
Financial Year. 


Another grievance which is almost 
perennial with Companies engaged in out 
industry is the weather. This winter has, in 
fact, been more than usually se\ with th 
result that our figures for the first hail of the 
current Financial Year are not quite so good 
as last year, but, given reasonable conditions 
for production and delivery curing the 
summer, we hope by the end of October @ 
have achieved results at least equal to tho 
of last year. 


However, weather *s not, infortunatery, 
the only contingency. At moment 0 
writing, both dock and railway strikes ® 
in progress. Although, fortunately, we 
only to a minimum extent on ra:iborne oe 
port and on dock labour in the delivery ® 
our products, it is obviously difficult to Fo 
see in what way and to what « t we might 
be adversely affected by the neral chaos 
which may ensue. 


Having been engaged in 1! . = 
since the General Strike of 1920, | persolt 
cannot recollect any strike or <crious labou 
trouble at any of our Company s quarts’ 
indeed, throughout the quarr) ncus his 
feel, therefore, that we should now 
opportunity to express our grartucs 
to all members of our staff, bur aso O°" 
workman in the service of the | 
in these troublous times, co" 
with the knowledge of their u: 
and loyalty. 
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ALLEN WEST & 
COMPANY 


HEALTHY ORDER BOOK 


rty-sixth annual general meeting of 
est & Company, Limited, was held 
2ist at Brighton, Mr M. W. H. 

MC, FCA (the chairman), pre- 


owing is an extract from his cifcu- 
ss: The Trading Profit for the 
January 31, 1955, is greater than 
onding figure for 1954 by £14,500, 
h our associated French Company 
dividend, Dividends on Invest- 
ower by £3,000. 


APPROPRIATIONS 





t year and we recommend that 
propriated as follows: 
sfer to General Reserves £285,000. 
dividend of 15 per cent on the 
the Company as increased by the 
yn of a part of the reserves 
you in February last, costing 
et. (3) To complete the Capital 
tion of the South African Com- 
I explained in my address last 
will cost £80,000. 
1ese recommended appropriations 
emain profits to be carried forward of 
against £218,000 last year. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


ig to the Consolidated Balance 
u will see that during the year we 
ered to us £100,000 worth of new 
\s I have said on other occasions, our 
eves in having the finest plant pro- 
id we never hesitate to dispose of 
uch has still many years of useful 
hich can be economically replaced 
‘ficient tool. 





Balance Sheet now before you and 
January 31, 1955, had been dated 
y 7, 1955 (the date when the 
tion of reserves took place), then the 
ructure would have appeared as 
: . 

ind ‘Reserves: £ 
ISSUED ou cudaak ace 1,755,000 
Reserves arising on 
i¢ acquisition of Shares in 


Subsidiary Companies 103,670 
‘ral Reserve 1,107,079 
Reserve for Contingencies ... 6,000 
ppropriated Surplus 133,932 


Total Capital Employed ... £3,105,681 


vhat I have said you will have appre- 
that the year under review has been a 
good one and coupled with the drop in 
cility has produced a Net Profit only 


4.9,000 less than our record year ended 
january 31, 19§3. 


EXPANDING OVERSEAS REPRESENTATION 
_ Our order book remains healthy and our 
Procucts are well received throughout the 

rid and we continually expand our repre- 
sentation tO Cover those portions of the world 
which are becoming gradually more com- 


lised, 


“ on V. Breeze, our Managing Director, has 
Afra teturned from a visit to South 
ee hich had for its object an appraise- 
on or our new factory there and of the 
ee as a whole. Your Board were 
en, ‘o hear from Mr Breeze on his 
eviaee he was more than satisfied with 
cia en he saw. It was obvious that the 
ver, eof Allenwest S.A. (Pty.), Limited, is 
“ery high. The report was adopted. 


WALTHAMSTOW 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Walthamstow 
Building Society was held on June 16th at 
Walthamstow, London. 


Mr Reginald W. Beken, FRICS (Chair- 
man), presided, and in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts said: 


We have as a metropolitan Essex society 
made excellent progress. For upwards of 
three-quarters of a century we have provided 
good service for both investors and bor- 
rowers. Last year’s progress was particularly 
outstanding 


he total amount standing to the credit 
sstors accounts rose by 1£566,586 to 


if} 
Cf? $27 0n< . 
£,2,932,905, a new record. 


It is our endeavour to propagate the ideal 
of thrift everywhere. In 1953 we increased 
the rate of interest paid to shareholders from 
24 per cent to 2} per cent and the wisdom of 


ne thece r > x | 
paying these rates now becomes manifest 


In making advances, the board _ 
cautious policy. After allowing for rede 
tions, the total mortgage balance established 
another new record of £2,344,287 spread over 
nearly 3,000 accounts. 


ursues a 






The Board considers that the amount of 
our financial liquidity totalling £278,063 is in 
every degree adequate for our needs. These 
resources showing a financial liquidity ratio 
of 10.59 of our increased assets engender the 
fullest confidence in the society’s financial 
position. 

The satisfactory results which I have given 
you reflect the quiet efficiency of the 
management and augur well for the society’s 
further progress, 

Mr Herbert A. Chappell, JP (President), 
seconded the resolution, and the report and 
accounts were unanimously adopted. 








BARTON & SONS 


The Ordinary General Meeting of Barton 
& Sons Limited was held on June 22nd in 
London, Mr A. H. Redfern (the chairman) 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: 





At the last Annual Meeting I had to report 
that trading conditions for the first few 
months of 1954 had not shown much im- 
provement on 1953. I am glad to report, 
however, that an improvement occurred 
during the last six months of the year, sales 
increased, and this brought into production 
new Plant which had been installed in 1952. 
The profit on trading is £737,605, compared 
with £605,824 for the previous year, and after 
providing for all normal charges, including 
Depreciation, there remains a Profit of 
£594,279, from which taxation of £303,792 is 
deducted, leaving a Net Profit for the year 
of £290,487, compared with £214,947 for 
1953. 

Consolidated Balance Sheet: Reserves have 
increased from 1,067,550 in 19535 to 
£1,274,196—an increase of £206,646, and 
the excess of Current Assets over Current 
Liabilities has increased by £207,695. 

The Trading results of our Overseas Sub- 
sidiaries are very satisfactory. 


In addition to the final dividend of 10 per 
cent and a Bonus of 2} per cent on the 
Ordinary Stock, you will be asked to pass a 
Resolution approving a Bonus Issue of one 
fully paid Ss. Ordinary share for every 30s. 
of Ordinary stock held. 


Prospects for 1955 are good. 


The report was adopted ; the total divi- 
dend for the year of 174 per cent was 
approved and the Board’s capitalisation and 
scrip issue proposals were sanctioned. 


. 
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JOHN BRIGHT AND 
BROTHERS, LIMITED 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


_The thirty-second 7 wual general meeting 
of this company wa .eld on June 22nd in 
London. 


Dr E. P. Andreae (the Chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: Turning to the 
Accounts, you will see that the Gross Trad- 
ing Profit at £1,033,010 compares with 
£1,012,418 for the previous year, an increase 
of £20,592. On the other hand, the net Profit 
is lower by £70,178. This, as mentioned in 
the Directors’ Report, arises chiefly from 
laxation adjustment, the figures last year 
aving had the advantage of {100,000 from a 
laxation Reserve no longer required. 

You will agree that the Accounts in general 
disclose a very strong and a very liquid posi- 
tion with Reserves now totalling well over £2 
million and with Cash and Tax certificates 
umounting to rather more than another {1 
million 


The Directors are recommending a final 
dividend of 15 per cent which, with the 
interim dividend already paid, makes a total 
of 25 per cent. This is the same total per- 
centage as for the previous year, but, being 
declared on the larger capital, means an addi- 
tional net distribution of £31,250 

Outstanding Capital Commitments are 
shown at £75, 664 as against £132,528 for the 
previous year. Since the date of the present 
Accounts, fresh Capital Commitments have 
been entered into to the extent of some 
£275,000. 


NEW FACTORY 


You will be aware that over the last 12 
months several motor car manufacturing 
companies have announced plans for substan- 
tially increasing their present factory capacity. 
It will be some time before cars and lorries 
flow from these new production lines, but 
ultimately it will mean a greater demand for 
tyre cord- fabric. We are building a new tyre 
fabric factory, merging it with an existing one, 
and equipping it with the very latest types of 
handling and productive machinery. When 
this project is completed in 12/18 months’ 
time, we shall have a greatly increased ¢apa- 
city and will be able to meet any extra 
demand made upon us. 

It is now universally known that rayon of 
recent years has almost entirely ousted cotton 
as the raw material for Cord Fabric. Rayon 
lends itself admirably to the manufacture of 
the highest grades of Cord Fabric and exist- 
ing Cotton machinery can, relatively easily, 
be adapted to its use, but probably the advan- 
tage in price as compared with Cotton has 
been primarily responsible for its rapid intro- 
duction on such a large scale. 

More recently Nylon and Terylene and 
other so-called “ man-made ” fibres of a more 
or less similar character have become widely 
known to the public, particularly in the 
fashion trades. These fibres which are 
chemically entirely different from Rayon ar 
now rapidly proving themselves of grea 
actual and potential value for industrial pur- 
poses over a very wide field. Our Research 
and Development Staff and our Laboratories 
are making a very close study of these Fibres. 


o 


You will no doubt expect me to say a few 
words about the future outlook for your 
Company. It must, I think, be obvious to 
you after hearing my summary of our plans 
for expansion, that your Directors, taking 
the long view, are very confident of a pros- 
perous future. To take the shorter view, that 
is to say, the outlook for the current year, 
I feel that we may look forward with quiet 
confidence to another year of satisfactory 
trading. The report was adopted 
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COMPAGNIE FINANCIERE 
BELGE DES PETROLES 
~ PETROFINA ”’ BRUSSELS, 
BELGIUM 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


The Annual General Meeting of PETRO- 
FINA was held in Brussels on May 13th, and 
the following are details of the report pre- 
senied by the Board of Directors: 


GENERAL SURVEY 


For the oil industry the most outstanding 
event of the past year was the settlement of 
the Anglo-Persian problem. The development 
of nuclear energy foreshadowed important 
changes in methods of research, production 
and the processing of petrol. 

In spite of signs of a downward trend 
during 1954, particularly in the United States 
economy, the consumption of petrol and 
related products showed an increase compared 
with the previous year: 


2 per cent in the United States ; 
12 per cent in Western Europe ; 
11 per cent in Belgium. 


Prospects for a further rise in consumption 
during 1955 are encouraging. 


World production was 4 per cent up on 
1953 and totalled 682 million tons. 

In the United States large-scale prospect- 
ing continued. Middle Eastern production 
showed a further rise of 11 per cent and 
reached 136 million tons. In Venezuela out- 
put also increased by 6 per cent. Canadian 
wells produced 13 million tons, a rise of 17 
per cent. Further progress was also made in 
Europe and in the East. 


Refining capacity expanded equally 
throughout the world, and tanker tonnage 
totalled 39.5 million tons at the end of 1954. 


THE YEAR’S DEVELOPMENTS 


The Company continued its progress both 
in Belgium and elsewhere. In Belgium con- 
sumption increased by about 11.4 per cent. 
The French subsidiaries, PURFINA FRAN- 
CAISE and associated companies, did well, 
and an advance could also be registered in 
Britain (FINA PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
LIMITED). Other countries with PETRO- 
FINA subsidiaries are the Netherlands, 
Greece, Switzerland, Italy, various parts of 
Africa, Egypt, Mexico and Canada. The ex- 
pansion of the Company’s activities last year 
involved considerable funds. The capital was 
accordingly increased by Bfrs. 100 million 
towards the end of the year, by capitalising 
reserves. Loans were also floated in Switzer- 
land and the Netherlands for Sfrs. 40 million 
and Hfis. 20 million respectively. 


RESULTS 


The year 1954, thirty-fourth of the Com- 
pany, showed satisfactory results. 

The amount available for distribution at 
the end of the year totalled  Bfrs. 
400,451,758.84, including the balance brought 
forward from 1953 

It is proposed: 

to transfer Bfrs. 100 million to éhe reserves ; 

to distribute Bfrs. 207.9 million by way of 

a net dividend of Bfrs. 110 for each of the 


1,890,000 shares constituting the Com- 
pany’s capital ; 


to carry forward a balance of Bfrs. 
68,926,758.54. 


The report and the accounts were adopted. 


RUBBER PLANTAT:ONS 
INVESTMENT TRUST 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting 
was held on June 22nd in London. 

Sir Eric Macfadyen, the Chairman, pre- 
sided and the following is an extract from 
his address: ~The year’s revenue’ was 
£191,060 before taxation, giving an earnings 
yield of 11.05 per cent. The balance left 
after tax is £105,834, With £98,673 brought 
forward, the total of undistributed profits 
becomes £204,507. We are recommending 
a 10 per cent dividend, against 7 per cent a 
year ago, which will take £99,392 and leave a 
carry forward of £105,115. 

At the close of the year, the net book cost 
of investments stood at £1,712,499, and their 
net valuation was £82,384 below that figure. 
Current assets exceed current liabilities, in- 
cluding the proposed dividend, by £318,369. 
Liquid funds, which under present circum- 
stances are employed profitably in short- 
dated securities, are double what they were 
a year ago The break-up value of the stock 
has improved from 2s. 03d. to 2s. 3d. per 2s, 
unit. Present indications are that the Trust’s 
income should again be higher. 


Many transactions individually small were 
carried out in our Plantation holdings, sales 
predominating in the case of Tea. ‘Taking 
advantage of favourable market conditions, 
we have continued to reduce our stake in 
Companies in which we considered it had 
been on the high side. Investments in Com- 
panies operating in Indonesia stll represent 
15 per cent (in value) of the portfolio but 
are in Companies which hold outside 
Indonesia, more cash per share than. the 
equivalent of the cost of the shares in our 
books. They give us a free option on 
Indonesian recovery, while paying for their 
keep. The report was adopted. 


SIAMESE TIN SYNDICATE 
IMPROVED OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of the Siamese 
Tin Syndicate Limited was held on June 
23rd in London, Mr Robert S. G. Scott, 
hairman, presiding 


rc 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated Review for 1954: 

‘The production for the year was 1,998 tons 
of tin concentrates compared with 2,642 tons 
produced by the group in 1953. This drop 
in output is accounted for partly by reason 
of the Bangrin No. 1 dredge having been 
under repair for some four months, and 
partly by reduced recoveries by other dredges 
of the group. Besides the fall in output we 
have suffered a reduction in the average price 
obtained for our concentrates. Against these 
adverse factors there has been some reduction 
in our costs. This is attributable to some 
extent to a decrease in mining costs but is 
mainly the result of a most welcome reduc- 
tion of Thai export duty which has been 
operative throughout the whole of 1954, 

Under the circumstances, our profits have 
suffered. The conso‘idated net profit before 
tax is £265,731. This represents a consider- 
able drop. The taxation provision has, how- 
ever, been considerably reduced so that the 
net amount available is £137,837 as against 
last year’s figure of £134,822. Our total 
reserves at the year end stood at approxi- 
mately 126,800,000 cubic yards estimated to 
contain some 29,700 tons of tin ore. 


Given a continuation of present conditions 
and tin price, I have every hope that 1955 
will show an improvement over 1954. Our 
production to April 30th showing an increase 


of about 10 per cent is a welcome pointer in 
this direction. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GEORGE SWIET & 
SONS (HOLDINGS), 
LIMITED 
(Machinery Manufacturers) 
INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 
MR W. P. EASTWOOD'S REVIEW 


The thirteenth annual general meerip 
George Switt & Sons Limited w, ald 
June 21st at Halifax. Mr W. Pp. | 


4 i-AS WOOd 


(Chairman) presided. The follow 
circulated statement: 

The group turnover for this 
again, giving a bigger trading t 
£155,700 against approximately / 130.900 

The provision for Income Tax ; 
approximately £11,000, but this year ; 
equivalent saving is made through not hayir 
to suffer Excess Profit Levy, with 4 result 
that the final group net profit. 


. 11LeT i 
charges and provision for taxation, stands q 
nearly £69,000 against £39,000 last year. 


Another point of interest is that we have 
changed over from an overdraft at the Bank 
of approximately £17,000 to a credit at Bank 
and in Hand of £49,000. 


In view of the foregoing position it may be 
asked why the Directors do not recommend 
a larger Dividend distribution than the pro- 
posed 22} per cent. The answer is that in 
view of unforeseeable difficulties in the future 
and a somewhat larger capital expenditure 
programme to be incurred on new plant, i 
is deemed advisable to place something to 
reserve, and you will note an amount of 
£40,000 has been transferred to this account 

Secondly, it was considered desirable to 
finally wipe out of the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet the item “ Excess Cost of Shares in 
subsidiary Companies over their nomina 
value, etc.” This has been done by taking 
a further £12,658 from the balance on Profit 
and Loss Account. 

The. expenditure on new buildings and 
plant, incurred over the last few years, 
beginning to bear fruit and our new South- 
edge Works is now operational. We have 
transferred from our Claremont Works to 


Southedge the whole of our Gear Cutting 
Section, and also installed a very large new 
Planing Machine which will enable us to 
tackle bigger machines than we could 
hitherto. A few machines have also been 
built in these premises, which 1 help to 


relieve congestion in our other Works 


Our arrangements with our Associate Firms 
outside the group have worked very har- 
moniously during the past year and we have 
been able to offer them a full programme 
for the next twelve months plus 


So far as our order book is concerned, this 
shows no signs of diminution although condi- 
tions, particularly with regard to export, ar 
getting increasingly difficult due to the flerce 
competition from abroad which 1s hard 10 
meet due to the ever increasing costs of pro 
duction here through wages awards ind these 
concomitant increase in cost of matefiah, 
fuel, transport, etc. 


However, as mentioned, we stil! have a very 
healthy order book and providing no majo 
material shortages arise as a resull of the 


recent strikes and other troubles, a 
hope to maintain our position and look for 


ward to another satisfactory yea! 
-ibute the 
Once again I must pay tribute (0 ™ 


Management, Staff and Works for = 
efforts during the year, and hope we ™ 
be able to continue to find full employmeat 
despite the obvious difficulties that are g9'% 
to arise as a result of the recent strikes. 


4 
The report and accounts were adortce 
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UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF CANTON 


\SSETS EXCEED £18 MILLION 


Annual Meeting of the Union Insur- 
ciety of Canton, Limited, was held on 


th in Hongkong, the Honourable C. 
B} MC, the chairman, presiding. 





for- 
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£461,556 to £3,090,024. 


following are extracts from the report 

ounts and his circulated statement 

ine-—The net premiums for the year 
to £3,412,179. After releasing 


to profit and loss account the 
fund stands at £5,274,495. 

[he net premiums for the year 
ed to £3,629,233 ; £320,839 has been 
ed to profit and loss account. The 

tands at £2,007,079. 

de and General. — The net 
ms for the year amounted to 


124: £82,075 has been transferred to 

nd loss account. The accident and 
fund stands at £1,436,025. 

and Loss Account.—lInterest and 

amounted to {£464,655 and trans- 

om underwriting accounts to £537,914. 

I outgoings not brought into 


elsewhere, making provision for 
and allowing for the minority 
of the outside shareholders of a 


company, the profit for the year 
ining to the society is £720,860. 


idated Balance Sheet.—Total assets 
to £18,198,132. 
CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


premium received in the marine 
ent shows a fall of £79,922 from 


101 to £3,412,179. This does not 
te a reduction in marine liabilities 
ned; in fact, the reverse is the case 


marine account continues to expand. 
ver aggregate premium results from 
ed to meet competition on a world- 
coupled with an appreciable 
ion in war risk rates for most voyages 
the last quarter of the year. 


basis, 


substantial marine fund, representing 

than 154 per cent of the 1954 premium, 

dered fully adequate to meet all out- 
losses. 


‘ 


fire department continues to produce 
larly good results, in spite of 1954 
: been beset by a series of catastrophes 
ireas in which we operate. 


e again to record substantial progress 
Accident and General business where 
emium income has increased by 
The underwriting 
or insurance continues to present difh- 
n certain fields and these are reflected 
ther claims ratio to premium than that 
i¢ previous year. Acquisition costs 
© somewhat higher in 1954. 
Canadian subsidiary the Beaver In- 
Co. has made satisfactory progress 
total premium increase of 20.85 per 


the continued increase in our invest- 


= arnings, less such taxation as is 
: ‘°c at source, your directors are able to 
nend an increase of two shillings and 
*spence in the final dividend, making a total 
: rm nt of £2 2s, 6d. It is also proposed to 
es fe share capital by the issue of one 
i “Bo every nine shares now held, and 
a Genre eae notice of an Extra- 
diately after the Codinare Ye ot siege to 
Pass the neces Suieee t “ae "9g 
ee 1 resolutions for this pur- 
aa a - anticipated that the annual divi- 
re ge maintained for the current year 


increased capital. 


accounts were adopted. nope ee 


TIMOTHY WHITES & 
TAYLORS LIMITED 


PROFIT IMPROVEMENT 
MAINTAINED 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Timothy Whites & Taylors Limited was 
held on June 23rd in London, Mr George 
Ingham Rushton, MPS (Chairman and 
Managing Director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the Chairman: 


The trading profit and sundry income of 
the group for the year ended January 1, 1955, 
was £1,413,681, compared with a figure of 
£1,373,.558 for the 53 weeks ended January 
2, 1954. Equated to 52 weeks, the appro- 
priate figure for comparison with the year 
ended January 1, 1955, is £1,347,642, fron 
which it will be seen that the improvement 
in the profits has been maintained. 

The Directors are recommending a final 
Dividend on the Ordinary Share Capital of 
21 per cent, less tax, making 30 per 
less tax, for the year. 


The policy of expanding the business 


the Group continued to a large extent during 
the year under review. Twenty-four addi- 
tional branches have been established and a 
large number of branches have been enlarged 
and refitted. 


f 


OL 


Coupled with the extensions of the Group’s 
activities, the policy of the Board is to close 
branches which have . become 
and during the year thirteen of such branches 
have been closed. 


THRELFALL’S BREWERY 


STEADY PROGRESS 

The annua! general meeting of Threlfall’s 
Brewery Company, Limited, was held on 
June 16th in London. 

Mr F. Cornwall (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said: 
Once again it is a great pleasure to me to 
inform you of our company’s steady pro- 
gress. I am able to report another good 
trading period, as notwithstanding the 
present high prices, which include such a 
heavy Duty, we found a sustained demand 
for our beers. 

Your board recommend a dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock, which represents an in- 
crease on last year. I have no doubt you will 
derive satisfaction from the reasonable in- 
crease in the profit from trading especially 
when I remind you of the ever increasing 
prices for the scores of commodities we must 
purchase to run the business, and also our 
overhead costs for wages, coal, electricity, 
rates, and other items which still continue 
to rise. We have to meet these extra charges 
which so far have been absorbed by the 
larger turnover, not being in the position 
generally adopted of passing on increased 
costs to the consumer. 

The profit from trading is £844,179, an 
increase of £27,277. The charge for taxa- 
tion at £424,243 is reduced by £6,544. The 
net profit is £301,311 and after adjustments 
the profit is £366,991 out of which interim 
dividends have been paid amounting to 
£86,699. 

The report was adopted and a dividend 
at the rate of 22 per cent per annum on the 
Ordinary Stock for the half-year ended 
March 31, 1955, making 18 per cent for the 
year, was approved. 

The sales and dispensing figures for the 
current year up to the present exceed those 
of the corresponding period last year, and I 
look forward again to satisfactory results this 
year, The report was adopted. 
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BAH LIAS RUBBER 
ESTATES 


INDONESIAN ELECTION EXPECTED 
THIS YEAR 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
was held on June 17th in London. 


Sir Eric Miller, the Chairman, who pre- 
sided, said in the course of his address: 


Before providing for the Indonesian 
Government’s 663 per cent Levy on remit- 
tances or for taxation, the parent company’s 
profits is £122,977, including the Kulai divi- 
dend of £27,930 gross and other investment 
income. The directors recommend the pay- 
ment for the fourth successive year of a 
dividend of 10 per cent less income tax. 

The exceptionally strong financial position 
of the group has again led one or two im- 
portant stockholders to write to the Board 
urging a capital repayment and it therefore 
seems opportune for me to recall briefly what 
I have said on previous occasions. 


This Company was formed in 1911 for the 
purpose of growing rubber and other crops 
in Sumatra, and this it has done with success, 
broadening its basis during its third decade 
by the Kulai investment in Malaya and later 
absorbing the Wampoe and Bila companies, 
which also were shareholders in Kulai. The 
dividend record is not unsatisfactory and re- 
serves have been ,rudently accumulated, 
primarily to pay for the gradual replanting of 
obsolescent older with high-yielding 
strains. During the war many of our build- 
igs were destroyed and we lost about one- 
fth of our pre-war planted acreage by felling, 
flooding and other causes; thanks to the 
praiseworthy efforts of our staff much of the 
damage has been made good, but, for reasons 
which I have made clear, the lost trees have 
not been replaced and the back-log of re- 
planting has steadily mounted 


ia 
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DIRECTORS’ FAITH IN NATURAL RUBBER 


Your directors have faith in the future of 
natural rubber. he East Coast of Sumatra 
is, agronomically, capable of growing rubber 
as well as any of the territories in South East 
Asia, where rubber is so largely grown. 
People who go in for rubber-growing have to 
be tenacious by nature. Tenacity is required 
in double measure when one’s interests are 
largely situated in a country which is under- 
going such fundamental changes as is Indo- 
nesia, arising out of its recent attainment of 
independence, with all the resultant difficul- 
ties and upheavals. The young Republic 
numbers among its leaders some who realise 
that narrow and exclusive nationalism will 
not enable their country to progress and to 
achieve freedom from want. A pointer to 
the future should be provided by Indonesia’s 
first general election, which according to the 
latest official pronouncement is to be held 
before the end of this year. 


It is of paramount importance to the free 
world that South East Asia should not pass 
under Communist domination. With that in 
view it is the bounden duty of people like 
ourselves, who for half a century have done 
much to develop the plantation economy of 
that area and who, with fair treatment could 
speedily add to its ptoductive capacity, not 
to throw up the sponge at this critical junc- 
ture. If the new Indonesian Government 
which follows the General Election does not 
show clear evidence of a determination to 
give reasonable encouragement to non- 
Indonesian entrepreneurs of goodwill, then 
the Board will simply have to take steps to 
return to stockholders the money which has 
been saved up over the years for the moderni- 
sation of the Company’s estates in Sumatra. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE ASSOCIATED 
PORTLAND CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 
LIMITED 


INCREASED DIVIDEND BENEFITS 
PROFIT-SHARING STAFF AND 
WORKPEOPLE 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 


Limited was held on June 23rd in London. 


The following is an extract from the 
irculated statement of the Chairman, Si 
seorge Earle, CBE: 

Our total capital expenditure for the year 
was £3,513,712: during the past nine years 
our Group has expended on capital account 
no less than £28,215,632, and this has been 
financed without our issuing fresh Capital. 
Net Current Assets are more by £3,372,789 
than a year ago and include considerable 
liquid resources-—-investments in Govern- 
ment, Municipal and other Securities, Tax 
Reserve Certificates and Treasury Bills 
together amounting in total to £9,720,690. 
Moneys unexpended at December 31, 1954, 
en approved capital schemes amounted to 
£7,347,142, which included the new works 
at Cauldon. 


The Associated Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers Limited holds over 80 per cent of 
the equity of The British Portland Cement 
Manufacturers Limited, and 100 per cent of 
the Alpha Cement Limited equity, so a 
clearer picture of our past year’s working in 
the United Kingdom is produced by com- 
bining the results of these three Companies 
than is shown in the Consolidated Accounts, 
which include our overseas interests. 


The trading surplus’ increased by 
£1,894,000 to £11,053,000, being helped by 
the fact that in 1953 we had to import 
cement to sell at the home trade price, 
involving us in a loss of over £800,000. We 
set aside £3,578,000, which is £690,000 more 
than last year, for depreciation and replace- 
ment of plant and machinery, leaving 
£7,475,000. Provision for Taxation, which 
in 1953 included an amount for the Excess 
Profits Levy of £172,000, increased by 
£636,000 to £3,984,000. After deducting 
Directors’ and Trustees’ emoluments, Deben- 
ture Service, amounts due to Staff Pension 
Fund, a Subvention payment to a Subsidiary 
Company and transfers to General, Invest- 
ment, Contingencies and Dividend Equalisa- 
tion Reserves, amounting in all to £2,300,000 
—an increase of £414,000. there is left for 
the Stockholders £154,000 more than last 
year. It is proposed that the major part of 
this increase be passed to them by way of a 
higher dividend. 


Our staff and work-people will benefit also 
under their profit sharing schemes from the 
imcreased rate of dividend. You will be 
interested to know that last year the three 
Companies paid out under these schemes 
£444,000 before tax. This year it will be at 
least £63,500 more. The dividends to the 
Stockholders, after deducting the dividends 
paid by one Company to another, amount to 
£1,743,000 before tax. 


During the nine years since the end of the 
war the total distributions under these profit- 


— 
€ 


sharing schemes have amounted to 
£2,760,000. 
I feel sure our Stockholders will be 


pleased that those who have produced the 
improved results are benefiting in this way 
from their good work. 


There are people who are apt to find an 
increase in dividends a cause for complaint. 
However, so far I have not heard it said that 


it is unreasonable to expect some return on 
money invested. 


For the additional £19 million employed 
in the business since 1938 the increase in 
the dividend works out at 4} per cent. It 
would be hard for anyone to find just cause 
for complaint about our dividends being too 
high. 

The tax-we pay per £ invested in the 
business is now 94 per cent higher than pre- 
war, while wages are up 173 per cent and 
coal 271 per cent ; but the home trade price 
of cement is only up 130 per cent and it is 
still the cheapest in the world. 

We have good reports from the Com- 
panies in which we are interested in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Kenya, Malaya, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Southern Rhodesia—but the 
position in Mexico, owing to the effects of 
devaluation of the currency, is difficult. The 
policy of your Board remains to expand our 
overseas interests wherever prospects offer 
inducement. 


OUTPUT AT HOME 


During 1954 we produced record quanti- 
ies of cement at home, and also of many of 
our other products, while other makers 
increased their production substantially. It 
was thus possible to avoid the importation 
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of foreign cement so avoiding the | 
foreign exchange and also saving ou; .-\:« 
lot of money. ee 

This year we hope to show 
figures of production from our o 
and in addition there will 
coming along from Widnes and \) 
where new sulphuric acid pla: 
erected. 

With regard to the export 
maintaining our share in the w 
and our shipments so far this y 
steadily expanding needs of ou: 

We are constantly having to s 
costs, but since March las: 
been able to avoid increasing ou: 
is questionable whether we sha! 
so absorb the increase in the ; 
which we are told is shortly 
Apart from its very high pr 
involved in great expense at 
owing to the varying quality of : 
are obliged to buy. The variatio: rua 
gets worse every year. This ; v5 
trouble and one which we did : : ta 
bear in pre-nationalisation days 


Our expenditure on resear m the 
development of improved metho: 
facture and on the quality of ou: rducts 
is increasing. In 1954 it amo i to 
£252,000. 
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THE METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY SURPLUS 
LANDS COMPANY, 

LIMITED 


The Twenty-Second Annual General 
Meeting of The Metropolitan Railway Sur- 
plus Lands Company Limited will be held 
on July 7th at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London. The following are extracts 
from the circulated Statement by the Chair- 
man, Sir Bernard Docker, KBE: 


A steady increase in our revenue from 
rents, averaging about 10 per cent per annum 
since 1950, has been a noteworthy feature of 
the Accounts for some years. For the year 
to March 31, 1955, gross revenue from rents 
showed an increase of £26,755 to £254,913, 
and the net rents at £200,309 were £16,622 
higher. This expansion of net rents coupled 
with the receipt of £68,750 from Ortem 
Estates, our principal subsidiary, compared 
with £25,750 in the previous year, produces 
a substantial improvement in the amount at 
our disposal. We recommend a dividend of 
6 per cent compared with 5 per cent last 
year which after providing, for taxation will 
enable us to carry forward £56,417 compared 
with £48,152 brought forward from last year. 
The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows no 
changes to which I need draw particular 
atténtion. The total assets at £3,112,976 are 
very much the sarhe as last year, 


After referring to the affairs of the sub- 
sidiary Companies and to special resolutions 
to be put before the meeting relating to the 
directors’ fees and to an increase in the limit 
of direct investment in real estate trading the 
statement continues: 


In the current year, expansion of revenue 
from all sources is unlikely to do more than 
enable us to maintain the new rate of divi- 
dend, possibly with some reduction in the 
amount which will remain to be carried for- 
ward, adequate though this balance is. Such 
a result would clearly be affected by unfore- 
seen adverse conditions meanwhile, as 
indeed, any major recession in trade would 
naturally affect our future prospects further 
ahead. Nevertheless, taking as fair a view 
as I can over the next few years, I can go 


so far as to say that your Board is quietly 
optimistic about the future. 


CRUSADER INSURANCI 
COMPANY LIMITED 


PROGRESS MAINTAINED 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Crusader Insurance Company Limited was 
held on June 22nd. In the couse of his 
Statement to Shareholders, the (hairmaa, 


Colonel Sir Gilbertson Smith, TD, DL, 


CA, referring to the Company’s continued 
progress in 1954, quoted the following 
details: 

Total net premium income exceeded 
£1,394,000. 

Assets increased from £4,535,259 © 
£5,129,385. 

Record new Life Assurances amounted to 
£4,857,717 in sums assured. 

Life and Annuity Premium Income showed 
an increase over 1953 of £122,015 w woul 
£675,450. 

A bonus was declared on “ With Profits’ 
Whole Life and Endowment Assurance 


policies for the year ending December 3, 


1954, at the rate of 36s. per £100 assured 
(1953 : 34s.) 

Fire Premium Income was {£97,138 aad 
that for Sickness Accident and Miscellaneous 
business £556,389—both showing satistactory 
increases. 

Group New Business Premi Income, 
quite apart from the amount derived through 
the Company’s participation > Brit sh 
Motor Corporation Scheme, was ‘he highest 
yet recorded. Over 500 Staff Wolare Plans 
installed by the Crusader now if 
operation. 

After announcing that, while remaining as 
a Director, he would be hand over L.- 
Chairmanship of the Board ‘mmediatcly 


following the Annual Genera: Meeting to 
Mr Harvey Bowring, Sir Gilets 7 
cluded by thanking his colleagues 0m 


Board and the Staff for the magnificent = 
port which they had given hin dure = 
nis & 


term of office, and by express 
fidence that under the direction of Mr ae 
Bowring, the Crusader would oncinue, : 
thrive by maintaining its servic’ 1 POUT 


holders, to the public, and to its agency 
nections at as high a standard as ever. 
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sUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 


invited for a LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 
fA1.100 x £A50—£A1,450. 
5 ential applicant is invited to seek from_the undersigned* or from 


THE 


e Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
{ > ; { don. W.C.1, a copy of the detailed conditions of appointment 
‘ us of general duties, tenure, study leave, promotion and travelling 
= \ potential candidate in Great Britain may also borrow from the 
ciation of Universities of the British Commonwealth a coloured 
iversity and the city and surroundings of Adelaide 
1 FS.S.U. basis. ; 
tions must include particulars of age, nationality, marital 
1 teaching qualifications, war service (if any) and present posi- 
tions: copies of testimonials; the names and addresses of two 
iries may be made; a recent photograph; and a medical 
They should be lodged in duplicate with the undersigned* 
10445 
rbout the post or about the University will gladly be supplied 
*V. A. EDGELOE, Registrar, 
de Adelaide, South Australia, 
NEW ZEALAND MARKET 
keen and experienced importing firm with first-class trade 
Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch desires expat 
ek exclusive agencies from manufacturers Can we discuss the 
n New Zealand? References Bank of New South Wales, 
to Mair and Co. (importers), Lid, P.O. Box 1477, Christ- 
Senior. Economist Some experience of the steel industry or 
in advantage but not essential Salary according to quali- 
Contributory superannuation scheme 
{ be sent to The Secretary, [ron and Steel Board, Norfolk 


“Quare, 


B.Sc (ECONC 


UNIVERSITY 


London, S.W.1. 


)MICS) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


» for the above Degree (open without residence), which is a 
for executive appointments in commerce or industry, govern 
posts The College, founded 1887, is an Educational Truax 
tors Low fees Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses tor London 


is free from Registrar (60), Burlington House, Cambridge 


vil Service 


OFFICERS; SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS The < 
applications for pensionable appointments Applications 
p to December 31, 1955, but early application is advised as an 
may be announced Interview Boards will sit at frequent 
fic posts cover a wide range of scientific research and develop 
major fields of fundamental and applied science In biological 
r of vacancies is small: individual vacancies exist for candidates 
knowledge of, or who are interested in palacobotany, foraminifera, 
pieistocene mammals 

obtained a university degree with first or mynd class 
ate scientific subject (including engineering) or in Mathematics. 
ution: or possess high professional attainments Candidates 
cer posts must in addition have had at least three years 
approved experience 
P degrees in 1955 
wh. 


IF I 


S invite 


nt 


have sec 





on 


apply before the result of their 


may 





entific Officers, between 26 and 31, but specially suitabie 
be admitted. -For Scientific Officers between 21 and 28 
permanent members of the Experimental Officer class) 
Scientific Officers: (men) £1,010—£1,185 (women) £893— 
cers: (men) £492-—-£385;. (women) £492-—£795 Women’s 
ement under equal pay scheme. Somewhat lower rates in 


oct 
ay 


16 m 
to 1 tor 
S or 


of 





30. Old 
Officers 


Branch 
Scientific 


Scientific 
for Senior 


Service Commission, 
quoting Ny. §.53/55 


rom Civil 
n, W.l, 
Officers 


BOARD invite applications for a superannuable appointment 
partment at London Headquarters. The post will be in a 
for intelligence and advice on grade structures, rates of pay and 

n-industrial staff throughout the Board’s organisation, and the 

1 matters with Trade Unions. The successful candidate will be 
work, and in particular to advise on the economic and 
policy, and to undertake special enquiries, using statistical 
Experience similar work or Knowledge of the coal industry. 
essential. The main requirement is ability to analyse complex 
statistical and otherwise, and to draft clearly and concisely 
especially in Economics, would be an advantage 
qualifications and experience within a range £1,070- 





Scientific 


AT 





mn this 
sa@iary 
in 
not 
MNcatlions, 
rding to 






i) particulars (in chronological order) of age, education, qualifications 





th dates), to National Coal Board, Establishments (Personnel), 
venor Place, London, S.W.1i, marking envelope SS/i3 Closing 
S85 Original testimonials should NOT be forwarded 
A STATISTICS LIMITED invite applications for the posts of Client 
es for their new Attwood Personal Panel This service is rapidly 
rs excellent prospects to personnel who are prepared to join now 
1ew service which is designed to provide fast moving market 
pecifics related to the confectionery, tobacco, and similar 
App! in writing only—giving full personal details to Contact 


1s 


tistics Limited, Chantrey House, Eccleston Street, London. S.W.! 


| ONTRACTING COMPANY require the services of a man of strong 
i en ability to supervise their personnel activities at high level. 
’ xccutive development, meragement training and organisation 

ici Management as st less important than wide general 

‘an Management in expand Organisations, Age not icss than 37 

e been earning not less tic a £2,500 Men having retired early 

would be considered, but the work will be exacting.—Box 992 

Mi MANAGER.—Genatosan, Lid, a member of the Fison Group, 
for the post of Pharmaceutical Marketing Manager The man 

ible to the newly appointed Commercial Manager and his 


prise the advertising and promotion of the Company's existing 


al proprietaries At least three years’ recent practical 

i consumer commodities is an essential qualification The 
ed and is superannuated.—Applications, stating age, education 
1 be addressed in confidence to The Personnel Officer, Genatosan, 


I ghborough. Please 


1ANAGEMENT.” Pitman Home Study for all Management 
Examinahons, also Hospital Administration Personal tuition 
om Pitman Correspondence. College, 54, Pitman House, 


quote Ref. M/jM. 


MANAGER required by an important company in the Plastics 
North-West, to create a live and efficient organisation for handling 

some of which are in the early stages of market development 

of Plastics is not essential, but applicants must be able 
ad of successful sales management. 

crmancnt, with good prospects. 

F Give full details of qualifications and experience to Box 998 
. ec thirty four years, Oxford Graduate and Barrister, seeks opening 
‘rganisation in London area, Wide commercial and administrative 
years company secretary. At present holds responsible position 


to 


B = ae Moderate commencing salary.--Box 990 
- those shares, see what the Investors’ Chronicle has to say 
nformed and widest-read financial weekly. Two issues free of 
re _ rovers’ Hall Court. London, E.C.2. 
‘s’ Bookshop, 11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, London, W.C.2, invites 


sh | er lists of books on Economics, History and Social Services, you may 
Odicals excluded) 










Anglo-Egyptian § ; 

Australia + ‘o.oo pea oe Poland) : £4.15s. 
anada - $9) « : tar, Malta: £3.15s. 

East Africa ao €7.14s. ene: £7 

£ypt: £5 Ss ' india & Ceylon: £6 


ineaila iran: £6 iraq : £6 


Great Britain by St CLEMENT 
at 22 Ryder Sweet, St. ca 


> 
F Timed in 


James’s, London, S.W.1. 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 
israel : £6 

japan: £9 

Malaya : £6.15s. 
New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s 


Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, ? 
Postage on this issue: 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA MURAL STUDIES 

apesetions are invited for the post of Staff Tutor, to be principally concerned 
wi the teaching of Industrial Kelations-Economics to trade union students Appii- 
cants should have a good Honours deeree in an appropriate subject : experience in adult 




















ae will be a desirable further qualification Initial salary according to qualifica- 
— and experience o scale beginning at £650, with F SS.U provision and family 
allowance t ther particulars may be obtained from the Registrar to whom applica 
tions (6 copies) should be sent by July 16. 1954 ; . 
, , . > , “7 . “ 7 
WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.E.18 
iat = Kc ‘ 2 La PhD., BSc \.RTC, MIEE, AMIMech!] 
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RODUCT RESEARCH ASSISTANT required by COUNTY LABORATORIES 
LIMITED, Memb BEECHAM GROUP LIMITED 

The applicant should know something of, and cert be bik 5 
and biochemistry of skin and hair He should some edge 
prot < mistry ae g terest in the hemistry terf 
and vidal syst He 1 well acq w ; 
should have worked « some types of c i with ind « 
knowledge of m lan nd izineer d n adva age 

A positive interest {ts desirable in prepara for a 1¢ skin d scalp 
and an appreciation of the physical chemustry ly s of suc ' 
tions when applied » living ssues 

A further adv w id be some knowledge f rganic hemistr} especially 
in relation to n ifiers . 

It is more than desirable that the applicant has oncise 
English and be abl complicated scientifi ble to 
the layman ha to ¢ pera i Ss r 
iS an import sala will be comm sibs 
Profit part schemes ¢ in op 

Applicants details of qualificat S, past experie d present 
Salary to Pr t County Laboratories Limited, St Middx 

HE BSct(ECON) DEGREE of London University to all without Unive 

residence It is a valuable qualification for S men and women cngaged 
in accountancy secretaryship, banking, finance services W olse 
Hall (est. 1894) provides postal tuition of a high order for three nm some cases tv 
examinations, at reasonable fees More than 100 Wolsey Hall Students t et sed 
London BSc(Econ) (Final) exams. since 1925 Prospectus from ( D. Parker, MA 
LLD, Director of Studies, Dept. Pi7 WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
NM ARKET RESEARCH Applications are invited for f tions as Se Client 
A Service Executive The Attwood Consumer Pane 1 mark 
service subscribed to by leading national advertisers of b ner zg t 
position calls for the ability to imterpret and prese indings I 
level management of the clier con nies if you are racket 5.4{ 
sound experience in the field f marketing and adve g app 4 ¥ 
giving full personal ails to Contact Director. Attwood Statistics Limite < é 
House, Eccleston Street, London, S.W 

“XECUTIVE required by indi in I a} € g 

<4 WwW assume control of wo a ng dw 

Applicants must e been thor ed 1 g f « 
character and sh ag or 

Location is in ar i be 1 { Pe 
scheme is in oper The post is ] 4 
team, and the sala wil ¢ lly in keeping w rest B 

RIVE YOURSELF IN AN AUTOHALL CAR Is rt ness t hampered 
by transport f lems Or are ) yming home n lea ? The 
of our 200 S seli-driv ars We Mffer the lowest rates, 1inimum 
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TENOTYPING (MA‘ HINE SHORTHAND), the modern 1 of tak ‘ 
S dictation and verbatim reports For prospectus f sx etarial SES va | Z 
Stenotyping, call, write, or "phone Palantype College, 229 231. High Holborn, W.« 
Telephone: HOLborn 9162 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

For Examinations—BSc(Econ) LLB and other external I 1 Univer 
Law Society: Bar; Accountancy; Banking Secretarial; Civil Service 
General Certificate of Education, etc Also many non-examination courses in business 
subiects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning ¢xam nation f 
any} or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G 9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


30 Queen Victoria Street. London. EC. 4 





or call at 





Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.): £5.10s. 

S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 
Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
Newspaper, Lrp., 
1955. 
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ATER’S on the way when 
FAILING’S on the job... 


LACK OF WATER has been the death of many an 
enterprise. Yet, in practically every instance, the 
water is there at some accessible depth. Drilling 
down to it quickly and economically is a job that 
Failing Portable Well Drilling Outfits Types M1 & 
M2 are doing all over the world, wherever water is 
urgently needed. With Failing Type M portable 
equipment you can bore to any depth down to 
2,500 ft., through any formation, with boreholes 
from 4} in. to 2 ft. in diameter. 

The Failing Portable Well Drilling Outfits— 
MI Or M2—a unique combination of experienced 
American design and superb British construction 
—are suitable for all drilling operations: water 
wells, mineral exploration, geophysical survey 
work and coring. 


Type Mi Trailer or Type M2 truck mounted 
Diesel driven and Hydraulically operated... 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON 


FAILING PORTABLE WELL 


DRILLING OUTFITS .. 


please get in touch with Failing Supply Limited, 
One Bedford Square, London WC1 or telephone to 
Euston 8364; Euston 1186; Museum §s511. Cables: 
Failingrig London. (Manufactured by Mitchell 
Engineering Ltd., Peterborough, England, under licence 
from Geo. E. Failing Co., Enid, Oklahoma, U.S.A.) 
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